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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Eock-structure of the earth’s crust—Beneath the soil 
and waters of the earth’s surface there is everywhere a base- 
ment of roots The rocky bluffs forming the sides of many 
valleys the ledges about the tops of hills and mountains, and 
the cliffs along sea-shores, are portions of this basement 
exjDosed to view. 

The rocks pnerally lie in beds; and these beds vary from 
a few feet to hundreds of yards in thickness. The different 
kinds are spread out one over another, in many alternations, 
bometimes they are in horizontal layers; but very often 
they are inclined, as if they had been pushed or thrown out 

^v!JoT M they are 

ciystallized. Moreover, they are not all found in any one 
country. 

By careful study of the rocks of different continents it 
has been ascertained that the series of beds, if all were in 
one pile, would have a thickness of 15 or 18 miles. The 
actual thickness in most regions is far less than this. 

These 15 or 18 miles out of the 4000 miles between the 
earth s surface and centre are all of the great sphere that 
are %vit]iin reaeli of observation. 

The series of rocks alluded to overlie, beyond all question, 
cij stallme rocks that are not part of the series. There is 
good reason for believing, also, that, not many scores of 
miie» below the surface, tbe whole interior of the dobe is 
m a melted state. These fieiy depths are nowhere open to 
examination; yet the rocks ejected in a melted state from 
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volcanoes or from the earth^s fissures are supposed to afford 
indications of -what they contain. 

2. Pacts taught by the arrangement and structure of the rocks, 
— The various rocks afford proof that they were ail slowly or 
gradually made, — the lowest in the series, of course, first, 
and so on upward to the last. The lowest, therefore, belong 
to an early period of the world, and those above to later 
periods, in succession. 

Some of the beds indicate, by evidence that cannot be 
doubted, that they were made over the bottom of a shallow 
ocean, like the muddy and sandy deposits on soundings ; 
or along the ocean^s borders, like the accumulations of a 
beach, or of a salt-marsh; others, that they were formed by 
the action of the waters of lakes, or of rivers ; and others 
still, that they were gathered together by the drifting of the 
winds, as sands are drifted and heaped up near various sea- 
coasts. In many of the rocks there are marks on the layers 
that were made by the rippling waves or the currents when 
the material of the bed was loose sand or clay ; or there are 
cracks — though now filled— that were opened by the drying 
sun in an exposed mud-flat ; or impressions produced by the 
drops of a fail of rain. 

In some regions the beds, after being consolidated, have 
been profoundly fractured, and the fissures thus opened were 
often filled at once with rock, in a melted state, proceeding 
from the depths below. Again, they have been ux^iifted or 
pressed into great folds, and mountain-ranges have some- 
times been made as a consequence of the U 2 }turning ; and, in 
addition, they have often undergone crystallization over a 
eountiy thousands or even hundreds of thousands of square 
miles in area. 

The succession of rocks in the earth's crust is, hence, like 
a series of historical volumes, and full of inscriptions. It is 
the endeavor of Geology to examine and interpret these 
inscriptions. They are sufficient, if faithfully studied and 



Loinparea, to make known tke general condition of the 

tments and seas in the course of the world's pro^n-ess 

also to tell of the epochs of distui-bance or revolution. 

of nioxintain-making. ' 

s. Facts taught by the fossH contents of rocks.— Ai 
most of the beds contain shells, corals, and other rel 
forms, called /ossffa, so named because dug out of the ej 
the word being from the Latin fosses, meaning, that u 
IS dug up. These fossils are the remains of livino- anil 
that once inhabited the earth. The shells and corals t 
ormed bj^ animals, just as the shell of a clam is now foi’i 
by the animal occupying it, or corals of existing seas by 
coral animals. The various species that have left theii 
nitiins in xinY bod must hfivA i • 
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(4.) To determine the causes of ail tb at has happened In 
the eartlf a "history, that it may be understood hoiv rocks 
were made, fractured, uplifted, folded, and crystallized | how 
mountains were made, and valleys, and rivers; how con- 
tinents and oceanic basins were made, and hoiv altered in 
size or outline from period to period; why the climate of 
the globe changed from time to time; and how the living 
species of the globe were exterminated, or otherwise aifected 
by the physical changes in progress. 

There are, hence, /owr jirineipal branches of the science 

1. Physiograpiiic Geology, — treating of the earth's phy- 
sical features; that is, of the system in the exterior features 
of the earth. (This department properly includes, also, the 
system of movements in the water and atmosphere, and the 
system in the earth’s climates, and in the other physical 
agencies or conditions of the sphere.) 

2. Lithological Geology, — treating of the rocks of the 
globe, their kinds, structure, and conditions or modes of 
oeeurrence. The word lithological is from the Greek Uthos^ 
stone^ and logos^ discourse- 

8, Historical Geology, — treating of the succession in 
the rocks of the globe, and their teachings with regard to 
the successive conditions of the earth, or to the changes in 
its oceans, continents, climates, and life. 

4. Dynamical Geology, — ^treating of the causes, or the 
methods, by which the rocks were made, and by which ail 
the earth’s changes were brought about. The word dy- 
namical is from the Greek dunamis, potoer or force. 

These causes have acted through the sustaining power 
and guidance of the great Cause of causes, the Infinite 
Creator, who made matter and ail the kinds of life, and 
who has ever directed and still directs in every passing 
event 


PART I. 

PHYSIOGRAPHIC GEOLOGY. 


Under the department of Physiographic Geology only a 
buef and partial review is here made of the general features 
01 the earth s surface. 

THE EARTH’S FEATURES. 

1. General Characteristics. 

^ circumference of about 
2o 000 miles. Its form is that of a sphere flattened at the 
po es, the equatorial diameter (7926 miles) being about ISI 
miles greater than the polar. 

2. Oceanic basin and continental plateaus.—TSo&vly three- 
fourths (more accurately, eight-elevenths) of the whole surface 
are depressed below the rest and occupied by salt water. 
This sunken part of the crust is called the oceanic basbi, and 
between, the continents, or continental 

3 Subdmsmis and relative positions of the oceanic basin and 
continental plateaus . — Nearly three-fourths of the area of the 
continental plateaus are situated in the northern hemi.sphere 
and more than three-fouHhs of the oceanic basin in the 
southern hemisphere. The dry land may be said to be 
dustered about the North pole, and to stretch southward 
m two masses, an Oriental, including Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Australasia, and an Occidental, including North and 
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SoTith America. The ocean is gathered in a similar manner 
about the South pole, and extends northward in broad 
areas separating the Occident and Orient, namely, the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and also in ^ third, the Indian 
Ocean, separating the soufJmm ^prolongations of the Orient, 
namely, Africa and Australasia. 

The Orient is made, by this means, to have two^ southern 
Xmolongations, while the Occident, or America, has but one. 
This double feature of the Orient accords with its great 
breadth j for it averages 6000 miles from east to west, which 
is far raorc than timce the breadth of the Occident (2200 miles). 

The inequality of the two continental masses has its 
])araliel in the inequality of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans ; 
for the former (6000 miles broad) is more than double the 
average breadth of the latter (2800 miles). Thus fAm? is one 
broad and one -narrow continental mass, and one broad aiid one 
narrow oceanic area. 

The connection of Asia with Australia, through the inter- 
vening islands, is very similar to that of North America with 
South America. The southern continent, in each case, lies 
almost wholly to the east of the meridians of the northern ; 
and the islands between are nearly in corresponding posi- 
tions, — Florida in the Occident corresponding to Malacca 
in the Orient, Cuba to Sumatra, Porto Eico to Java, and 
the more eastern Antilles to Celebes and other adjoining 
islands. It is, therefore, plain that Australia bears the same 
relation to Asia that South America does to North America. 
It is also true that Africa is essentialh"' in a similar position 
with reference to Europe. 

The northern portion of the Oident, or Europe and Asia 
combined, makes one continental area; and its general course 
is east and west The northern j>ortion of the Occident, or 
North America, is elongated from north to south. 

4. Oceanic depi'ession and continental elevations . — -The depth 
of the oceanic basins below the water-level is probably in 
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some parts 50,000 feet. The mean depth is much less. The 
depth across from l^Tewfoiindland to Ireland, along what is 
called the telegraphic plateau, is from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. 
Farther south, the Atlantic Ocean is undoiihtedlj very 
much deeper; but the soundings hitherto made are not 
trustworthy as to the exact depth. The mean depth of the 
north Pacific between Japan and San Francisco has been 
determined by Professor Bache, from the passage of earth- 
quake-waves in 1855, to be 18,000 feet. This is the narrower 
part of the Pacific Ocean, and is probably much less deep 
than that ill the southern hemisphere. 

The highest point of the continents that has been mea- 
sured is 29,000 feet: it is the peak called Mount Everest, in 
the Himalayas. But the mean height of the continental 
plateaus is only about 1000 feet. The mean height of the 
several continents has been estimated as follows : Of 
Europe, 670 feet; Asia, 1150 feet; Horth America, 748 feet; 
South America, 1182 feet; all America, 982 feet; Europe 
and Asia, 1000 feet; Africa, probably 1600 feet; and Aus- 
tralia, perhaps 500. The material in the Pyrenees, if spread 
equally over Europe, would raise the surface only 6 feet; 
and that of the Alps, only 22 feet. Although some moun- 
tain-chains reach to a great elevation, their breadth above 
a height of 1000 feet is small compared with that of the 
continents below this height. 

5. True outline of the oceanic depression . — Along the oceanic 
borders the sea is often, for a long distance out, quite shal- 
low, because the continental lands continue on under water 
with a nearly level surface; then comes a rather sudden 
slope to the deep bed of the ocean. This is the case off the 
eastern coast of the IJmted States, south of Hew England. 
Off Hew Jersey, the deep water begins along a line about 
80 miles from the shore; off Yirginia, this line is 50 to 60 
milcB at sea; and thus it gradually approaches the coast to 
the south ward. The slope of the bottom for the 80 miles 
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off IsTew Jersey is only 1 foot in 700 feet. The true bound- 
ary between the continental jffateaii and the oceanic depres- 
sion is the commencement of the abrupt slope. The British 
Islands are situated on a submerged portion of the European 
continent, and are essentially a j^art of that continent, the 
limit of the oceanic basin being far outside of Ireland, and 
extending south into the Bay of Biscay. Guinea is in 

a similar way proved to be a part of Australia. 

6. Surfaces of the continejits—Th.^ surface of a continent 
comprises (1) low lands, (2) high or elevated ^plateaus or table- 
lands, and (3) mountain-ridges. The mountain-ridges may 
rise either from the low lands or the plateaus. The plateaus 
are great areas of the surface situated several hundred feet, 
or a thousand feet or more, above the sea, or above the 
general level of the low lands. They are often a part of 
the great mountain-chaiuvS. Sometimes plateaus include a 
region between mountain-ridges, and sometimes the mass 
of the mountains themselves out of which the ridges rise. 
For example, the regions of northern and southern New 
York' are plateaus (the former averaging 1500 feet in height, 
the latter 2000 feet) situated within, or on the borders of, the 
Appalachian chain. The eastern part of New Mexico is a 
plateau about 4000 feet above the sea, called the Llano esta- 
cado, and Mexico is situated in another plateau, from "which 
rise various ridges and peaks ; and both of these, besides 
others, are situated in the region of the Eockj^ Mountain 
chain, or the great western chain of North America. The 
Desert of Gobi, between the Altai and the Ivuen-Luen range, 
is a desert plateau about 4000 feet high, Persia and Ar- 
menia constitute another plateau. These examples are suffi- 
cient to explain the use of the term. 

2. System ik the Earth's PExiTirRES, 

1. General form of the eontments resulting from their reliefs . — 
The continents are constructed on a common model, as 
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follows : they have high borders and a loio centre, and are, there- 
fore, basin-shaped. Thus, Korth America has the Appala- 
chians on the eastern border, the Eocky chain on the west, 
and between these the low Mssissippi basin. Fig. 1 iilus- 


Fig. 1. 



trates this form of the continent. In the section, b repre- 
sents the Eocky Mountain chain on the west, with its doubie 
line of ridges at summit; r/, the Washington chain (including 
the Sierra FTevada and Cascade range) near the Pacific 
coast ; e, the Mississippi basin ; d, the Appalachian chain on 
the east. 

South America, in a similar manner, has the Andes on 
the west, the Brazilian Mountains on the east, and other 
heights along the north, with the low region of the Amazon 
and La Plata making up the larger part of the great inte- 
rior. Fig. 2 is a transverse section from west to east 


Fig. 2. 



(W, E), showing the Andes at a and the Brazilian Moun- 
tains at b. In these sections the height as compared with 
the bi^eadth is necessarily much exaggerated. 

In the Orient, there are mountains on the Pacific side, 
others on the Atlantic; and, again, the Himalayas on the 
soutli face the Indian Ocean, and the Altai face the Arctic 
or Northern Seas. Between the Himalayas (or rather the 
Kuen-Liien Mountains, which are just north) and the Altai 
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lies the plateau of Gobi, wbieh is low compared with the 
enclosing mountains 3 and farther west there are the low 
lands of the Caspian and Aral, the Caspian lying even below 
the level of the ocean. The Urals divide the 6000 miles of 
breadth into two parts, and so give Europe some title to its 
designation as a separate continent. West of their meri- 
dian there are again extensive low lands over middle and 
southern European Eussia. 

In Africa, there are mountains on the eastern border, and 
on the western border south of the coast of Guinea 3 there 
are also the Atlas Mountains along the Mediterranean, and 
the Kong Mountains along the Guinea coast 3 and the inte- 
rior is relatively low, although mostly 1000 to 2000 feet in 
elevation. 

In Australia, also, there are high lands on the eastern 
and western borders, and the interior is low. 

All the continents are, therefore, constructed on the basin- 
model. 

2 . delation between the heights of the bovders ciud the extent 
of the adjoining ocean . — There is a second great truth with 
regard to the continental reliefs 3 namely, that the highest 
border faces the largest ocean. 

By largest ocean is meant not merely greatest in surface, 
but greatest in capacity, the depth being important in the 
consideration. The Pacific, both in depth and surface, greatly 
exceeds the Atlantic 3 so the South Pacific exceeds the 
Korth Pacific and the South Atlantic exceeds the Korth At- 
lantic. The Indian Ocean is also one of the large oceans; 
for it extends eighty degrees of latitude south of A.sia before 
reaching any body of Antarctic land; and this is equivalent 
to 5500 miles, nearly the mean breadth of the Pacific : more- 
over, as it is much more free from islands than the Pacific, 
it is probably deeper of two, and, consequently, yields 
in capacity to no other ocean on the globe. 

Each of the continents sustains the truth announced. 
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ISTorth America lias its great mountains, tlie Eoeky chain, 
on the side of the great ocean, the Pacific; and its small 
inonntams, the Appalachian, on the side of the small ocean. 
So, South America has its highest border on the west; and 
the Andes as much exceed in elevation and abruptness the 
Itocky chain as the South Pacific exceeds in capacity the 
iSTorth Pacific. The Orient has high ranges of mountains 
on the east, or the Pacific side, and lower, as those of Norway 
and other parts of Europe, on the west; and the Himalayas, 
the highest of the globe, face the great Indian Ocean (besides 
being most elevated eastward towards the great Pacific), 
while the smaller Altai face the small Northern Ocean. In 
Africa the eastern mountains, or those on the Indian Ocean 
side, are higher than those on the Atlantic. In Australia 
the highest border is on the Pacific side; for the South 
Pacific, taking into view its range in front of east Austra- 
lia, is greater than the Indian Ocean fronting west Aus- 
tralia. 

Hence the basin-shape, before illiisti^ated, is that of a 
basin with one border much higher than the other, and the 
highest border the one that adjoins the largest ocean. 

These features have a vast infiuence in adapting the con- 
tinents for man. 

America stands with its highest border in the far west^ 
and with all its great plains and great rivers inclined 
towai’ds the Atlantic ; for through the Gulf of Mexico the 
whole interior, as -well as the eastern border, has its natural 
outlet eastward. Had the high mountains of the continent 
been placed on its eastern side, they would have condensed 
the moisture of the winds before they had traversed the 
land, and sent it back, in hurrying and almost useless tor- 
rents, to the ocean ; but, being on the western^ all the slopes 
from the Atlantic to the tops of the Eocky Mountains lie 
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open to the moist winds, and fields and rivers show the 
good they thus receive. 

Again, the Orient, instead of rising into Himalayas on the 
Atlantic border, has its great heights in the remote east^ 
and its vast plains and the larger part of its great rivers, 
even those of central Asia, have their natural outlet ivest- 
ward, or towards the same Atlantic Ocean. Thus, as Pro- 
fessor Guyot has said, the vast regions of the world which 
are best fitted by climate and productions for man are com- 
bined into one great arena for the progress of civilization. 
Both the Orient and the Occident pour their streams and 
bear a large part of their commerce into a common ocean ; 
and this ocean, the Atlantic, is but a narrow ferriage between 
them, and vastly better for the union of nations than con- 
nection by as much dry land : 8000 miles of dry land would 
be, even in the present age, a serious obstacle to intercourse; 
while 8000 miles of ocean draw the east and west only into 
closer political, commercial, and social relations. 


PART IL 

LITHOLOGICAL GEOLOGY. 


The term rock, in geology, is applied to all natural forma- 
tions of rock-material, 'whether solid or otherwise. E’ot 
only are sandstones and slates called rocks, but also 
the loose earth, sand, and gravel of the surface, provided 
they have been laid out in beds by natural causes. All 
sandstones 'were once beds of loose sand ; and there is every 
shade of gradation from the hardest sandstone to the softest 
sand-bed : so that it is impossible to draw a line between 
the consolidated and unconsolidated. Geology does not 
attempt to draw the line, but classes all together as rocks, 
regarding consolidatmi as an accident that might or might 
not happen in the case of the earth’s beds or deposits. 

Eoeks may be studied simply as rocks, — that is, with 
reference to their composition, — and collections may be made 
containing specimens of their various kinds. Again, they 
may be studied as roek^masses spread out over the earth 
and forming the earth’s crust; and, with this in view, the 
condition, structure, and arrangement of the great rock- 
masses (called sometimes terrahis) would come up for con- 
sideration, The two subjects under Lithological Geology 
are, therefore : (1.) The constitution of rocks; (2.) The condi- 
tion, structure, mid arrmigement of rock-masses* 
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Fig. 4 . 


1 . CONSTITUTION OF BOCKS. 

1. Geneeal Observations on their Constituents. 

Eoeks consist essentially of mineral material. The fol- 
lowing are the most common kinds. ^ 

1. Qiiiartz, or Silica. — QiiciTtz^ or, as it is called in cneinisti} , 
sWica, far exceeds all other species in abundance. It is one 
of the hardest of minerals; it does not melt hetore the blow- 
pipe, and does not dissolve in water. Its hardness and 
durability especially fit it for this place of first impoit- 
auce in the material of the earths foundations. 

It often occurs in crystals of the forms represented in 
figs. 3, 4, though generally occurring in grains, pebbles, 
or masses. It is distinguished ordina- j'ig. b. 
rily by its glassy aspect, whitish or 
grayish color, and an absence of all 
tendency to break with a smooth sur- 
face of fracture (a quality of crystals 
C 2 ,\\(ddi cleavage). Although usually nearly \J/ 
colorless or white, it is very often red- 
dish, yellowish, brownish (especially smoky brown), and 
even black; and the lustre is sometimes very dull, as in 
chalcedony, flint and jasper. The sands and pebbles of the 
sea-shores and gravel-beds are mostly quartz —because 
quartz resists the wearing action of "waters better than an}> 
other common mineral. For the same reason, most sand- 
stones and conglomerates consist mainly of quai iz. 

The hardness (on account of which it sciatches glass 
easily), infiisibility, insolubility, non-action of acids, ^ and 
absence of cleavage, are the characters that serve to distin- 
guish quai'tz from the other ingredients of rocks. 

Although quartz is one of the original iiiincnils of the 
earth’s crust, the quartz of rocks is not all directly of mine- 
ral origin. Part of it — ^perhaps a large pari — has passed 
through Hving beings, either plants or aiiimals; for some 
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of the lowest speeies of these kingdoms of life have the 
power of making siliceous shells or forming siliceous par- 
ticles or spicules in their texture; and beds have been made 
of these microscopic siliceous shells. The animal species 
that secrete spicules of silica are the Sponges; and those 
making siliceous shells are the microscopic forms called 
Folycystines. The plants making siliceous shells are the 
microscopic kinds called (See page 61.) 

2. Silicates. — Silica also occurs in many of the other rock- 
making minerals, constituting what, are called silicates. It 
exists, thus, in combination with the bases alumina^ mag- 
nesia^ lime p potash p soda ^ ihQ oxyds of and a few 

others. 

Pure altimina, the most important of the above-mentioned 
bases in the silicates, is hard, infusible, and insoluble, and 
therefore adapted to be next in abundance to silica. When 
crystallized, it is the hardest of all known substances, ex- 
cepting the diamond, it being the gem sapphire. A massive 
or rock-like variety, reduced to powder, is emery. 

Magnesia^ well known under the form of calcined mag- 
nesia^ is as hard as quartz when crystallized, and equally 
infusible and insoluble. 

dLime is common quick-lime. Potash and soda are the 
alkalies ordinarily so called. These three ingredients are 
found in those silicates that contain also either alumina or 
magnesia, or both. The same is true, for the most fjart, of 
the oxyds of iro 2 i. The compounds they form have a degree 
of fusibility that does not belong to the simple alumina- 
silicates, and which fits them for being the constituents of 
igneous or volcanic rocks. The following are the most 
common of these silicates : — 

(1.) Feldspar. — Feldspar consists of silica and alumina 
along with potash^ or soda. Common feldspar, or ortho- 
elase, contains mainly along with the silica and alu- 

mina; alhite contains^ in place of the potash, soda; and 




lahradorite, another kind of feldspar, contains mainly lime. 
The specific gravity is 2.4-2.7. 

Either of these kinds of feldspar is distinguished from 
quartz by having a distinct cleavage-structure, the grains 
or masses breaking easily in two directions with a flat and 
shining surface. They are nearly as hard as quartz, often 
white, but soinetimes flesh-red. The albite is usually white; 
and the labradorite often brownish, with generally a beau- 
tiful play of colors. 

(2.) Mica . — Mica consists of silica and alumina^ along with 
potash, lime, magnesia, or oxyd of iron. It cleaves easily 
into tough leaves, thinner than the thinnest paper and 
somewhat elastic. On account of its transparency, when 
colorless, it is often used in the doors of stoves. Its most 
common colors are whitish, brownish, and black. 

The minerals quartz, feldspar, and mica are the con- 
stituents of granite ; and they may be distinguished in it 
as follows : the quartz by its more glassy lustre and want 
of cleavage; the feldspar by its being more opaque than 
quartz, and its having cleavage; the mica by its very easy 
cleavage into thin, elastic leaves. 

(S.) Hornbleyide and pyroxene. — Hornblende and pyroxene 
consist, alike, of silica along with magnesia, lime, and prot- 
oxyd of iron. They ai*e both of dark-green, greenish-black, 
and black colors in most of the rocks formed of them, 
though sometimes gray and white. Both are eleavable. 
Hornblende often occurs in slender needle-shaped crystals. 
There are fibrous varieties of each, called ashestus. Thej^' are 
nearly as hard as feldspar, but much heavier than it (spe- 
cific gravity == 3-3.5), and in general much more fusible. 

(4.) Garnet — Tourmaline — Andalusite. — These are other 
silicates, of very common occurrence in I’ocks. They are 
usually found in crystals distributed through a rock. Gar- 
net is commonly in dark red, brownish, or black eiystals 
of 12 or 24 sides (dodecahedrons or trapezohedrons). The 
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iipt of these forms is represented in ho*. 5 
distributed through a mica schist. Ttur% 


"mg garnets 
is generally 


in oblong 8, 6, 9, or 12 sided c 
also at times blue-black, brown, 
tals are common ‘ 
imbedded in r 

crystals in argillaceous schist : 
prism. The interior of the 
crystals is very frequently 
black or grayish-blaek at the 
centre and angles (%. 7), while 
the rest is nearly white ; and 
this variety is called macle^ or 
ehiastolite, 

(5.) Talc and serpentine , — 
Talc and seiqDeutine are com- 
pounds of silica with magnesia 
and water. They both have a gre 
Talc is a veiy soft mineral It 
masses like mica; but the folia, < 
rather easily and f exible, are n 
is pale green. 

A massive granular talc, of w 
color, is called soapstone, or stec 
than talc. It occurs as a da-rt.on 


crystals, shining and black 
, green, and red. The erys 
in gieiss and mica schist, and are at time* 
quai z ( g. 6 ). Andalusite is found in imbeddec 
the form is nearly a sauarf 
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fine-grained texture ; it is rarely foliated, and when so, the 
leaves are not easily separated and are brittle. It may be 
carved with a knife, and it differs in this, and also in its being 
lighter, from compact hornblendic rocks. 

3. Carbon, Carbonic Acid, Carbonates. — (1.) Carbon. — Car- 
bon is familiarly known under three names and conditions : 
(1.) Diamond; (2.) Charcoal; (3.) Graphite. The last is the 
material of lead-pencils., and is called also black lead, though 
containing no lead. The first is the hardest of all known 
substances; the last, one of the softest. 

In Geology, carbon is most im|)ortant in the state of 
mineral coalj which is carbon mixed %vith other ingredients, 
especially some of a bituminous kind. The variety con- 
taining bitumen or bituminous substances burns on this 
account with a bright flame, and is called bituminous coaL 
The harder kind, with little or no bitumen, burning with a 
very feeble-bluish or yellowish flame, is ayithraeite. Lignite 
is a coal retaining in part the structure of the original 
wood, and having an empyreumatic odor when burned. 

(2.) Carbonic acid is a gas consisting of carbon and oxygen. 
It composes about 4 parts by volume of 10,000 parts of 
the atmosphere, is formed in all combustion of wood or coal, 
and is given out in the respiration of animals. 

(3.) Carbonate of lime., or calcite^ the essential ingredient 
of limestone and marble, consists of carbonic acid and Ime. 
It crystallizes in a great variety of forms, a few of which 
are represented in figs. 8, 9. It cleaves easily in three direc- 
tions with bright surfaces ; as may he seen on examining even 
the grains of a fine white marble. It is rather soft, so as to 
be easily scratched with a knife ; dissolves in diluted acids 
(chlorohydric or sulphuric) with efferyeseenee, that is, with 
an escape of the gas carbonic acid ; and when heated (as in a 
lime-kiln, or before the blowpipe) it burns to quickdime with- 
out melting. By its effervescence with acids it differs from 
all the minerals before mentioned. 
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i f Otiroormie oi iime and magnesia; that is, 
, containing magnesia in place of 

Rirt of the lime. It makes up the mass of a variety of 
limestone called magnesian limestone, which closely resem- 
bles common limestone,, but may be distinguished by its 
effervescing scarcely at all with acid unless heat be applied 
The trial may be made by dropping a particle, as large as 
half a gram of wheat, into a test-glass one-quarter filled 
with a mixture, half and half, of muriatic acid and water. 

The larger part of the carbonate of lime of rocks has been 
derived directly from shells, corals, and other animal re- 
mains. Animals take the material of their shells and other 
stony structures from the waters of the globe, or from the 
food they eat, through their power of secretion,— that is 
the same power by which man forms his bones. After 
death, the shells, corals, or bones, which are of no further 
use to the species, are turned over to the mineral kingdom 
to be made into rocks. The immense extent and thickness 
ot the earth s limestone rocks, nearly all of %vhich are proba- 
bly oi organic origin, give some idea of the amount of life 
that has lived and died through past time. 

€arhonate of lime and silica are the two stony ingre- 
dients which have been contributed w 
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other material abundantly contributed by the kingdoms of 
life, the great beds of the coal period being all made from 
the leaves and other parts of plants. 

Sand — Clay, — Sand and clay are not minerals : they are 
mixtures of minute particles of different minerals, produced 
by the wearing down of different rocks. A large part of 
common clay is pulverized feldspar mixed with some quartz. 
Other kinds, having a greasy feel in the fingers, consist of 
a material derived from the decomi^osition of feldspar and 
allied minerals, and ai’e composed of alumina, silica, and 
water, mixed more or less with quartz and other impurities. 

2. Kinds op Eooks. 

1. Fragmentai and Crystalline rocks. — The minerals of which 
a rock consists maybe either (1) in broken or u'orn grains 
or |)obbles, like those of sand or clay or a bed of pebbles ; or 
(2) they may be in crystalline grains, in which ease they 
were formed where they now are at the time of the crys- 
tallization of the rock. Such crystalline grains are angular, 
and almost always show sux'faces of cleavage. 

The rocks of the fii’st kind, consisting of a mingling of 
fragments of other rocks, are called fragmental rocks ; and 
those of the latter kind, crystalline rocks. The sands of a sea- 
shore or the mud of a sea-bottom may make a fragmental 
rock no less than coarser deposits. 

Fragmental rocks are often called, also, sedlmemtary 
because formed in general from sedment , or the earth depo- 
sited by waters, either those of the ocean, lakes, or rivers. 

Intermediate between rocks that are obviously either//Yry- 
mental or crystalline, there are others, of a flinty compactness, 
which show no distinct grains, and are, therefore, not easily 
rofeiTed to either division. In the ease of such rocks, the 
geologist, in order to determine the division to which they 
belong, has to examine the rocks associated with them. If 
these associated rocks ^yo fragmental, then the compact beds 
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are probably so also; but if these are crystalluie^ then they 
are probably related to the crystalline. Experience among 
rocks is required to decide correctly in all such eases. 

2. Metamorphie and Igneous rocks. — The crystalline rocks 
are either imtamovyliic^ or igneous. 

1. Metamorphie rocks are those which, have been altered 
or metamorphosed by means of heat. The alteration ^ when 
most complete, consists in a complete crystallization of the 
rock ; and w^hen less so, in a consolidation or baking of it, 
with sometimes no distinct crystallization. 

Earthy sandstones and clay-rocks have been thus meta- 
morphosed into granite^ gneiss, and mica schist, and ordinary 
limestone into statuary marble. 

2. Igneous rocks are those which have been ejected in a 
melted state, as from volcanic vents, or from fissures opened 
to some seat of fires below or within the earth’s crust. 

S. Calcareous rocks. — Calcareous rocks are the limestones. 
To a great extent they have been formed from jmlverized 
animal relies, such as shells and corals;, and in this case they 
are properly fragmental or sedimentary beds, althougli so 
finely compact that this might not be suspected from their 
texture. 

Some limestones have been made from the accumulation 
and consolidation of very minute shells, called Eliizopods. 
These shells being no larger than the finest grains of sand, 
no powdering was necessary. The limestone rocks formed 
of them are not fragmental in origin. 

Other calcareous rocks have been deposited from waters 
holding the material in solution, and are, therefore, of chemi- 
cal origin. Of this kind is the travertine of Tivoli near 
Eome in Italy, and similar heels in many regions of mineral 
springs, besides the petrified moss and trees of some marshy 
regions. 

4. Massive, schistose, laminated, slaty, shaly rocks. — ^Rocks 
are termed massive, when there is no tendency to break into 
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slabs or plates; schistose, when ciystallme and baYing a tend- 
ency to break into slabs or plates, arising from the arrange- 
inent more or less perfectly in layers of the mineral ingre- 
dients (especially mica or hornblende) ; laminated,... \Yh.en 
breaking into slabs or flagging-stones, and not in conse- 
quence of a ciystalline structure; slaty, when dividing easily 
into thin, even, hard slates, like roofing-slate; shaly, when 
dividing easily into thin plates like a slate-rock, but the 
plates irregular and fragile. 

The term schist is apiolied to a schistose rock; fl.ag, to 
a laminated rock; slate, to a slaty i*ock; shale, to a shaly 
rock. 

The kmds of rocks may be described under the four heads : — 
(1) Fragmental rocks, not calcareous ; (2) Metamoi'phic rocks, 
not calcareous; (3) Calcareous rocks y (A) Igneous rocks. 

1. Fragmental Eocks. 

1. Sandstone. — Composed of sand, coarse or fine. When 
of pure quartz sand, the rock is a siliceous sandstone; and if 
very hard and a little pebbly, a grit. When earthy or 
clayey, it is an argillaceous sandstone, the term argillaceous 
meaning clayey. Argillaceous sandstones are usually lami- 
nated, and, when very hard, may make good flagging-stone. 

2. Conglomerate. — Containing rounded or angular pebbles. 
If rounded pebbles, the rock is often called a puddliig-stone ; 
and if angular fragments, .a breccia; if the pebbles are of 
quartz, a siliceous conglomerate; if of limestone, a calcareous 
conglomerate. 

3. Shale. — Composed of clay or clayey earth, and having 
a shaly structure. The colors are of all dull shades from 
gray to black. When the shaly structure is very imperfect 
and the rock is quite fragile, it is a marlite. [It is often 
called, though not correctly; a marl: a true marl is a clay 
containing carbonate of lime derived generally from pow- 
dered or broken shells.] 
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4. :T'ufa.'---A kmd of volcanic sandstone, composed of vol- 
canto saiid or pulverized volcanic rocks: color, usuallj 
brownisli; brownisli-jellow, grayish, and reddish. 

2, MetamorpMc Eocks. 

1. Granite. — A crystalline rock, consisting of <jiiartz, feld- 
spar, and mica. Color, usually light or dark gray or flesli- 
red, the latter shade derived from a flesh-colored feldspar. 

2. 6’^nem.~Closely like granite in composition, hut some- 
what schistose, and, consequently, having a banded appear- 
ance on a surface of fractui^e transverse to the structure, 
arising from the arrangement of the mica. If the color of 
the gneiss is dark gi’ay, it is banded usually with black 
lines. Along the micaceous planes it breaks rather easily 
into slabs, which are sometimes used for flagging. 

3. Mica Schist . — Eelated to gneiss, but consisting mainly 
of mica, with more or less of feldspar and quartz, and, in 
consequence of the mica, breaking into thin slabs. The 
slabs have a glistening surface. In regions of mica schist 
the dust of the roads is often full of shining particles of mica. 

4. Syenite — Hornblendic Gneiss — Soryihlendic Schist. — Syen- 
ite resembles granite, but contains hornblende in place of 
mica: the hornblende maybe distinguished from mica by 
its less perfect cleavage, and by the brittleness of the 
laminse afforded with some difficulty by the cleavage. A 
rock like gneiss, but containing hornblende in place of mica, 
is called hornblendic gneiss. A black or greenish-black 
schistose rock consisting almost wholly of hornblende is 
called hornblenidic schist. 

5. Talcose Schist . — A slaty rock containing some talc, and 
having, therefore, a greasy feel. Color usually grayish- 
green, greenish, or brownish. 

C. Chlorite Schist. ^A slaty rock containing an olive- 
green mineral called chlorite^ which is related to talc in 
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being magnesian, but contains oxjtI of iron, and is liaixlly 
greasy in feel Color, dark greenyand often olive green. 

7. Slaie, Argillite, Argillaceous These are different 

names of rooffng-slate and the allied slaty rocks. The tex- 
ture is hardly at all crystalline, but the slates in the most 
perfect kinds are hard, smooth in surface, and not absorbent 
of water. Color blue-black, purplish, greenish, and of 
other shades. 

There is a gradual passage of the above rocks from gra- 
nite into gneiss; from gneiss into mica schist; and from 
mica schist and talcose schist into argillaceous schist. 

8. Quartz Bock — Quartzite. — There is also a gradual pass- 
age, through the more or less com2)Iete absence of the feld- 
spar, into a micaceous quartz rock having a schistose struc- 
ture; and, by a more or less complete absence of the mica 
into a pure massive quartz rock, called also quartzite. 
Quartzite is only a very firmly consolidated sandstone made 
of cpiartz sand. The consolidation has been produced by 
the aid of heat, just as cr^^stallization into gneiss has been 
produced. For the former the sandstones were purely sili- 
ceous, or nearly so, and for the latter, earthy sandstones. 

9. Itacoliimite, — K peculiar laminated quartz rock occurs 
in many gold-regions, which bends without breaking, 
when in large thin plates. It contains scales of mica or 
tale, and owes to this its laminated structure, toughness, 
and fiexibility. 

3. Calcareous Hocks. 

a. UncrystalUne. 

1. Common Limestone. — compact rock, of grayish and 
other dull shades of color to black, breaking with little or 
no lustre, and with either a slightlj" rough or a smooth siu*- 
face of fracture. Consists essentially of earbonate of lime, 
though often very impure from the presence of Any or earth. 
When containing fossils, it is calloA fossi lifer ous limestone. 
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„ When consisting, of carbonate of. lime and'niagnesia-j it is a' 
Biagiiesian or dolomitic limestonCj or dolonvite, a kind not dis- 
tingiiisiiable by the eye from ordinary limestone. For the 
distiiictive characters; see page 17. 

Many varieties of common limestone are polished and 
tised marbles. The black marbles, and some of the yellow 
and gray, are of this kind. Frequently they contain fossils. 

2. Oolite.— A limestone consisting of coneretions as small 
as the roe of fish, — whence the name, from the Greek don, egg. 
Oolites or oolitic limestones occur in all the geological 
formations, and are forming in modern seas about some 
coral reefs. 

3. Travertine. — See page 21. — are limestone con- 
cretions, of the form of icicles, hanging from the roofs of 
caverns ; and Stalagmite is the same material covering their 
floors. The waters trickling through limestone rocks hold 
some carbonate of lime in solution (in the state of bicar- 
bonate) ; and its deposition, as the dropping water evajDor- 
ates, produces these concretions and incrustations. 

h. Crystalline. 

Cranular Limestone — Statuary Marble. — ^Limestone having 
a crystalline granular texture, and, consequently, glistening 
on a surface of fracture. The pure wdiite kind, looking 
when broken much like loaf-sugar, is, wlien of firm texture, 
the marble used for statuary; and both this and coarser 
varieties are employed for marble buildings. Most of the 
clouded marbles are here included. 

4. Igneous Eocks, 

1. G-rardteAike Mocks. — Granite is usually regarded as a. 
true igneous rock. But igneous rocks contain ordinarily 
little or no silica in the condition of quartz. Thei^e are 
several kinds of whitish and grayish crystalline igneous 
rocks consisting of feldspar and hornblende, or feldspar and 
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pyroxene, or feldspar alone, each containing little or no 
quartz. Mica is sometimes present in rocks of this kind. 

2. Biorite , — Consists of a feldspar (albite) and hornblende; 
and, though it may be light-colored from the abundance of 
the feldspar, it is usually dark green and grecnish-black, 
from the preponderance of the hornblende. 

8. Bolerite . — Consists of a feldspar (labradorite) and 
pyroxene^ and has greenish-black, brownish-black, and 
black colors. It is also often called trap. It may be either 
" crystalline granular, or of a flinty compactness. It fre- 
quently contains also grains of magnetic iron ore. 

4. Basalt . — ^Like dolerite^ but containing grains of a green 
siliceous mineral, of a bottle-glass green color, called chryso- 
lite or olivine. 

5. Trap. — Basalt, dolerite, and the diorites, especially the 
dark-colored kinds, are often called trap^ or trappean rocks. 

6. Poipliyry . — Consists of feldspar (orthoclase) in a com- 
pact condition, and contains crystals of feldspar of a paler 
color and often whitish ; so that a polished surface is corered 
with angular spots. Common colors, green and red. 

Granite^ dolerite^ basalt^ and other rocks are said to be 
porphyritie when the feldspar is in distinct crystals. 

A large part of the so-called porphyry is of metamoiphie 
origin, and not a true igneous rock. It sometimes consists 
in part of hornblende or quartz. 

7. Trachyte . — Consists of feldspar, and has a rough surihee 
of fracture. Usually?- contains small air-cells, and also dis- 
seminated crystals of a glassy feldspar. 

8. Lava . — Any rock that has flowed in streams from a 
volcano, especially if it contains cavities, or, in other words, is 
more or less scoriaceous. It is usually a dolerite^ basalt^ or 
trachyte in composition. 

9- Scoj-ia is a light lava, full of cavities, like a sponge } and 
pumice^ a -white or grayish feldspathic scoria, having the air- 
cells long and slender, so that it looks as if it were fibrous. 
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2. CONDITION, STEUCTURE, AND ARRANGEMENT OF ROCK- 
MASSES. 

The rocks which have been described are the common 
material of which the great rock-masses of the globe consist. 
These rock-masses occur under three conditions : — (1) the 
stratified; (2) the unstratified; (B) the vein-form. 

1. The Stratified condition. — Stratified rocks are those 
which lie in beds or strata. The word stratum (the singular 
of strata) is from the Latin, and signifies that which is 
spread out. The earth's rocky strata are spread out in beds 
of vast extent, many of them covering thousands of square 
miles. The stratified rocks exposed to view over the earth's 
surface far exceed in area the unstratified. 

They are the rocks of nearly the whole of the United 
States and of nearly all of JSTorth America, and not less of 
the other continents. Throughout central and western JSTew 
York and the States south and west, the rocks, wherever ex- 
posed, are seen to be made up of a series of beds. And if the 
beds are less distinct over a large part of New England, it 
is, in general, only because they have been obscured by the 
upturning and crystallization which the rocks have under- 
gone since they were formed. 


Fig. 10. 



The preceding figure represents a section of the rocks 
along the river below Niagara Falls. It gives some idea of 
the alternations which occur in the strata. In a total height 
of 250 feet (165 feet at the Falls, at F, on the right) there 
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are on the left strata in view and parts of 2 

others, the upper and lower, making 8 in all. 1 is gray 
argiliaeeous sandstone; 2, gray and red argillaceous sand- 
stone and shale ; 3, flagstone, or hard laminated sandstone ; 
4, reddish shale or marlite and shaly sandstone; 6, shale; 6, 
limestone; 7, shale; 8, limestone. Only two of these strata, 
7 and 8, are in sight at the falls (at F). The alternations 
are thus numerous and various in all regions of stratified 
rocks. ■ ' ' 

It must not be inferred that the earth is covered by a 
I’Ogular series of coats, the same in all countries; for this is 
far from the truth. Many strata occur in New York that 
are not found in Ohio and the States wmst ; and each stratum 
varies greatly in different regions, sometimes being lime- 
stone in one and sandstone in another. 

A stratim is a bed of rock including all of any one kind 
that lie together, as either iSTos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 in the 
preceding figure. 

A. formation includes the several strata that were formed in 
one age or period. A subdivision of a formation, including 
two or more related strata, is often called a group, 

A layer is one of the subdivisions of a stratum. A stratum 
may consist of an indefinite number of layers, 

2. Unstratified condition. — ITnstratified rocks are those 
which do not lie in beds or strata. Mountain-masses of 
granite are often without any appearance of stratification. 
The rock of the Palisades, on the Hudson, staxids up with a 
bold columnar front, and has no division into layers. There 
are similar rocks about Lake Suj^erior. Most lavas of vol- 
canoes have fiowed out in successive streams; and, conse- 
quently, volcanic mountains are generall}’* stratified. But in 
some volcanic regions the rocks rise into lofty summits 
without stratification. Although true granite hears no 
marks of proper stratification, it very often passes i u sensibly 
into gneiss, which is a stratified rock; and there is ovi- 
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deuce in this fact that granite is, generally, a stratified rock 
which has lost the appearance of stratification in conseq^uence 
of the crystallization it has undergone. 

3. Yem-form condition. — When rocks have been fractured, 
and the fissures thus made have been filled with rock-mate- 
lial of any kind, or with metallic ores, the fillings are called 
veins. Veins are therefore large or small,— deep or shallow, 
—single or like a complete network,— according to the cha- 
racter of the fractures in \vhich they were formed. They 


Fig. 11. 


Tig. 12. 




may be as thin as paper, or they may be many yards, or 
even rods, in width. Figures 11 to 14 represent some of 
them. In fig. 11 there are two veins, a and b; in fig. 12, 


Fig. 1.3. Fig. 14. 



a network of thin veins ; in fig. 13, two of irregular form, — a 
kind not uncommon ; in fig. 14, two large veins, of still more 
irregular character, crossing one another. 
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Many veins Lave a banded structure, like fig. 15. In 
this vein, the layers 1, 8, 6, consisted of quartz; 2, 4, of 
gneissoid granite; 5, of gneiss. Most 
metallic veins are of this kind : the ores fig'. 15. 

lie in one or more bands alternating 
with other stony bands consisting of 
different minerals or rock-material, as 
calcite, quartz^ fluor'-spciTj etc. 

Those veins that have been filled with 
melted rocks are usually called dikes: 
they are not banded, and have regular 
walls; and the rocks are igneous rocks. 

They are often transversely columnar in 
structure. Fig. 16 represents a dike, 
and shows this transverse columnar structure. 

4. Eelation of stratified and true unstratified rocks and veins 
in the earth’s crust. — The relations of the stratified and 
iinstratified rocks in the earth’s crust will be 
understood after considering the origin of the 
crust. 

The crust is believed to be the cooled exterior 
of a melted globe. After the first crusting over 
of the surface of the sphere, the ocean com- 
menced to make stratified rocks over the exte- 
i*ior, while the continued cooling, going on very 
slowly, made iinstratified, rocks below. The ocean thus 
worked over and covered up with strata nearly ail, if not 
all, the oiuginal unstratifiod crystalline rocks. Ilonce, 
true Iinstratified rocks — that is, those which were unstra- 
tified in their first formation — are of very small extent 
over the globe. Even ordinary granite, as mentioned on 
page 29, is not generally of this kind. Teins are a result of* 
fractures of the crust; and they too arc of veiy limited 
distribution. 

Geology, consequently, has for its study, almost solely 
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stratified rocks. UsTcarly all the facts in geological hi story 
are derived from rocks of this kind. It is, therefore, import-' 
ant that the various details with regard to their structure 
and arrangement should be well understood by the student. 

Stratified Condition. 

^ 7* L Structure. 

1. Massive^ laminated, and shaly structures. — The massive^ 
laminated, and shaly structures of layers have been ex- 
plained on p. 21. The 7nassive is represented in fig, 17 a; 


Fig. 17. 



the kminated, in fig. 17 b; and the shaly, in fig. 17 c. Sand- 
stone is more or less laminated, according to the proportion 
of clay or earthy material it contains. The same is true of 
limestone. 

2. Beach-structure. — The beach-structure is illustrated in 
fig. 17 d. The layer, instead of being composed of evenly- 
laid material, consists of many irregular small layers, — ^beds 
of sand and others of pebbles, of small extent, being variously 
mingled. This kind of layer is foi’med along sea-beaches, 
being well shown wherever a sea-beach is cut through, so 
that the interior is open to view. 

3. Bbb-and-fiow structure. — The ebb-and-flow structure is 
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illustrated in fig. 17 e, A layer ]3Tesenting it consists of 
irregular subordinate layers, like those of beach origin ; but 
these subordinate layers are of wider extent, and part of 
them are obliquely laminated (see figure,) while other alter- 
nate layers are laminated horizontally. Such a structure is 
ibrmed where currents intermit at intervals or are reversed, 
as in the ebb and flow of the tides where they are connected 
with heavy tidal waves. 

4. Wind-drift structiD'e . — A layer characterized by the 
wind-drift structure consists of layers dipping in various 
directions, sometimes curving and sometimes straight. (Fig. 
17 /.) The hills of sand formed by the winds on a sea-coast 
usually have this structure. The sands drifted over the 
rising heaps form layers conforming to the outer surface, 
and so may slope at all angles. In storms they may be 
blown away in part, and afterwards be completed again ; 
but then the layers, conforming to a new outer surface, 
would have a different direction. In this way, by successive 

rig. IS. Fig. 19. 


destructions and re-completions, a bed of sand may be made 
which shall consist of parts sloping in one direction and 
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other parts in directions very diifereiit, ivitli nimicrons 
abrupt transitions, as illustrated in the drawing. 

5. Ripple-marks . — A gentle flow of water or its vibration, 
over mud or sand, ripples the surface. Sandstone and clayey 
rocks are often covered with such ripple-marks. (Fig. 18.) 

6. Rill-marks . — When the waters of a spreading or return- 
ing wave on a beach pass by shells or stones lodged in the 
sand, the rills furrow out little channels. Fig. 19 shows 
such rill-marks alongside of shells in a Silurian sandstone. 

7. Mud-cracks . — When a mud-flat is exposed to the air or 
sun to dry, it becomes cracked to a few inches or so in 
depth. Fig. 20 represents mud-cracks in an argillaceous 
sandstone. The cracks were subsequently fllled with stony 
material, which was harder even than the rock itself; so 
that the filling stands prominent above the general surface, 
and is actually a network of veins. 


’ll;; „ 'V 

Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 



8. Rain-prints . — The impressions of rain-drops on sand or 
a half-dry mud have often been preserved in the rocks, 
appearing as in fig. 21. 


9. Concretionary structure * — ^Layers often contain spheres 




Concretions are iisiiallj globular in sandstones, lenticular 
in laminated sandstones, sucid flattened disks in argillaceous 
rocks or sliales. Ail these kinds are shown in fig. 25. The 
balls are sometimes hollow, and the disks mere rings. Fre- 
quently the concretions have a shell or other organic object 

Fig. 26. Fig. 27. Fig. 28. 


at centre (fig. 26). They are often cracked through the 
interior (fig. 27), the outside in such a case having solidified 
while the inside was still moist, and the latter afterwards 
crackijig as it dried : in such a case the cracks may become 
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filled with other minerals, so that the concretion, on being 
sawn in two and polished, may have great beauty.,, . When 
hollow, they may be afterwards incrusted within by crys- 
tals (fig. 28) as of q[iiartz, or by layers as of agate, and thus 
make what is called a geode; or they may become wholly 
filled. Sometimes they contain a loose ball within, — a con- 
cretion within a concretion. 

Basaltic columns (fig. 29), as they are often called, are col- 
umns of igneous rock made by 
the contraction of the mass when 
cooling from fusion. The size 
of the columns depends on a 
concretionary structure forming 
at the time within. The tops 
of the columns are often con- 
cave, or they become so as the 
rock decomposes. 

10. Jointed structure. — The 

rocks of a region are often divided very regularly by nume- 
rous straight gglanes of fracture^ dll parallel to one another, and 
cutting through to great deptlis. Such planes of fracture may 
charactex’ize the rocks for hundreds of miles. They are 


ealled/ef??fe; and a rock thus divided is said to present jointed 
structure. In many eases there are two systems of joints in 
the same region, crossing one another, so that they divide 

4 ^ 
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the rock Into angular blocks, or give to a bluff a front 
that of a fortification or a bx’oken wall, as shown m 30, 
— a view from the shores of Cayuga Lake. The directions 
of such joints are facts which the geologist notes down with 
care. 

11. Slatu cleavage . — The term slaty has been explained on 
page 22. But one important fact regarding the structure is 
not there stated, which is, that the slates are always tews- 
verse to the bedding^ that is, they cross the layers of stratifi- 
cation more or loss obliquely, instead of conforming to the 
layers like the shaly structure.. Slaty cleavage is in this 
respect like the jointed structure; but it differs in having 
the planes of fracture or divisional planes so close and nume- 
rous that the rock divides into slates instead of blocks. 

Slaty cleavage is confined to fine-grained argillaceous 


rocks. If a rock is a coarse argillaceous rock or an argil- 
laceous sandstonii, it may have a jointed structure, but will 
not have the true slaty cleavage. In fig. 31 the lines of 
bedding or stratification are shown at a, <?, d, while the 
transverse lines correspond to the direction of the slates. 
The same is shown in fig. 32, with the addition of a slight 
irregularity in the slates along the junction of two layers. 

2. Positions of Strata. 

1. Original position of strata, — Horizontal 2^ositio7i. — Ordi- 
nary stratified rocks were once beds of sand or earth, or of 
other kinds of rock-material, spread out for the most part 
by the currents and waves of the ocean, but partly by the 
waters of lakes or rivers. 


POSmO.NS' or STRATA. ST 

‘Wlieii tlie largex’ portion of the beds over the hTorth Ame- 
rican coiitin exit were formed, the continent lay to a great 
extent beneath the oeeaiij as the bottom of a great, though 
shallow, continental sea. The pxnncipal momitain-chains— 
the Eockj 'Moantains and- the Appalachians-— had not yet 
been made, and the surface of the submerged land was 
nearly flat. The fact that the beds were really marine is 
pi^oved by their containing, in most cases, sea-shells or 
eorals, the relics of niarine life; and the great extent of the 
continental seas is indicated by the beds covering areas of 
tens of thousands of sq^uare miles, some of them extending 
from the Atlantic boi’der westward beyond the Mississippi. 
In such great seas, having the bottom nearly flat, the de- 
posits made by means of the currents and waves would bo 
nearly or horizontaL As they increased, they would 

near the surface; and here the action of the waves would 
level off the upper surface of the beds, whether accumula- 
tions of sand or earth, or of shells or eorals. And if the 
bottom were very slowly sinking, the aceiinnilations would 
still go on thickening, and the beds continue to have the 
same level or horizontal position. 

Many strata have been formed along the borders of the 
continents; and here, also, they take horizontal positions. 
The bottom of the border of the Atlantic, south of Long 
Island, is, for 80 miles from the coast-line, so nearly 
horizontal that, in a distance outward of 600 to 700 feet, it 
deepens on an average only 1 foot; and if the area were 
above the ocean, no eye would detect that it was not per- 
fectly level. It is obvious that deposits over such a con- 
tinental border, as well as those of beaches, would be very 
nearly horizontal. 

The deltas about the mouths of great rivers, like that of 
the Mississippi, cover sometimes .thousands of square miles. 
They are made of the sands and earth brought down by the 
over and spread out by the currents of the river and ocean. 
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They are, tlierefore, examples of the deposition of I'ock- 
materiai on a scale of great extent; andTarioiis strata have 
been formed as deltas are formed. The beds of delta-deposits 
are always horizontal or nearly so. 

Other beds were originally vast marshes, like the marshes 
of the present day, only larger. Such was the condition of 
those beds in the coal-formation that contain coal. ]^ow, 
marshes have a horizontal surface; and marsh deposits, as 
they accumulate, have a horizontal structure. Many coal- 
beds contain stumps of trees (%. 38) 
rising out of the coal ; and they always 
stand vertically on the bed, however 
much it may be displaced, showing 
that the bed was horizontal when 
formed, or when the trees were grow- 
ing. 

Exceptioyis to a horizontal positmi , — When a river empties 
into a lake or sea, the bottom of which, near its mouth, 
is very steeply inclined, the deposits of detritus made by the 
river will for a while conform to the slope of the bottom, 


Fig. 34. 



as in fig. 34. When rivers fall down precipices, they make 
a steep bank of earth at the foot, whose layers, if any arc 
observable, will take the slope of the bank. 

But these and similar cases of exceptions to a horizontal 
position are of small extent. 

2. Dislocations of strata. — Most of the strata of the globe 
have lost their original horizontal position, and are more 
or less inclined ; some are even vertical or stand on end. 

They are occasionally bent or folded as a quire of paper 
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thns, it may be said of beds, the dip is 50*^ to the souths or 
45*^ to the northwest^ etc. 


might be folded, only the folds are miles, or scores of miles, 
ill sweep. 

They have often also been fractured, and the separated 
parts have been pushed, or else have fallen, out of their 
former connections, so that the portion of a stratum on one 
side of the fracture may be raised inches, feet, or even 
miles, above that on the other side. 

It is stated on p. 1, that a thickness of rock equal to 15 
or 18 miles is open to the geological expilorer. This could 
not be true, were all strata in their original horizontal posi- 
tion ; for the most that would in that case be within reach 
would not exceed the height of the highest mountain. But 
the upturning which the earth’s crust has undergone has 
brought the edges of strata to the surface, and there is hence 
no such limit : however deep stratified beds may extend, 
there is no reason why the whole should not be brought up 
so as to be exposed to view in some parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

The following are explanations of the terms used in 
describing the positions of strata : — 

1. Outcrop . — The portions or ledges of strata projecting 
out of the ground, or in view at the surface (hg. 35). 

2. Dip . — The angle of slope of inclined or tilted strata. 
In figures 35, 36, is the direction of the dip. Both the 
angle of slope and the direction are noted by the geologist : 

Fig. 35. 
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When only the edges of lay'ers are exposed to view., It is 
not safe to take the slope of the edges as the slope of the 
layers; for in figure 36 the edges on the faces 1/2, 3, 4, are 


Fig. 36. 



all edges of the same beds, and only those of the face 1 
would give the right dip. 

The dip is measured by means of instruments called dim- 
meters. In fig. 37, abed represents a square block of 
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wood, having a graduated arc h c and a plummet hung 
below a, Placed on the sloping surface A B, the position 
of the plummet gives the angle of dip. This kind of 
clinometer is often made in the form of a watch and com- 
bined with a compass. In the same figure, e d f repre- 
sents another clinometer. It has a level on the arm d c; 
and when the ai^m d f is placed on the sloping surface, 
the other arm is raised until, as shown by this level, it 
is horizontal; the dip is the angle betweep the two arms, as 
measured on the are at the joint. To avoid errors from the 
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iiiiGYonness of a rock, a board should be laid down firsthand 
the measurement be made on its surface. 

3. The horizontal direction at right angles with 
the dip, as 5 t in fig. 35. The direction of the line of outcrop 
is often the true 

4. Fault . — ■When strata have been fractured and the parts 
are displaced, as in fig. 38, the 

displacement is called a fault. ^ ' * • ' ^ . 

The coal-beds 1 nnd 2 in ■■■this 
figure are thus faulted in two 
|fiaces ; and ■ the ■ amount of the .. 

feet or inches ^hat one part is 1 

above or belo'w the other. 

5. Folds or flexures . — The rising or sinking of strata in 
curving planes, as represented in the following sections, fig. 


39, A, B ; and in the natural section, fig. 40, from the Ap- 
palachian Mountains in Virginia. 
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7. Synclinal. — Having the strata sloping toivards a com- 
mon line from opposite directions. In iig. 39, B, ax^ ax are 
anticlinal a-xes^ and a’ x\ between the others, a synclinal axis; 
or, viewing the former as a^iticlinal ridges.^ the latter is a 
syyiclmal valley. The word synclinal is from the Greek sim, 
together^ and klino^ I incline. 

8. Monoclinal. — Having the strata slojiing in only one 
direction, A valley made by the fracture of strata and the 
slide of one side past the othei*, the dip of the two portions 
remaining unaltered or but little so, is called a monoclincd 
valley. The word monoclinal is from the Greek monos, one, 
and klino. 

9. Geoclinal. — Having the general mass of the earth's 
crust, but not the strata, sloping at surface towards a com- 
mon axis of depression. Thus, a geoclinal valley is a depres- 
sion of the surface produced by an uplift of the earth's crust 
on either side of the depression, without a simple synclinal 
dip in the strata bounding the depression, — as the Connecti- 
cut Yalley, the Mississippi Valley. 

10. De 7 iudation — Decapitated Folds. — If the top of the fold 
in %. 41 were cut off at a b, there w’^ould remain the part 
represented in iig. 42, in which 
there is no appearance of any 
fold, and only a uniform series 
of dips; and although 1', 2', S', 
might appear to be the lower 
strata of the series, they are 
actually parts of 1, 2, 8* A long 

series of such folds pressed together, and thus decapitated, 
would make a series of uniform dips over a wide extent of 
country. 

The wear of the ridges of a country by water has often 
produced the effect here described over regions of folded 
rocks. 

In other cases, a similar wear has removed the rocks over 


Fig. 41. 


Fig. 42. 
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48), and the /aw/fe which may exist are concealed from view 
Many of the difficulties connected with the study of rocks 
arise from this cause. 

11. Unconformable strata, — When strata hare been tilted 
or folded, and, subsequently,^ horizontal beds have been laid 
down over them, the two sets are said to be unconformable^ 

Fig. 44. 


because they do not conform in dip. It is a ease of uncon-> 
formability in the stratification. Thus, in fig. 44 the beds a b 
are unconformable to those below them ; so also the tilted 
beds c d are unconformable to those beneath, and the beds 
e/ to the beds c d. 

It is jDlain that the folded rocks rej)resented in figure 44 
are the oldest, and that they were folded before ab or c d 
were deposited. Again, it is evident that the beds c d are 
older than the beds e /, and also that they were tilted and 
faulted before the beds ef were formed. Thus the geologist 
arrives at the relative periods of occurrences in geological 
time. If the precise age of the three sets of rocks here 
represented could in any case be ascertained (as they gene- 
rally may be), the j)eriods of U2:)lift would be more precisely 
determined. 

3. Order of Arrangement of Strata. 

It has been explained that the strata are historical 
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records of past conditions of the earth's surface. In order, 
therefore, that the records should make an iiitelligible^^h 
torj, ail the parts should be arranged in their proper order, 
that is, the order of time. The determination of this order m 
one of the first things before the geologist in his exami- 
nations of a country. 

Many difficulties are encountered. 

1. The strata of the same period or time— ealied 

strata^ because equivalent in age — -differ, even on the same 
continent. Sandstones and shales were often forming along 
the Appalachians in Pennsylvania and Virginia, when lime- 
stones were in progress over the Mississippi Valley. The 
chalk formation in England contains thick strata of chalk; 
but in North America the same formation exists without 
any chalk. 

2. When rocks have been forming in one region, there 
have been none in progress in many others. Hence the series 
of strata serving as records of geological events is nowhere 
perfect. In one country one part will be very complete ; in 
another, another part; and all have their long blanks, — that 
is, large parts of the series entirely wanting. In New York 
and the States west to 'the Mississii^pi, there is only part of 
the lower half of the sex'ies. In New Jersey there is part of 
the lower half and part of the upper half, with wide breaks 
between. Over a largo part of northern New York there is 
only the very earliest of rocks, — ^those made before the first 
fossiliferous beds were laid down. 

The thickness of the fossiliferous series in the State of 
New York, south of its centre, is about 18,000 feet ; and north 
of its centre they thin out to a few feet ; in Pennsylvania, 
the maximum thickness is over 40,000 feet; in Indiana 
and other adjoining States west and south, 8500 to COOO 
feet. In Great Britain, the whole thickness above the 
unfossiliferous bottom-rocks is about 70,000 feet. The thick- 
ness here given is the sum of the greatest thickness of each 
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of the sliccessive strata, and exceeds that existing at any one 
point, as one formation may be thickest in one district, and 
another in a district more or less remote. 

3. The rocks of a country are to a great extent covered 
with earth or soil, so that they can be examined only at 
■distant |)oints. 

4. The strata, in many regions, have been displaced, 
folded, fractured, faulted, and even crystallized extensively, 
adding greatiy to the difficulties in the way of the geological 
explorer. 

The following are the methods to be used in determining 
the true order of ari'angement : — 

A. In sections of the rocks exposed to view in the sides 
of valleys or ridges, the order should be directly studied, 
and each stratum traced, as far as possible, through ail the 
exposed sections. 

When, through large intervals, a covering of soil or water 
prevents the tracing of the beds, other means must be used. 

B. The aspect or composition of the ix>ek may help to 
determine which strata are identical But this method 
should be used with caution, for the reason stated above, in 
§ 1, — that rocks made at the very same time may be widely 
different; and, conversely, those made in very different 
periods may look precisely alike in color and texture. 

0. Fossils afford the best means of determining identity. 
This is so because of the fact, already mentioned, that the 
fossils of an epoch are very similar in genera — if not in 
species — the world over; and those of different epochs are 
different. 

As the kinds of fossils belonging to each period and age 
are now pretty well known, and catalogues and figures have 
been published, it is only necessary, on commencing the 
investigation of a stratum, to collect its fossils, study them 
with care, and then compare them with the figures and 
descriptions to be found in works on the subject. In this 
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waj it has been proved that the chalk foriiiation exists in 
IsTorth America j although thei’e is no chalk to be found, in 
the same manner the equivalents in America of the rocks of 
Britain and Europe, Asia, of even Australia, are aseertained f 
for this means of determination is a universal one, applying 
to the equivalency of rocks in different hemispheres as well 
as on the same continent. 
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ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE KINGDOMS. 


REVIEW OF THE AHIMAL AHD VEGETABLE 
KIHGBOMS. 


The following page.s on the Animal and Vegetable King- 
doms are inserted in this place to prepare the student 
for the following portion of the work, on Historical G-eology, 
in which the progress of life is a prominent part. 


Distmctions hetweeyi an Animal and a Plant, 


1. An Animal, — An animal is a living being, sustained by 
nutriment taken into an internal cavity or stomach,^ through 
an opening called the mouth. It is capable of perceiving the 
existence of other objects, through one or more senses. It 
has (except in some of the lowest species) a head, which is 
the seat of the power of voluntary motion, and which con- 
tains the mouth. It is fundamentally a fore-and-aft struc- 
ture, the head being the anterior extremity, and it is typi- 
cally forward-moving. With its growth from the germ, 
thei^e is an increase in mechanical power until the adult size 
is reached. In the processes of respiration and growth, it 
gives out carbonic acid, and uses oxygen. 

A Plant, — A plant is a living being sustained by nutriment 
taken up externally by leaves and roots. It is incapable of 
perception, having no senses. It has no head, no power of 
voluntary motion, no mouth. It is fundamentally an up-and- 
down structure, and, with few exceptions, In its growth 
from the germ or seed, there is no increasing mechanical 
2 >ower. In the process of growth, it gives out oxygen and 
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1. ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

1. The Animal Structure. 

The nature of an animal requires, for a full exhibition of 
its powers, the following parts : 

1. A stomaeh and its appendages to turn the food into 
blood, with an arrangement for eanying off refuse material. 

2. A system of vessels for carrying this blood throughout 
the body, so as to promote growth and a renewal of the 
structure. 

3. A heart, or forcing-pumj), to send the blood through the 
vessels. ' 

4. A means of respiration, or of taking air into the system 
(as by lungs or gills), because this growth and rene-wai 
require the oxygen of the air to act in conjunction with the 
blood, as much as a fire requires air in order that the fuel 
may burn. 

5. Muscles, or contractile fibres, to act by contraction and 
relaxation in putting the parts or members in motion. 

6. A brain, or head-mass of nervous matter, and a system 
of nerves, branching through the body, to serve as a seat 
for the will and for the power of sensation and motion, and 
to convey the determinations of the will ami sensation 
through the body. 

In the lowest form of animal life, as some microscopic 
Protozoans, the stomach is not a permanent cavity, but is 
formed in the mass of the tissue wdienever a particle of food 
comes in contact with the body. In other words, a stomaeh 
is extemporized as it is needed. In species of a little higher 
grade, as Polyps, there is a mouth and stomaeh, with mus- 
cles, an imperfect system of nerves -when any, and a means 
of respiration through the general surface of the body; but 
there is. no distinct heart, and the animal is ordinarily fixed 
to a support. 
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, 2. SiiMivisions of the Animal Kingdom. ■ 

There are /oi(r plans of structure according to which 

animals are made; and the species corresponding to each 
make up what is called a sub-kingdom in the kingdom of ani- 
mals. These four sub-kingdoms, or plans of structure, are 
'theibliowdng 

1. The Yertebrate: having (as in Man, Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Eeptiles, and Fishes) an internai jointed skeleton, 
of which the back-bone is called the vertebral column^ and 
each of its joints a 

The remaining sub-kingdoms have no interJial jointed 
skeleton, 

2. The Articulate : having (as in Insects, Spiders, Crabs, 
Lobsters, Worms) the body and its apj)endages (as the legs, 
etc.) articulated, that is, made up of a series of joints. 

8. The Molluscan : having (as in the Oyster, Clam, Snail, 
Cuttle-fish) a soft, fleshy body without articulations or joints ; 
and the appendages, when any exist, also without joints. 
The name is from the Latin mollis^ soft, 

4. The Eadiate : having (as in the PoIj-t;), Medusa, Sea- 
urchin, Star-fish) the body, both externally and internally, 
radiate in arrangement, the parts being arranged radiately 
around the mouth and stomach, — as in a flower or an orange 
the parts are radiately arranged about its centre or central 
axis. 

Eadiate animals take after the vegetable kingdom in type 
of structure (plants also being radiates) ; yet they are strictly 
animals, as they have a mouth, stomach, and other animal 
organs. The type of structure in each of the other sub- 
kingdoms is purely animal. 

5. Protozoans, — B esides the above, there are other species 
of such extreme simplicity that neither of the systems of 
structure above mentioned is apparent in them, and these 
are, therefore, in a sense systemless animals. Many have not 
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even a nioutli. They include the Sponges, and a large num- 
ber of minute species, visible only with the aid of a micro- 
: scope. 

1. Sub-kingdom of Yertebrates. 

Class 1. — Mammals. — Warm-blooded animals that suckle 
their young, as Man, Quadrupeds, Whales. E’early all are 
viviparous ; a few (as the Opossum and other Marsupials) 
are semi-oviparous, the young at birth being very immature. 

Class 2. — ^Birds. — ^Warm-blooded air-breathing animals, 
oviparous, having a covering of feathers, and the anterior 
limbs more or less perfect wings. 

Class 3. — Eeptiles, — Cold-blooded air-breathing animals, 
oviparous, having a covering of scales or simply a naked 
skin. There are two sub-classes : — 1. Time Reptiles (as Cro- 
codiles, Lizards, Turtles, Snakes), which breathe with lungs 
(or are air-breathing) when young as well as afterward, 
being, in this respect, like bix’ds and quadrupeds; 2. Ainpld- 
Mans (as Frogs and Salamanders), which breathe by means 
of gills -when young, and afterwards become air-breathing, 
the animal undergoing thus a metamorphosis. 

Class 4. — Fishes. — Cold-blooded oviparous animals, bi'eath- 
ing by means of gills, and having a covering of scales or 
simiily a naked skin. There are three prominent groujxs : — 

1. Teliosts (as the Perch, Salmon, and all common fishes), 
having the scales meinbranous, the skeleton bony, and the 
gills attached at only one margin. 

The name is from the Greek teleios^ perfect^ and osteoiu 
hone^ alluding to the skeleton being bony. 

The scales in many are toothed or set with spines about 
the inner margin (fig. 50), wiiile others have the margin 
smooth (fig. 49). Fishes having scales of the former kind, as 
the Perch, have been called by Agassiz (from the 

Greek Jdeis^ comb); and those having scales of the latter 
kind, as the Salmon, etc., Cycloids (from the Greek hiklon. a 
circle). 
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2. Ganoids {skS the G-ar-pike and Sturgeon) ^ having the 
scales boDj and iisuallj shining, and the skeleton often car- 
tilaginous. The name is from the Greek ganos^ shining. 

Fig. 45 represents one of the ancient Ganoids. The verte- 
bral column extends to the extremity of the tail, so that the 
tail-hn is vertehrated^ while in modern Gars and Teliosts the 


Paljeoniscus Ereieslebeni (X K)- 


vertebral column stops at the commencement of the tail, or 
the tail-fin is non-vertebrate (fig. 46). Agassiz calls the former 

Figs. 46-54. 
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Ganoids (excepting 49, 50). — Pig. 46, Tail of Thrissops (X 34) 5 Scales of Clioirolepia 
Traillii (X 12); 48, Pala3oniscus lepidurns (X 6); 4:8 a, undor-view of same; 49, Scale of a 
Cycloid ; 60, id. of a Ctenoid ; 51, Part of pavemont-teeth of Gyrodus Umbilicus ; 52, Tooth of 
Lepidostcus ; 63, id. of a Cricodus; 54, Section of tooth of Lepidosteus osseus. 


kind heterocercal^ and the latter homocercal. The scales are 
either rhombic, as in figs. 45, 46, or rounded. Some of these 
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rhombic bonj scales are shown in figs. 47, 48. The teeth 
(figs. 52,53) often have a folded or labyrinthine texture or 
arrangement within, as shown in fig. 54. In one group, the 
Ganoids have a pavement of teeth in the mouth, as in fig. 51. 

8. Selachians (as the Sharks and Eays), having a hard 
skin, often rough with minute points, the skeleton more or 


Figs. 55-65, 



Selachians.-— Fig. 65, Spiim.x Blainvillii (X34)? 56, Spine of anterior dorsal fni, natural size; 
67, Cestracion riiilippi (X 5S, Tooth of Lamna elegans; 69,TootliofCarcharodon an- 
gustidens; 60, Notidanus primigenius; 61, Ilyhodus minor; 62, Ilyh. plicatilis; 63, Montli 
of Costracion, showing pavement-teoth of lower jaw; 64, Tootii of Acrodus mixiinnis; 05, 
Tooth of Acrodus nobilis. 

loss completely cartilaginous, and the gills attached by both 
margins. The name is from the Greek selachos^ cartilage. 


AETIGtJLATES. 
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Fig. 55 represeBts, much reduced, one of the order (a 
Sjrlnax)^ huYing the mouth, as usual, on the under surface 
of the head, and remarkable for the spine before each of the 
back fins : one of the spines is shown, natural size, in fig, 56. 
Fig. 57 is an outline of another Selachian, of the genus Ces~ 
tracionj living in the vicinity of Australia, peculiar in having 
the mouth at the extremity of the head, and also in the 
teeth of the mouth having in part the form and appearance 
of a pavement, as shown in fig. 63. Figs. 58 to 62 are teeth 
of different Selachians related to the Sharks ; and figs. 64, 
65^ pavement-teeth of Cestraeiont s|)ecies. The Cestraciont 
Selachians were once very common ; but now the only living 
sj)ecies known are confined. to Australasia. 

2. Sub-kingdom or Articulates. 

Among Articulates there are three classes; one, including 
the species adapted to live on land, and which, for this pur- 
pose, breathe by means of air-vessels branching through the 
body, and two, of species adapted to live in water, and, 
therefore, having gills. 

1. Land-Articulates, or the class of Lisecteans, There 
are three orders or grand divisions of Insecteans: namely, 

1. Insects; 2. Spiders; 3. Myriapods (or Centipedes). 

2. Water-Articulates, including the two classes — 1. 
Crustaceans (as Crabs, Lobsters, etc.), and 2. Worms. 

Crustaceans. — A knowledge of the principal subdivisions 
of Crustaceans is especially important to the student in 
geology. There are three orders : — 

1. The Decapods^ or 10-footed species, as the Crab (fig. 67)^ 
Lobster, Shrimp. 

2. The Tetradecapods^ or 14:footed species, as the Sov>bug 
(fig. 68), found in damp j)laces under logs, the Sand flea of 
sea-shores among drift sea-'weed (fig. 69), etc. 

3. The EntomostraeanSjOT inferior species, having the feet 
defective, as the Cyclops and related species (figs. 71, 72), 
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Daphnia, Jjimulus or Horse-shoe, tlie Cypns, and other Ostra- 
coids (fig. 74). These Ostracoids are generallj- minute spe- 



Aeticulates.— 1. Worms: 66, Aremcola piscatorum, or Lolworm (X K )- 2. Crustaceims: 
67, Crab, species of Cancer; 68, an Isopod, species of Porceilio; 69, an Amphipod, species 
of Orchestia; 70, an Isopod, species of Serolis (X M)’, 71, 72, Sapphirina Iris; 71, female, 
72, male (X 6); 73, Trilobite, Calymene Blumenbachii ; 74, Cytliere Americana, of the 
Ostracoid family (X 12); 76, Anatifa, of the Cirriped tribe. 

cies, having a shell like that of a bivalve Mollnsk, as hg. 74 
shows j blit inside of the shell, instead of an animal like a 
clam, there is one more like a shrimp, with jointed legs. The 
name is from the Greek ostrakon^ shelly the word from which 
oyster is derived. 

Among Entomostracans^ there are also the Barnacles and 
other Cirripeds, one of which is represented in fig. 75. 

Trilohites (hg. 73) are Crustaceans related to the Ento- 
mostracans, though more like the Tetradeeapods (figs. 68, 70) 
in form. They may he intermediate between the two orders. 
The tribe is now extinct. 

3. SUB-KINOBOM OP MoLLIJSKS. 

There are two grand divisions or classes of Mollusks : — 
1. The Ordinary Ifollmks^ Clam. Snail, Cuttlefish 

and, 2, the plant-like or Mollusks, many of which, are 

attached by stems, like flowers, and some have an external 
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resemblance to flowers (figs. 84, 85), though not radiate 
like time Eadiate animal^^^ 

1. Ordinary Mollusks.— There are three orders:—!. Cepha- 
lopods : h&Ying the head surrounded by arms, and large 
eyes ; the shell, when any exists as an external covering for 
the body, is, with a rare exception, divided internally by 


32 Figs, 76-85. 



Mollusks. — ^1. Cephalopods: fig. 76, Nautilus, showing tho partitions in the shell and tln^ 
animal in the outer chamber. — 2. Gastropods: 77, Helix. — 3. Ptcropods: 78, Cleodora. — i 
' Co'nchifers: 79, SO; 81, the oyster. — 5. Brachiopodsi 82, Lingula, on its stem; 83, Tere- 
bratula, showing the aperture from which the stem for attachment X)asses out. — 6. Bryo- 
zoans: 8-1, Eschara,\vith the animals a little enlarged; 85, one of the animals out of the 
shell, more enlarged. 

cross-partitions into a series of chambers, whence they are 
called chamhered shells, as in the Nautilus (fig. 76) and Am- 
monite (fig. 282). A few have an internal chamhered shell; 
others an internal straight bone, which has sometimes a 
conical cavity. The name is from the Greek kepliale. head^ 
and pous^ foot. 

2. Cephalates: having a head with distinct eyes, hut no 
arms around it, and usually a spiral shell, if any; as the 
Bnail (fig. 77) and other Univalves. The name is from the 
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Greek kepMle^ head. The si^ecies of one division — that com 
taijiing the Snail and all ordinary Univalves — are called 
Gasteropods^ from the Greek, implying that they crawl on 
their belly, — this part acting, therefore, as a foot. In an- 
other division, they have a pair of wing-like oars for swim- 
ming, and these are called Fteropods (fig. 78), from the Greek 
pteron, icing ^ and pouSj foot. 

3. Acephals : having no prominent head, and only imper- 
fect eyes if any; and the shell commonly of two parts called 
valves, whence the common name of most of the species, 
Bivalves,^ as the oyster^ clam (figs. 79-81). These s^^ecies are 
called ConchiferSj from the Latin concha^ shell, and fero, I bear. 
They have thin lamellar gills either side of the body, whence 
they are often called also LamelUbranchs^ from lamella^ a 
pla.te, and brmichia, a gill. 

In fig. 79, showing the inside of a valve, 1, 2 are impressions 
of the two great muscles by which the animal closes the 
shell, and p p is the impression of the margin of the mantle 
or pallium, and called the pallial imj^ression. This mantle 
is a thin membrane lying next to the shell j the gills are 
between it and the body of the Mollusk. In fig. 80, the 
pallial impression p pi has a deep bend or sinus opening 
towards^ the back margin of the valve. Shells having this 
sinus in the impression are described as sumpallial, and 
those without it as integripalUal, In fig. 81, of the oyster, 
there is but one large muscular impression (at 2). 

2. Anthoid Mollusks. — These are of three orders : — 

1. Brachiopods : species (figs. 82, 83) having a bivalve 
shell, like the Conehifers, but one "whose form is sym- 
metrical either side of a middle line ; that is, if a line be 
dropped from the beak to the opposite edge (as from h to a 
in fig. 83), the parts of the shell on the two sides of the line 
will be equal. A line similaidy drawn in the Conehifers 
divides the valve unequally (as in fig. 79). The animals have 
two spiral arms /within, which serve as gills. The name 
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Brachiopod, from the Greek bracMony arm^ djxdi foot^ 
refers to' thDse arms. . ■ 

2. Ascidiam : species with a leathery or fleshy exteriorj 
and BO shell, and hence hai'dly recognized among fossils. 

3. Bryozoans : species of minute size, making often cellular 
corals which, though often in thin plates or incrustations, 
sometimes delicately branch like a moss, whence the name, 
from the Greek bruori, moss, and zdo?i^ cmimaL They ineludo 
the Cellepores^ Flustras^ etc. 

4. Sub-kingdom oe Eadiates. 

There are three grand divisions of Eadiates : — 

^ aa ' ' ' 




JRapiates. — 1. Echinoderms : 86, EcMmis, the spines removed from half the surface (X 3^ ; 
87) Star-fish, Pala^aster Niagai’ensis ; 88, Cnnoid^ Encrinus liliifonnis; 80, Cnnoid, of the 
family of Cysticleans, Callocystites Jewettii. — 2. Acalephs: 90, a Medusa, germs Tiaropsis; 
91, Hydra (X 8); 92, Syncoryna. — 3. Polyps: Tig. 93, an Actinia; 94, a coral, Dendrophyl- 
lia ; 95, part of a branch of a coral of the genus Gorgouia, showing one of tlie polyps 
expanded. 

1. EcMnoderms (flgs, 86-89) : having a more or less hard 
exterior, which is often covered with spines — wdience the 
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name, from ecMnus^ a hedgehog dermay S'kin. The mouth 
opens downward in all species except the Criiiolds. Among 
them there are— (1) A'c/imozVZs, in which the exterior is a solid 
shell covered with spines, and the mouth opens downward 
(fig. 86 — the spines are removed from half of the shell); (2) 
The AsterioidSj or Star-fishes, in which the exterior is rather 
Btilf, but still flexible, so that the animal flexes it in its 
movements (flg. 87) ; (B) Ormozds, which are much like Star- 
fishes, but have a stem like a flower (figs. 88, 89). 

2, Aealephs (figs. 90-92) : having a soft, flexible body, 

usually of a jell^-like aspect, though rather tough, and mov- 
ing, when free, with the mouth downward, as the Medusce 
(fig. 90). Some of the species called Hy droid Aealephs (figs. 
91, 92), in one of their stages, if not through all, look like 
Polyj)s; and some of these Aealephs form corals, like the 
Polyps. The other species^ are too soft to be common as 
fossils. ' . 

3. Polyps (figs. 93-96) : having a soft body usually attached 
to a support ; a mouth opening upward ; one or more rows 
of tentacles arranged about the margin of a disk (somewhat 
like the petals of an Aster around its central disk) ; and the 
mouth situated at the centre of the disk, as in fig. 93. Most 
corals are made by Polyps. The coral is secreted laithin the 
polyp in the same manner as bones arc secreted within other 
animals. Pigs. 94, 95 represent portions of living corals with 
the polj^s expanded. The number of X’ays in the cells of 
modern corals — called Actinoids — is a multiple of six } and 
that in the more ancient corals, called CyathophyUoids, is a 
multiple of four. 

5. Pkotozoans. 

The principal groups of Frotozoans important to the 
geologist are three : — 

1. The Spo7iges. The sponges contain in their tissues 
great numbers of minute spicules, wbicli are, in nearly all 
species, siliceous; and these siliceous spicules are found fossil 
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2. The MhizopodSy which make minute calcareous shells 
consisting usually of many combined cells. They are often 
called FdytJmlamiay from their many cells, and Foraminiferay 
from the existence of minute perforations through the shells. 
Some of the species, magnified from 10 to 20 times (except- 
ing the last two, which are natural size), are represented in 
figs. 96-109. 

Figs. 96-109. 



Rhizopods. — Fig. 96, Orbulina universa; 97, Globigeriiia rubra; 9S, Toxtilaria giobiilosa 
Ehr.; 99, Rotalia globulosa; 99 a, Side-view of Rotalia Boncana; 100, Grammostomum 
phyllodes Ehr.\ 101, Frondicularia annularis; 102, Triioculina Josephina; 103, Nodosaria 
vulgaris; 104, Lituola nautiloides; 105, a, Flabellina rugosa; 106, Chrysaliclina gradata; 
107, a, Cuneolina Pavonia; 108, Nuinmulites nurnmularia; 109 a, &, Fusiilina cylindrica. 

3. Folycystines, which make minute siliceous shells, con- 
sisting of many united cells (figs. 110-112). They differ 

Figs. 110-112. 


mfcibommr 


PoLTcrs'TiNES. — ^Fig. 110, Lyclmocanium, Lucerna (XlOO); 111, Eucyrtidiura Mongolfieri 
(XlOO); 112, Halicalyptra funbriata (X IS). 

from the Ehizopods, further^ in having the arrangement of 
the cells radiate, and not spiral or alternate. 
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11. VEGETABLE laNGDOM. 

The vegetable kingdom is not divisible into sub-kingdoms 
like the animal; for all the species belong to one grand typo, 
the Eadiate, the one which is the lowest of those in the ani- 
mal kingdom. The higher subdivisions are as follow : — 

I. Cryptogams. — Having no distinct flowers or proper 
fruit, the so-called seed being only a spore, that is, a simple 
cellule without the store of nutriment (albumen and starch) 
around it which makes up a true seed ; as Ferns, Sea-weed. 
They include— 

1. Thallogens. — Consisting wholly of cellular tissue ; grow- 
ing in fronds without stems, and in other spreading forms; 
as (1) Alga3, which include Sea-weeds and also the Confervas 
or frog-spittle, and many allied fresh-water plants; (2) 
Lichens, the dry grayish-white and grayish-green jDlants 
that cover stones, logs, &e. 

The Marine Algce^ or Sea-weeds,^ that are found fossil, and 
are not microscopic in size, are mostly of the tough leathery 
kinds, related to the modern Fuel. Thej^ are often called 
by the general term of Fucoids, signifying resembling Fuel. 

2. Anogens. — Consisting wholly of cellular tissue ; growing 
up in short, leafy stems ; as (1) Musci, or Mosses ; (2) Liver- 
worts. 

8. Aerogens. — Consisting of vascular tissue in part, and 
growing upward; as (1) Ferns or Brakes; (2) Lycopodia 
(Gfi’ound-Pine); (8) Equiseta (Horse-tail or Scouring Kush); 
and ineluding many genera of trees of the Coal period 
related to these groujys. 

The Microscopic Algae are sometimes called Frotojdiytes. 
They are mostly one-celled sj)eeies : a few consist of a small 
number of cells united; and these pass into other species, 
like common mouldy which are in threads, simple or branched, 
made up of many cells. The kinds found fossil are the fol- 
lowing : — • 
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Plants.— Fig. 113, section of exogenous wood; 114, fibres of ordinary coniferous wood (I^inus 
Strobus), longitudinal section, showing dots, magnified .300 times ; 115, same of the Austra- 
lian conifer, Araucaria Cunninghanii ; 116, section of endogenous stem. 

Figs. 117 to 122, Diatoms highly magnified; 117, Pinnularia peregrina, Richmond, Va.; 118, 
Pleiiro.sigina angulatum, id. ; 119, Actinoptychus ’ sonarius, id. ; 120, Melosira sulcata, id ; 
a, transverse section of the same ; 121, Qrainmatophora marina, from the salt water at 
Stonington, Conn.; 12*2, Bacillaria i^aradoxa. West Point. 

The Gymiiosperms include (1) the Conifers^ or the Pine- 
tribe ofpIantSj usually called evergreens; and (2) the Cycads^ 


1. Diatoms. — Species having a siliceous shell, often (xiiitc 
bcaiitifui in form. Some of the shells are represented, iiighl}^ 
magnified, in figs. 117 to 122. They grow so ahnndanti}’- in 
some waters, fresh or salt, as to produce large siliceous beds, 
the material of which is an excellent polishing powder and 
has long been used for this j>urpo8e. 

2. Desmids. — Species making no siliceous shell, consisting 
of one or more greenish cells (figs. 181 to 187, p. 110). These 
are found fossil in flint and hornstone. 

II. Phenogams. — Having (as the name implies) distinct 
flowers and seed; as the Pmes, Majjle, and all our shade and 
fruit trees, and the plants of our gardens. They are divided 
into — 

1. Gy}7inos;pe7i7is.—Ila>Ymg the fiowmrs exceedingly simple, 
and the seed naked, — the seed being ordinarily on the inner 
surface of the scales of cones, and the wood having a bark 
and rings of annual growth (fig. 113); as the Pine, B27ruce, 
Hemlock, etc. The name Gymnosperm is from the Greek 
for naked seed. 

Eigs. 113-122. 

U \ 14 /' 
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or plants related to the Cycas and Zamia^ which have the 
leaves and look of a Palm page 167), although, in fruit and 
wood, true Gymnosperms. There is a third group of extinct 
species (which have not existed since the Carboniferous age), 
called Sigillarice (see p. 128). 

The wood of the Conifers is simply woody fibre without 
ducts, and in this respect, as well as in the flowers and seed, 
this tribe shows its inferiority to the following subdivision. 
The fibres, moreover, maybe distinguished, even in petrified 
specimens, by the dots along their surface as seen under a 
high magnifier- The dots look like holes, though really only 
thinner spaces. Pig. 114 shows these dots in the Finns 
Strobus. In other species they are less crowded. In one 
division of the Conifers, called the Araucarm, of niiich geo- 
logical interest, these dots on a fibre are alternated (fig. 115), 
and the Araucarian Conifers may thus be distinguished. 

2. Angiosperms, — ^Having regular flowers and covered seed; 
growth exogenous, the plants having a bark and rings of 
annual growth (fig. 113 ) ; as the Maple. Mm. A])ple^ Ease, and 
most of the ordinary shrubs and trees. These plants are 
called A^igiospernis^ because the seeds are in seed-vessels; and 
also Ficotyledons^ because the seed has two cotyledons or 
lobes. 

The Cxymnosperms and Angiosperms make up the division 
of plants called Exogens^ which is so named from the Greek 
exo^ outward^ and gennao^ to grow, because grow-th takes place 
through annual additions of layers to the outside of the trunk 
between the W'Ood and the bark, as illustrated in fig. 113. 

3 Endogens. — Having regular ficwers and seed; growTh 
endogenous^ the plants being without bark, and showing, in 
a transverse section of a trunk, the ends of fibres, and no 
rings of gi’owdh (fig. 116'^ ; as the Fahns. MaUan^ Feed^ 
CrTcmes^ Indian Gorn^ Lily. The Endogens arc Monocotyle- 
dons; that is, the seed is undivided, or consists of but one 
cotyledon. 


PART III. 

HISTORICAL G-EOLOOY. 


Historical Geology tretits of the order of succession in 
the strata of the earth’s crust, and of the changes that were 
going on during the formation of each bed or stratum,— that 
is, of the changes in the oceans and the land; of the changes 
in the atmosphere and climate ; of the changes in the plants 
and animals. In other words, it is a historical view of the 
events that took place during the earth’s progress, derived 
from the study of the successive rocks. It is sometimes 
called stratigrapliical geology ; but this term embraces only 
a description of the nature and arrangement of the eaHNs strata. 

By using the means for determining the order of the 
several formations mentioned on page 44, and by a careful 
study of the organic remains (as fossils are often called) 
contained in the rocks, from the oldest to the most recent, 
it has been found that a number of great ages in the progress 
of this life, and in other events of the history, can be made 
out. 

The following have thus been ascertained : 

(1.) There was first an age, or division of time, when there 
was no life on the globe ; or, if any existed, this was true 
only in the later part of the age, and the life was probably 
of the very simplest kinds. 

(2.) There was next an age when Shells or Mollusks, 
Corals, Crinoids, and Trilobites, abounded in the oceans, 
when the continents were almost all beneath the salt waters, 
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and wlien there was, as far as lias heen ascertained, no ter- 
restrial life. 

(8.) There was next an age when, besides Shells, Corals, 
Crinoids, Trilobites, and Worms, there were Fishes in the 
waters, and when the lands, though yet small, began to be 
covered with vegetation. 

(4.) Thei’e was next an age when the continents were at 
many successive times largely dry or marshy land, and the 
land -was densely overgrown with trees, shrubs, and smaller 
nlants, of the remains of tvhich plants the great coal-beds 
were made. In animal life there wei’e, besides the kinds 
already mentioned, various Amphibians and some other 
Eeptiles of inferior tribes. 

(5.) There was next an age when Eeptiles w'ero exceed- 
ingly abundant, far outnumbering and exceeding in variety, 
and many also in size and even in rank, those of the present 
day. 

(6.) There was next an age when the Eeptiles had dwin- 
dled, and Mammals or Quadrupeds were in great numbers 
over the continents; and the size of these Quadrupeds, like 
that of the Eeptiles in the preceding age, was far greater 
than the size of modern species. 

(7.) After this came Man; and the progress of life hero 

ended. ^ „ 

The above-mentioned ages in tlie progress ol life and the 
earth’s history have received the following names 

1. Azoic Time or Age. — The name is from the Greek a, 
not or without, and zoe, life. 

2. Age oe Mollusks, or the Silurian Age. 

3. Age op Pishes, or the Devonian Age. 

4. Age op Coal-Plants, or the Carboniferous Age. 

6. Age op Eeptiles, or the Eeptilian Age. 

6. Age op Mammals, or the Mammalian Age. 

7. Age op Man. 

The first of these ages— the Axow— stands apart as the 
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preparatory time for the eommencement of the systems of 
life. The next three ages were alike in many respects, — 
es])eeiaiiy in the air of antiquity pervading the tribes that 
then lived, the shells, crinoids, corals, fishes, coal-plants, and 
reptiles belonging to tribes that are now wholly or nearly 
extinct. The era of these ages has, therefore, been appro- 
liriately called Paleozoic tme^%h.Q word Paleozoic eomlng from 
ll\Q palaios^ ancient zoe^ 

The next age was ushered in after the extinction of many 
of the Paleozoic tribes; and its owm peculiar life approxi- 
mated more to that of the existing world. Yet it was still 
made up -wholly of extinct species, and the most prominent 
of the tribes and genera disappeared before or at its close. 
This ago corresponds to Medieval time in geological history, 
and is called Mesozoic time, from the Greek 77iesoSj middle^ and 
zoe^ life. 

The next age was decidedly modern in the aspect of its 
species, the higher as well as lower, although only a few of 
those of its later epochs survive into the age of Man. It is 
called Genozoic time, from the Greek kainos, recent, and zoe, 
life (the ai of Greek wmrds always becoming e in English, — 
as, for example, in ether, from the Greek aither). 

The following arc, then, the grand divisions of geological 
time adopted : — 

I. Azoic Time. 

II. Paleozoic Time, including (1) The Age of Molliisks, 
or Silurian; (2) The Ago of Fishes, or Devonian; (3) The 
Age of Coal-Plants, or Carboniferous, 

III. Mesozoic Time, including the Eeptilian Age. 
lY, Cenozoic Time, including the Mammalian Age. 

V. The Age of Mind, or the Human Era. 

The following sections represent the successive fo.rniations 
of the globe, arranged in the order of time, with the subdi- 
visions corresponding to the Ages and Periods. 

The various strata in the formations of an age are very 
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diversified in eliaracter, limestones being oveidaid abruptly 
by sandstones, conglomerates, or shales, or either of these 
last by limestones; and each may be very different from the 
following in its fossils. These abrupt transitions in the 
strata are proofs that there were great changes at tiiii.es in 
the conditions of the region where the strata were formed, 
and the transitions in the kinds of fossils are evidence of 

t 
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great destruction at intervals in the life ot ilie seas. Such 
transitions, tlierefore, naturally divide oil* the ag'os into 
smaller portions of tinic, or as liiey arc called. By 

transitions similar in kind, but not so great, periods may 
often bo subdivided into still smaller parts, or epochs. 

In the preceding sections, Azoic is at the bottom, on the 
left; above it there arc the names SUnrian^ Devonian^ and so 
on; and the names of the Periods, Potsdam^ Trenton.^ etc., 
dividing off these Ages, on the right. 

The names of the Periods in the first part of the section 
(those of the Paleozoic) are derived from the names of Ame- 
rican rocks. The names on the other part are niostlj^ Euro- 
pean, as the scries of rocks it contains (those of Mesozoic and 
Oenozoic time) arc more complete in Europe than in America 

The map on page 69 represents the distribution of the rocks 
of the different ages, as surfaee-rocks, over the United States 
and Canada. 

The Azoic areas are dotted -with short lines. 

The Silurian arc lined horizontally. 

The Demnian are lined vertically. 

The Carboniferous arc black, or black cross-lined or dotted 
with white, the black areas being of the Carboniferous period ; 
the cross-lined of the Subearboniferous ; the dotted, of the 
Perralan. 

Tiie Mesozoic have lines, or lines of dots, inclined from the 
inght above to tlie left below, thus (/) ; the areas with lines 
being Trlassic or Jurassic^ and those with lines of dots Cre- 
taceous. 

The GeMozoichsiYO linos inclined from the left above to the 
right below, thus (\); the areas more openU lined oii the 
left border of the map are of fresh-water or hraeklsh- 
water origin, and the rest mainly of marine origin. 

The areas left white are of unascertaiiual or doubtful age. 

The Silurian strata may underlie the Bevonian. and both 
Silurian and Devonian the Carboniferous. The black areas 
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of the Carboniferous period do not, therefore, indicate the 



Onrhoni- 

feruns. 


Devonian. 


Silurian. 


absence of Devonian and Silurian, but only that the Car- 
boniferous strata arc the surface strata over the region. 
There may even be exceptions to this remark with regard 
to the surface strata; for over the areas thus marked Car- 
boniferous, older rocks may occur in some of the bluifs along 
the valleys, or occupy small areas in the region, which are 
too limited to be noted on so small a map. 

Tiie map on page 71 rejiresents the surface-rocks of the 
State of iSTew York and Canada, the several areas corre- 
sponding to the periods. For the Silurian, the lines or dots 
are drawn horizontally^ as in the preceding, and for the 
Devonian, vertically. There is no Carboniferous, except near 
the southern border of the State of IsTew York. 

jSTo. 1. The Azoic. 


2. The Primordial, or Potsdam Period. 

) Lower 

8. The Ti^enton Period. 

) Silurian. 

4. The Hudson Period. 


6. The Hiagara Period. 

\ ITpjier 

6. The Salina Period. 

j Silurian. 

9. The Upper Helderberg Period. 

\ 

10 The Hamilton Period. 

/ 

11 The Chemung Period. 

) Devonian 

12. The Catskill Period. 

\ 

Eig. 125, 
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Tn the section in fig- 125, the rocks of tUo_ succcssivo 
periods are represented in order, from the Azoic in nonhem 

svlvinia showing that they succeed one aiunhei on tlio 

« l«e »“ '<> 

Tho iimoiint ot dip and its rognlarily .ro gi'oatly o^ag- 
ftn seoiion, and thor. iB no attempt to gn. 

the relative thickness of the beds. 


I. AZOIC TIME, OE AGE. 

1. Books: kinds and distribution. 

1. Distribution.-The Azoic Age f 
origin of tho earth’s crust, and includes the oldest 1°^® 
the o-lobe. Its formations are those upon which the ios- 
siliferous rocks of tho Silurian and subsequent ages have 
been spread out, and the material oiit of which most of these 

T’Orl'CiS li£lV6 1)0GI1 IIl£l(iG. 1 , • 

' The Azoic rocks extend around tho whole sphere j but, in 
venoral, they are concealed from view by subsequent torma- 
tions. In North America they arc surface rocks o% ei a laigo 
area north of tho great lakes, the longer branch of 
•area runs northwest to tho Arctic Ocean, and the shoiUi, 
northeast to Labrador. The white area on the following 
map, in what is now British America, is the portion ol the 

continent covered with Azoic rocks. 

The shape is a little like that of the letter L . There 
is also a small Azoic area in northern New \ork (see nia]) 
p. 71); another south of Lake Superior; and a hn\ ot hi 
spots cast of the Eocky Mountains. 1711111 portion ot^tho 
Eocky Mountain region, or tho country beyonil, maj m 
Azoic at surface, is not known. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTEIBUTiON.' ' 7'B 

■' In ' Europe, Azoic rocks- ai*e in view .in: the great , iron 
regions of Sweden and ISTorway, in Bohemia, and in north- 
ern Scotland. 

2. Kinds of Mocks . — The rocks are mostly crystalline rocks, 
such as granite, syenite, gneiss, hornblendic gneiss, mica- 


Eig. 127. 



Azoic Muj) of Nortii America. 


scliist, hornblendic, chloritic, and talcose schists, and granu- 
lar limestone. But besides these there are some hard con- 
glomerates, quartz-rocks or gritty sandstones, and slates. 
The hcantifnl iridescent feldspar called lahradorite is a 
common constituent of some of the crystalline or granitic 
rocks. 

Along with the rocks there are, in some regions, immenso 
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beds of iro?i ore (i, i, i in fig. 128). In northern 'New York 
there are beds 100 to 700 feet thick. In Missouri there are two 
“iron mountains/' as they are called; 
one, the Pilot Knob, is 681 feet high, 
the other 228 feet. Similar iron-ore 
beds occur in Michigan, south of Lake 
Superior. 

3. Disturbance and Cry stalUzat ion of the Bocks . — The hiyers 
of gneiss and other schistose rocks, with the included lime- 
stones, are nowhere horizontal; but, instead of this, they 
dip at all angles, and arc often flexed or folded in a most 
complex manner. Fig. 129 represents the folded character 



Fig. 129. 



Fig. 129, by Logan, from the south side of the St. Lawrence in Canada, between Cascade 
Point and St, Louis Rupid.s ; 1, gneiss. 


of the Azoic rocks of Canada. The folded rocks in this 
figure are overlaid by beds that are nearly horizontal, -which 
belong to the Lower Silurian. 

Owing to the dislocations and uplifts w'hieh the rocks 
have undergone, the iron-ore beds look like veins; and even 
the strata of crystalline limestone have often a similar vein- 
iike appearance. Where strata have been thrown up so that 
the layers stand vertical, the included bed of ore will be 
vertical also, and will descend downward in tiie same man- 
ner as a true metallic vein ; and through the breaking and 
faulting of the strata, manj^ of those irregularities would 
result that are so common in veins. 

Gneiss, mica-schist, granular limestone, and other crys- 
talline rocks have been described on page 23 as metarnor-- 
phic rocks, — rocks that were once horizontal sandstones, 
shales, and stratified limestones, and which have been, 
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by SGine process, crystallized. The gneiss an cl schists in 
Azoic regions are actually in layers or strata, alternating 
with one another, as common with ordinary sandstones and 
shales; and the ore-beds are conformable to the layers of 
schist and quartz-rock in which they oeeiir. 

4. Conclusions as to the Origin of the Bocks. — The following 
conclusions hence follow (1) That the Azoic rocks here 
referred to wevo originally horizontal strata of sandstones, 
shales, and limestones ; (2) That after their formation they 
were pushed out of place by some great moYement of the 
earth's crust, which uplifted and folded them, so that now 
they are nowhere horizontal; (3) That, besides being dis- 
placed, they were also crystallized,— that is, changed into 
metamorpMc rocks. Even the sandstones and conglomerates 
of the Azoic give evidence by their hardness of the action 
of the same heat that caused the crystallization of other 
Azoic strata. 

It is altogether probable that the time of the ujdifting 
and that of the metamorphism were the same. There may 
have been many such metarmophic epochs in the course of 
the Azoic age. But, since even the latest beds of the Azoic 
are thus upturned and crystallized, an extensive revolution 
of this kind must have been a closing event of the age. Fig. 
129 shows that the upturning preceded the formation of 
the lowest Silurian beds, for these lie undisturbed over the 
folded and crystallized Azoic. 

Below the surface Azoic rocks, there must be others, con- 
stituting the interior portmis of the earth's crust. If the earth 
were originally a melted globe, as appears altogether pro- 
bable, the earth's crust is its cooled exterior. Whenever 
the crust formed, its surface must have been at once worn 
by the \vaves, wlierever within their reach, and deposits of 
sand, pebbles, and clay must have been formed ; and in this 
•way the Azoic formations were begun. But at the same 
time that these surface strata were in progress, the crust 
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■would liave been increasing in tbiekness 
ia<>- which was continuing its progress, 
of the crust we know little or nothing. 


within by the eool- 
Of the interior rock 



2. Life. 

The Azoic rocks as far as they have been examined, con- 
tain no fossils. It is not 

life may not have existed on the .globe before the close ot 

^'^ThSe is abundant reason for concluding that if there loere 

anil plants, they were only sea-weeds; for none but sea-weeds 
unypuuui,>>. J _ fnvmnt ons. If there 


the overlying Lower Silurian formations. 

^ -1 T _ x ii. i In rl n 


If there 

Z^fanv animal life, it is probable that it included only the 
minute'auimalcular forms ; since if shells and corals weie in 
The tas their remains would have been preserved in some 
of the beds that were least altered by the heat of mota- 

in certain Azoic rocks, as in those near 
Ticondewoga, is sometimes thought to be evidence of the 
existence of plants, because it is known that in later times 
graphite has been formed out of the remains of plants. The 
limestone beds have suggested the idea that there may have 
been animal life of some kinds; for almost all hmostones 
(see p. 21) are of organic origin. But the evidence with 
regard to both plants and animals is still doubtful. 

3. General Observations. 

The large Azoic area on the map, p. T3, represents the 
main portion of the dry land of North America in the later 
part or at the close of the Azoic age; for it eonsi.sts of the 
rocks made during the age, and is bordered, on its diffei ent 
sides by the earliest rocks of the next age. It is the outline, 
approximately, of Azoic North America, or the continent, as 
it appeared when the Silui'ian age opened. It is, therefore 
the beginning of the dry landof Nortli America, the original 
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ancleiis of the continent, to which additions were made, in 
snccession, with the progress of the ages, until its final com- 
pletion as the age of Man was opening. The smaller As;oic 
areas mentioned appear to have been mere islets in the 
great eontineiital sea. 

Each of the other continents was probably represented 
at the same time by its spot, or spots, of dry land. All the 
rest of the sphere, excepting these limited areas, was an 
expanse of waters. 

The evidenee appears also to show that both waters and 
land were lifeless wastes, except it be that sea-weeds and 
Protozoans were ill the oceans. 

The tacts to be presented under the Silurian ago teach 
that the great, yet unmade, continents, although so small in 
the amount of dry land, were not covered by the deep ocean, 
but only by shallow oceanic waters. They lay just beneath 
the waves, already outlined, prepared to commence that 
series of formations-— the Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, 
and others — which was required to finish the crust for its 
ultimate continental purposes. 

We thus gather some hints with regard to the geography 
of America in the x:)criod of its first beginnings. It is stated, 
in Genesis, that on the third day the waters tvere gathered 
together into one and the dry land loas made to appear^ 

and also that, as a second work of the same day, plants were 
called into existence as the first life of the earth. The Azoic 
age in geology witnessed, with little doubt, the appearance 
of the first continents and probably of the first plants. 

The outline of the northern xizoic area on the map, p. 73 
— the embryo of the continent — is very nearly parallel to 
that of the present continent. The Azoic lands, both in 
Nortli America and Europe, arc largest in the more northern 
latitudes. 
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n. PALEOZOIC TIME. 


Paleozoic time includes three ages : 

1. The Age op Mo llusks, or Silurian Age. 

2. The Age op FisheSj or Devonian Age. 

.3. The Age op Coal-Plants, or Carboniperous Age. 

In describing the rocks of these ages over ISTorth Ame- 
rica, and the events connected with their history, there are 
three distinct regions to be noted, — ^distiiict, because in an 
important degree independent in their history. These are— 

1. The Eastern border region^ or that near the Atlantic 
border, including central and eastern New England, New 
Erunswiek and Nova Scotia, and the coast region south of 
New York. 

2. The -Appalachian region, or that now occupied by the 
Appalachian Mountain chain, from Labrador, on the north, 
along by the Green Mountains, and the continuation of the 
heights through Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, Y irginia, east- 
ern'^Tennessee, and so southwestward to Alabama. 

8. The Intei'ior Continental region, or that west of the 
Appalachian region, continued over much of the present 
eastern slope of the Eocky Mountain chain. 

We may have hereafter to recognize a Ilochj Moxintain 
region and a Western hoi'der region, and others on tlie north ; 
but at present the geology of these regions is too iniperfectiy 
known to render it necessary. 

L AGE OF MOLLUSKS, OR SILUPdAN AGE. 

This Age is called Silurian, from the regionof the ancient 
Silures in Wales, where the rocks occur. It wnis first so 
named by Murchison. 

The Age is naturally divided into Lower ami 'Upper Silu- 
rian, each corresponding, in America, to three periods, thus: 
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1. Lower Silurian. 

1. Potsdam, or Primordial Period. 

2. Trenton Period : Bala formation and Llandeilo flags of 

.England. ' 

8. Hudson Period: Lower Caradoc, or Upper Llandeilo 
beds of England. 

2. Upper Silurian. 

1. Niagara Period: Wenlock beds of England, either in 
part, or wholly. 

2. Salina Period. 

3. Lower Ilelderberg Period : Ludlow beds of England, 
or all but their upper jiortion. 

The Silurian is also sometimes divided as follows: — 

1. Primordial Silurian, or Potsdam Period. The term 
Pxdmordial signifies first in order, or, in this place, the period 
of the first life of the globe. 

2. Middle Silurian ; corresponding to the remainder of 
the Lower Silurian. 

3. Upper Silurian. — The same as above given. 

1. PRIMORDIAL, OR POTSDAM PERIOD. 

1. Eoeks: kinds and distribution. 

The strata of the Primordial or Potsdam period, in Ame- 
rica, over the Interior Continental basin, are exposed to view 
at intervals from jSTew York to the Mississippi Eiver, beyond 
the river, over some parts of the eastern slopes of the Pocky 
Mountains; and also in Texas. The area on the map of Hew 
York and Canada (p. 71) is that numbered 2, lying next to 
the Azoic. There is reason to believe, from the many points 
at which tlic strata come to the surface (as in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, the Upper Mis- 
souri region), that they extend over the larger part of tlie 
continent outside of the Azoic area represented on the map, 
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p. 73, though concealed by other less ancient strata over 
most of the surface. 

Through this interior region the lower rocks are mainly 
a sandstone, — called the JPotsduvi sdndstO'ue^ from a locality 
in northern New York. The sandstone beds eontaiii, ^in 
many places, ripple-marks (fig. 18, p. 32) ; mud-cracks (fig. 
20 ) } layers showing the wind-drift and ebb-md-flow struc- 
ture (figs. 17 jt, 6,) ^ worm-burrows, and also occasionally- the 
tracks of some of the animals of the period. The upper 
rocks in New York, and in the same latitudes west, are 
sandstone, containing some carbonate of lime, and called the 
Calclferous beds; but more to the south in the Mississippi 
Yalley the beds arc mainly a magnesian limestone, called 
the Lower Magnesicui. 

In the Appalacliicm region in Yermont, north in Canada, 
and ill Pennsylvania, etc., the rocks arc slates overlying 
sandstone,— the whole 2000 to 7000 feet or more thick, 
exceeding many times the thickness to the west. In the 
Eastern border region beds of the period occur at Eraintree 
near Boston, and near the Labrador coast. 

In Great Britain the primordial rocks are hard sandstones 
and slates, called in part the Lingula flags. They are most 
extensively in view in north and south Wales and in Shrop- 
shire. A lower portion of the series, of great thickness, 
consisting of slates and other rocks, has been named Cam- 
brian by Sedgwick. 

In Lapland, Norway, Siveden, and Bohemia, Primordial 
strata have been observed. If the strata of later date could 
be removed from the coiitinents, we should probably' find the 
primordial beds extensively^ distributed over ail the conti- 
nents. 

2. Life. 

These most ancient of fbssiliferous rocks contain no 
remains of terrestrial life. The of tiic period were all 

sea-weeds. Among animals^ the sub-kingdoms of Jlaxliates, 
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Fig. 130 , PhyllograptiiR Typiis*, 131 , 132 , Graptolithxis Logani; 133 , Lingula prima; 134 , 
OphiU'ta kn-atii; 335 , Leporclitia Anna; 136 , same, natural size; 137 , Paradoxides Harlani 
(X %) y ‘I’l'iick of a Trilobito (X /Is)* 

regions as to give them the name of Lingula flags ^ or Lin^ 
ijula sandstone. 


Mollusks^ Articulates represented by loater-spedes^ 
arid by these alone. There is no evidence that there were 
fxny Vertebrates. 

The older sandstone abounds in many places in a shell 
smaller, in general, than a finger-nail, called a Lingida (fig. 
133). It is the shell of a Mollnsk of the tribe of Brachiopods. 
It stood on a stem, when alive, as represented in fig. 82, p. 
55. These shells are so characteristic of the beds in many 
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AnoOier tribe very prominent among tbo earliest of tbo 
earth’s animals is that of TrUobites, of the sub-kingdom of 
Articulates, and cl-ass of Crustaceans. 

One of the largest species of them is represented in fig 
187 reduced to one-sixth the natural length. Its total 
length, when living, must have been 18 inches or more, and 
heiKje it was as large as an}" living Crustacean. The speci- 
men figured wms found at Braintree south of Boston.^ It is 
seen to have had large eyes situated on the head-shield,— 
evidence, as Buckland observed, of the clear waters and 
clear skies of Primordial time. As no legs are ever found 
in connection wdth Trilobites, they are supposed to have 
had only thin membranous or foliaceous plates for swdmming. 
Pig, 138 shows the track of a large animal found b} IjOgaii 
in%he Canada beds (and reduced like fig. 137), ’which may 
have been made by one of the great Trilobites as it crawled 
over the sand. 

Another group, ebaracteriziiig especially the later half of 
the period, is that of GrapfoUtes, two specimens of which are 
shown in figs. 130, 181, and an enlarged view of part of fig. 
131 in fig. 182. the species arc so named from the G-reok 
grapho, I write, in allusion to their having commonly a plume- 
like form. The fossils ai-e very thin, and are supposed to have 
consisted of the colls of minute Eadiate animals, allied to the 
Hydroid Aoalephs (p. 58). A groat number of species have 
been described. They appear to have grown like delicate 
mossy plants densely over the muddy bottom of the sea. 

Among Mollusks, besides Brachiopods, there were also 
Grasteropods, one of which is shown in fig. 134. 

Crustaceans were represented also by a few species a little 
like shrimps in general form, hut having foliaceous legs like 
the Trilobites, and called Phyllopods; also by O.sfracoh/s. one 
species of which is shown, enlai’ged, in fig. 135. and of natu- 
ral size in fig. 136. These little Ostraooids, though iiisig- 
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nificaiit in size, are so abundant in some places as nearly to 
make lip the mass of a slate. 

The existence of marine wo7'ms among the earliest animals 
of the globe, is proved bj the great numbers of worm-holes 
or burrows in the sandstones, now filled with the hard sand- 
stone like that of the rock. They are very similar to the 
holes made by such worms in the sands of sea-shores at the 
present time. One species is called. jShohWiws lineans. These 
worm-holes are common in the Euroj)ean as well as Ame- 
rican Primordial sandstones. 

There ymre also Gfinoids of the sub-kingdom of Eadiates 
(p. 58), for disks from the broken stems of Grinoids are not 
uncommon. And among Protozoans there were at least 
SjoofigeSj if not also the minute Bhizopods and Foly cystines 
(p.59). 

Sponges among Frotozocms ,- — Graptolites and Grinoids 
among Eadiates ^ — Brachiopods and some representatives of 
other tribes among Mollusks—'W OTm^ and Trilobites, and a 
few other Crustaceans, among — and Sea- weeds 

among Flants ^ — made up the living species ; and in this Prim- 
ordial population, Trilobites took the lead. There is as yet 
no evidence that the dry Primordial hills bore a moss or 
lichen, or harbored the meanest insect, or that the oceans 
contained a single fish. 

3. General Observations. 

The ripj)le-marks, mud-cracks, and tracks of animals pre- 
served in this most ancient of Paleozoic rocks are records 
loft by the waves, the sun, and the life of the period, as to 
the extent and condition of the continent in that early era; 
and the layers having the wind-drift stzmeture or the ebb- 
and-flo"w structure are other evidence of similar imjiort. 
These markings teach that when the beds were in progress 
a large part of the continent lay at shallow depths in the 
sea, BO shallow that the waves could ripple its sands; — that 
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over other portions tho surface was a sand-flat exposed at 
low tide; or a sea-beaeh, the burrowiug-placo oi wovnis;— 
or a mud-flat, that could be dried and cracked undci tie 
heat of the sun, or in a drying atmosphere ; or a held 
of drift heaps of sands, beyond the reach of the tides, %vhich 
the winds, now gentle in movement, and now blov mg m 

o’ales, had 2:radually built u|). . . 

“ With such evidences of shallow water or emerged^ sand 
in a formation extending widely over the continmit, it is a 
safe conclusion that the North American contmont was 
at the time in actual existence, and probidfly not lar froiu 
its present extent; and, although partly below tho sea-lovel, 
it was generally at shallow depths. The wime ma.y pun o 
to havo'been true of the other eontments. There is, 
evidence of other kinds which, taken in eonuect.on witli the 
above, leaves little doubt that the existing places of the deep 
ocean and of the continents were determined even m the 
first formation of the earth’s crust in the early Azoic, am 
that, in all the movements that have since occurred, the 
oceans and continents have never changed places. 

This preservation of markings, seemingly so perishable, 
on Ibe early shifting sands, is a very in.stiMK‘tivo fact. They 
illustrate part of the means by which tli-e earth has.^tlirongli 
time, been recording its own history. The track ot a 
bite or of a wavelet is a mould in .sand or earth, inl.o which 
other sands are cast both to copy and preserve it; for it the 
waves or currents that succeed arc light, they simply spread 
new sands over the indented ' surface, without obliterating 
the mould; and so the addition of .Successive layers only 
buries tho markings more deeply and thus protects them 
against destruction. 'When, finally, consolidation takes 
place, the track or ripple-mark is made as enduring as the 

rock itself. . 

After the formation in North America of the great Primor- 
dial sandstone, there %vas a change in the condition ot the 
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surface, especially over the interior of the continent. ^ For 
limestone strata began then to form where saiidstGiies were 
in progress before. This change was probably some increase 
in the depth and clearness of the interior of the eoiitinental 
sea. Along the borders of this sea^ — that is, in New York 
and along the Appalachian region from Quebec into Yir- 
ginia— the rock was still a sandstone or shale, though often 
more or less calcareous in its composition. 

The limestone of the interior region is remarkably free 
from fossils; and if, as is probable, it was of organic origin, 
it follows either that the fossils were all ground to powder 
to make the rock, or else they were too minute to need 
grinding, — like the Ehizopods fgurecl on page 59, which 
seldom exceed the finest grains of sand in size. Now, since 
such Ehizopods made the strata of chalk at a later age, and 
since also they constitute at the present time the bed of the 
ocean over immense areas in both deep and shallow waters, 
and inasmuch as their existence in the Lower Silurian era 
has been proved by finding fossils of them (though not in 
the rock here under consideration), it is certainly possible 
that the magnesian limestones of the j)eriod may have been 
formed out of the remains of Ehizopods. 

Whether the reasoning here used be regarded as satisfac- 
tory or not, the above will serve to illustrate the methods 
of searching into the geography of the ancient world that 
are within the reach of the geologist. And wlien the facts 
are all fully known, there is little reason to doubt that the 
results arrived at will be in the main right. 

2. TEENTON AND HUDSON PERIODS. 

The Middle Silurian inciucles the TreMon and Hudson 
periods of America, and those of the Bala Imestone and 
Jjlandeilo flags of Great Britain. 
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Bocks: kinds and distrikntion. 

In tlie Primordial period of America, there was, first, the 
sprcadino- out of a great sandstone over the submerged por 
tions of the continent; afterwards, the foi^atmn of a lime- 

stone about the middle of the Interior Continental basm, 
while sandstones but little calcareous were forming^ along 
the northern United States and over the Appalachian 

rcii’ion. _ .. ' 

!n the next period, called the Trenton, limestones were 

in progress over the Appalachian region, as well as a very 
lar<)-o part of the Interior Continental basin,— northeastern, 
northern, and southern. It was the most universal of all 
limestone formations. It is numbered 3 on the map, p. 11. 

Tlie rock diifers from the Lower Magnesian limestone m 
beino- full of fossils,— shells, crinoidal remains, corals, etc.; 
and often the fossil shells and corals are so crowded together 
that no spot as large as the end of the finger can be found 
without one or more of them. In fact, if the portions which 
seem to be without them are sliced very thin and examined 
under a microscope, they are found to be made up of frag- 
ments of fossils. _ - c , 

The thickness of these rocks in some portions of the Ap- 
palachian region is 6000 to 8000 feet, or more than ten times 
the thickness in the larger part of the Interior Continental 

^ -n ,1 

The name Trenton is derived from Trenton Falls, north 
of Utica, Now York, where the Trenton limestone is exposed 
in high Muffs along the banks of the stream. The Chazy,” 
“Birdseye,” and “Black Eiver” limestones are the lower 
strata, in succession, of the Trenton Period, the Chazy being 
the oldest. 

In the Green Mountains these limestones are now in the 
condition of white statuary or building marble; for they 
are the marbles of the Stockbridge and other quarries iii 
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Berkshire, Massachusetts, and of those of Yermont. Tiiev 
have been altered or metamorphosed, in this part of the 
AppalaGhian region, into a crystalline rock, or, in other 
words, they are metamorpMc (see p. 21). In the 

process of change they have lost all their fossils, excepting 
a rare example, as at Sudbury, V ermont. Other associ atcd 
rocks in the same region are also metaniorphic, or more or 
less' cry Btalline. , 

Before the close of the Lower Silurian— that is, in the 
liudson period — the area of limestone-making had again 
contracted. Oyqv the AppalaeMan vegion in Permsylvania, 
and in the northern portion of the Interior Continental region, 
—that is, through l^ew York State and the same iatitudes 
to the westward,— the rocks are shales and shaly sandstones ; 
♦while in Ohio and some other States beyond they consist of 
shales and limestones, or shaly limestones. The Utica shale 
and Lorraine shale of central IsTew York are of this period 
(see JSTo. 4, on the map, j). 71)- 

The rocks of the Middle Silurian, in Great Britain, are 
shales and shaly sandstones, with but little limestone. The 
Llandeilo flags are shaly sandstones; and, together with the 
associated shales, they have a thickness of many thousand 
feet. Above them there are the Caradoc sandstone of Shrop- 
shire and the Bala formation — the latter including some 
limestone in Wales. In Scandinavia there are limestone 
formations, overlaid by slates and flags; in Eussia and the 
Baltic provinces — ^jiart of the Interior Continental portion 
of the Eastern Continent — ^the rocks are mainly limestones. 

2- Life. 

The life of the Middle Silurian, like that of the Primordial 
period, was, as far as evidence has been collected from the 
American or foreign rocks, wholly marine: no trace of a 
terrestrial or fresh-water species of plant or animal has 
been found. 
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The plants were sea-ioeeds alone. 

All tlic sub-kingdoms of animals were representedA^‘^’?^A the 
exception of the Vertebrates. Among Badiates there were Corals 
and Criuoids; among Mollusks, representatives ot all the 
several orders j among Articulates, the water-divisions, 
Worms and Crustaceans. 

1. Badiates. — Fig. 139 represents one of the Corals. Its 
sliape is that of a curved cone, a little like a short horn, the 
small end being the low^er. At top, when perfect, there is 
a cavity divided off by plates radiating from the ecmtre. 
Such corals are called Cyathophyllold corals, from the Greek 
kuathos, cup^ and plmllon^ leaf., alluding to the cup lull of 
radiating leaves or plates. When living, the coral occupied 
the interior of an animal similar to that represented in fig. 
94 or 95. 

Another kind of coral, of a hemispherical form, and made 
up of very fine eolumns, is represented in figs. 140, 141, the 
latter showing the interior appearance. It is called Chadetes 
Lycoperdon. Another, of coarser columns,— eacli nearly a 
sixth of an inch in diameter, — is called the Golmmiana alveo- 
lata. In a transverse section the columns are divided off by 
horizontal partitions. Masses of this coral have been found 
which weigh each between two and three thousand pounds. 

Fig. 142 sliows the form of one of the Criuoids, thougli 
the stem on which it stood is mostly wanting, and the arms 
are not entire. The mouth was in tlie centre above, and the 
animal was like a star-fish with branching aiuns, turned 
bottom-upward, and standing on a jointed stem. There 
were also true star-fishes in the seas. 

2. Molkisks.—Bmoiig MoUtisks, Eryozoans were very com 
nion : the fossils are small cellular corals: one is shown in 
fig. 113, and a portion, enlarged, in fig. 144. BraehiopodH 
were still more characteristic of the peri<)d, and o(?ear in 
vast numbers. Fig. 145 is 0. teMudbayrla j fig. 146, 0. occ'h 
dentalis; fig. 147, Leptmna serieea. There were also some 
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Concliifers.; as fig. 148, AviculaP Trent07iensis; and some 
GasteropodSj as fig. U9, Flewrotomaria leMiciilaris. Shells 

Fis?. 139-151. 


Kai)IAti;s, — Fig’. 100, Pi'trnia Cornionlnm ; 140, 141, Clia'tatof? Lyroperrlon ; 142, Locanocrimis 
tilegaiis. — JlOLLUSKS: Figs. 143, 144, Ptilodictya fcrK^sti'sita ; 145, Orthis tcstudinaria; 146, 
Orthis occidentalis ; 147, Lf^ptfciiasenVoa; 14S, Avicnla(?) Trentonensis ; 149, Pleiirotoinaria 
loiiticulans j 150, Orthocoras jnnceiun. — ARTicuL.vrES : Fig. 151, Asaplms (Isotelus) gigas. 

of Cephalopods were cspeeiallj common undei* the form of 
a straight or curved horn with transverse partitions. Fig. 
150, Oi'tlioccras juneeu7n^ represents a small species. One 
kind had a shell 12 or 15 feet long and nearly a foot in 
diameter. The word Orfhocercts is from the Greek o'vthos, 
straight^ and keras^ horn. 

There were some species also of the genus IsTaiitilns. 

8. Articulates. — Fig. 151 i^epresents one of the large Trilo- 
bites of tlie Trenton rocks, the Asaplius gigas, — a species 
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sometimes fouBd a foot long. Another Trilobite is 

mme Blumeubachii, of Europe, represented m 6g. p. o4, 

very similar to the C. senaria of the American rocks. 

While Trilobites appear to have been the laigest air^ 
hio-hest life of the Primordial seas, Cephalopods, ot the 

Oiiooeras family, far exceeded Trilobites in both respects 

Lhe Trenton period. The larger kinds must ha%m been 
powerful animals to have borne and wielded a shell 1. 
L 15 feet long. Although clumsy compared with the fishes 
of a later a^e, they emulated the largest of fishes in size, and 
no doubt also in their voracious habits. Crustaceans, m t leir 
highest divisions, as the Crabs, may perhai^ 
by some as of superior rank to Cephalopods. But ■l «lobites, 
of the inferior division of Crustacoaus, without proper 
legs, living a sluggish life in slow movement over the sanns 
or through the shallow waters, or skulking in holes, oi 
attached like limpets to the rocks, were far inferior species 
to the Cephalopods. 

3. General Observations. 

1 Geography.— The wide continental region covered in 
the' Trenton period by the Trenton _ limestone formation 
stretching over the Appalachian region on the east, and 
widely through the Interior basin, must have been through- 
out a clear sea, densely populated over its bottom with 
Brachiopods, Corals, Crinoids, Trilobites, and the other life 
of the era. It may, however, have been a shtllow sea ; for 
the corals and beautiful shells of coral reefs 11% o niostlj 
within 100 feet of the surface. ^ 

During the next, or Hudson period, the same seas, espe- 
cially on the north, became less free from sediment, through 
some change of level or of coast-harriers, and eonseciueutly 
much of the former life disappeared, and other kinds sup- 
plied their places, adapted to impure waters or to muddj 
bottoms. 
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: '2. Bisturfcances dRrmg 'tlie^'L Silurian, and at its Close.— 
(1.) Lpieous ejections m the Lake Siiperior districf. — Before 
tiie close of the Primordial period there were extensive 
igneous ejections through fractures of the eartlfs crust 
in the vicinitj of Lake Superior, about Keweenaw Point 
and elsewhere, and probably to some extent also over 
the bottom or area of the lake itself, for this is indi- 
cated by the dikes and columnar trap of Isle Eoy ale, an 
island in the lake. These rocks, which were melted when 
ejected, now stand, in many places, in bold bliiife and ridges; 
and mixtures of scoria and sand make up some of the con- 
glomerate beds of the region. The sandstones, penetrated 
by the dikes of trap, and made partly before and partly after 
the ejection, have a thickness in some places of six or eight 
thousand feet. There appears to have been a sinking of the 
region equal to the thickness of the beds, in addition to the 
igneous ejections. The great veins of native copper of the 
Lake Superior region are part of the results of this period 
of disturbance. 

(2.) Emergence of the region of the Green Mountains. — The 
changes from deep to shallow seas, or partly emerged flats, 
during the Silurian era, are evidence that changes of level, 
by gentle movements or oscillations in the earth’s crust, 
were going on throughout it. But after the Lower Silurian 
had closed, or toward its close, there appear to have been 
greater and more permanent changes. The valley of Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson, as shown by Logan, probably 
dates from this time. The Green Mountains, though not 
raised to their full height, then became vStable diy land, like 
the Azoic regions on the map, p. 73. That they were not 
dry land before, is shown by the Trenton limestones in their 
structure, for these are of marine origin ; and that their 
western side and summit were above the water from and 
after this time, is indicated by the fact that the formations 
of the Middle Silurian are the latest that were there fox^med 
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Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks exist over Uew Eng- 
land on the east, and over much of the State of New York 
on the west (see map, p. 71), but not about the top or 

western side of this range. 

The Green Mountains appear, therefore, to have been the 
portion of .the great Appalachian chain which first became 
stable land. 

The vast thickness of the several Lovrer Silurian forma- 
tions along the course of the Appalachian chain, as men- 
tioned on pages 80, 86, and the contrast in this respect with 
the Interior Continental region, are indications that prepa- 
ration was making throughout the Appalachian region which 
were to result ultimately in mountains : the raising of part 
of the Green Mountains above the sea-level, though it may 
have been but to a very small height, was the commence- 
ment of the elevation of the Appalachian chain. 

3. life. (1.) Progress. — There is no evidence that the 

system of life in its progress during the Primordial and 
Middle Silurian had so far advanced as to include a tei’res- 
trial species, or the lowest of Vertebrates. Trilobites held 
the first position in the former of these eras, Orthocei*ata 

and other Cephalopods in the latter. 

It was the Age of Mollushs; and while Cephalopods took 
the lead in the life of the world, all the other orders of Mol- 
lusks had their representatives. No other sub-kingdom was 
as well displayed in its several grand divisions, not even that 
of the Eadiates. Among Articulates, there were neither 
Myriapods, Spiders, nor Insects; for these are essentially 
terrestrial animals, and the first species of thorn thus fhr 
discovered are of the Devonian a,go. 

(2.) Exterminations and Creations. — Among the genera of 
the Lower Silurian, only five have living species. These 
are Lingula, Piscina, Bhgnchonella, and Crania among 
Brachiopods, and LTautilus among Cephalopods. These 
genera of long lineage thus reach through all time from 
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the beginning of the systems of life. Ali other genera 
disajipear. — vsome at the close of the Priiiiordiai, others at 
that of the Trenton or Hudson period, or even at the 
termination of subordinate epochs within these periods. 

The extermination of species took place at intervals 
through the periods, as well as at their close; though the 
latter were most universal. With the changes from one 
stratum to another there were disappearances of some 
species, and with the changes from one formation to 
another, still larger proportions became extinct. Ho Prim- 
ordial species are known to occur in the Trenton period; 
very few of the species of the earlier epoch of the Trenton 
survive into the next epoch ; and very many of those of the 
Trenton did not exist in the Hudson period. Thus life and 
death were in progress together, species being removed, and 
other species being created, as time moved on. 

In the first chapter of Genesis we read that on the fifth 
day the waters brought forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life; and the rocks declare most decisively that 
the waters were filled with life when the Silurian age 
opened, — although but the earlier species of the life of that 
fifth day. The eyes of the Trilobites have been referred to 
as evidence of sunshine and clear skies in that early era. 
The existence of so much animal life is itself as good proof 
of the fact; for without the sun the systems of life could 
not have had even the display they presented in the Primor- 
dial period. It is clear, therefore, that although the first 
vegetation may have existed in Azoic time, w'hile the seas 
were unduly warm and while, therefore, the earth was 
densely shrouded in clouds, as the Zoic ages began the 
clouds were already broken, and the earth had completed its 
garniture of sky and greater and lesser lights,'^ 
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3 . UPPER SILURIAN EEA. 

L SuLdivisiom 

The Upper Silurian in NTorth America includes three 
periods : the NTiagara, the, Salina, and the Lower Helder- 
BERG. The name of the fir$t is from the INiagara EiYerj 
along which the rocks are displayed ; that of the 
from Saiiiia in central ISTew York, the beds being the salt- 
bearing rocks of that part of the State ; that of the third, 
from the Helderberg Mountains, south of Albany, where 
the lower rocks are of this period. 

2. Eocks: kinds and distribution. 

The rocks of Niagara period are— 1, a conglomerate 
and grit-rock ihQ Orieida which extends 

from central ISTew York southward along the Appalachian 
region, having a thickness of 700 feet in some parts of 
Pennsylvania; 2, shaly sandstones of the Medina growp, 
which spread westward from central I^ew York through 
Michigan, and also southward along the Appalachian region, 
being 1500 feet thick in Pennsylvania ; 3, hard sandstones, 
or flags and shales of the Clinton group, having nearly the 
same distribution as the Medina formation, though a little 
more widely spread in the west, and about 2000 feet thick 
in Pennsylvania; 4, the Niagara group, occurring in western 
ISTew York, and extending widely over both the xAppalaehian 
and Interior Continental regions ; it consists of shales belo w 
and thick limestone above at NTiagara, mainly of limestone 
in the Interior region, and of clayey sandstone or shales in 
the Appalachian region, where it has a thickness of 1600 
feet or more. The ISTiagara is one of the great limestone 
formations * of the continent, existing also in the Arctic 
regions. 

Pipple-marks and mud-cracks are very common in the 
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Medina formation. The example of rili-marks figured on 
page 82 is from its strata in western MeAv York. 

Tlie Salina rocks are fragile clayey sandstones, marlites, 
and shales, usually reddish in color, and including a little 
limestone. They occur in NeAV Y'ork and sparingly to the 
westA^ard, being thickest (700 to 1000 feet thick) in Onon- 
daga county,, M.Y. 

The salt of Salina and Syracuse, in central Me w York, is 
obtained from aa^'cHs of salt A/rater 150 to 310 feet deep, AA’-hich 
are borings into these saliferous rocks. 35 to 45 gallons of 
the Avater afford a bushel of salt, AArhile of sea-AA^ater it takes 
350 gallons for the same amount. Mo salt is found in solid 
masses. Gypsum is common in some of the beds. A lime- 
stone called the Guelph formation overlies the Miagara beds 
at Guelph and in some other parts of AA^esterii Canada. 

The Loioer Helderherg group consists mainly of limestones, 
and is the second limestone formation of the Upper Silurian. 
But the rock is generally impure or earthy, and the forma- 
tion is mostly confined to the State of MeAV York and to the 
Appalachian region on the south. 

The section, fig. 152, represents the rocks on the Miagara 
Eiver at and beloAV the Balls. The falls are at F ; the Avhirl- 
pool, 3 miles beloAA^, at W ^ and the Lewiston Heights, which 
front Lake Ontario, at L. Mos. 1, 2, 3, 4 are different sand- 
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stone strata belonging to the Medina group ; 5, shale, and 
6, limestone, to the Clinton group; 7, shale, and 8, lime- 

9 ^ 
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stone, to the Niagara group. (Hall) The next section (fig. 
153), from the region south of the eastern part of Lake 
Ontario, consists as follows 5 6, Medina group, 5 <?, Clinton 

Fig. 153. 



■■ 5C' ' ■ 0' ; 

Section of the Salina and underlying strata, from north to south, south of Lake Ontario. 


group, 6 d, Niagara group (shale and iimestoiie), 6, Salina 
beds, (Hall.) 

In Great Britain, the Upper Silurian rocks are first sand, 
stones and shales, called, when occurring in South Wales, 
LUmdoverij beds, and corresponding to the Medina and Clin- 
ton groups j above these, the limestone group, con- 

sisting of limestone and some shale (and including in the 
upper portion the Dudley limestone). These rocks occur as 
surface-rocks near the borders of Wales and England. Next 
comes the Ludlow grou]), of the age of the Lower Helder- 
berg, and perhaps also of the first part of the American 
Devonian. 

In Scandinavia, the Gothland limestone is the equivalent 
of the Niagara. 

a Life. 

The limestone strata and most of the other beds of the 
Niagara group are full of fossils; so also are the rocks 
of the Lower Helderberg period, and the Wenloek and 
Ludlow foiinatioiis of Great Britain. The Saiina formation 
is almost wholly destitute of them. 

The life of the era was the same in general features as 
that of the later half of the Lower Silurian. It was wholly 
marine. 

The only plants were Algm, or sea-weeds. 

In the Animal Kingdom the sub-kingdom of Radiates was 
represented by Corals and Crinoids; that of Molhishs, by 
species of all the grand divisions, among which the Brachio- 
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Eadiates : Fig. 154, Zaphrentis bUateralis, Clinton gronp : 15<5, Favosites Niagarensis, Nia' 
gara group; 156, Halysites cateuulatus, id.; 157, Cai'yocrinus ornatus, id.— Mollusks : 
Fig. 158, Pentantorus oblongtis, Clinton gr.; 159, Ortliis biloba (X 2), Niagara gr. and Dud- 
ley limestone; 160, Leptena transversalis, id.; 161, Strophomena, id.; 162, Rliynchouella 
cuneatii, U. S. and Great Britain ; 163, Avicula emacerata, Niag. gr. ; 164, Cyclonema cancellata, 
Clinton gr.; 165., Piatyceras angulatum, Niag. gr. — Articulates: Fig. 166, Iloinaiunotus 
delphinoceplialus. 

of a]l other Mollusks 5 thut of Articulates, by Worms, Ostra- 
eoids, and Trilobites; and before the close of the era, by the 
new form of Crustaceans represented in fg. 174. 
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1. Eadiates.—Fig. 164 is a iiolyp-coral of the Cyatlwphyl- 
loid tribe, showing the radiating plates of the interior; fig. 
155 a snocios of Favosites, a genus in which tlic corals have 
a columnar structure, and horizontal partitions suhdivi o 

Figs, ler-m. 



MotinSKS: Fiiis. IW, 108, Pontamerns galeatua; 169, ItO. Khyncliondla ventncosa; LI, 
Snirifer macropleunis; 172, Tfiitaculites oruatus; 173,16. entarged.— AETiociiTES ; Fig. 
171, Eiiryptarns remipca, a small specimen; 176, Leperditia alia. Species all from the 
Lower Helderljerg group. 

the cells within; fig. 156, Halysites catenuMus, called chain- 
coml; fig. 157, a Crinoid, Caryocrmus ornatus, the arms at 
the summit broken off; fig. 89, p. 57, another CriiioM of the 
family of Cystideans, from the Niagara group ; fig. 87, p. 57, 
a star-fish, also from the Niagara group. 

2. IIolhisks.—Txgs. 158 to 162, different Erachiopods of 
the Niagara period; figs. 167 to 171, other species eharae- 
toristio of the Lower Helderberg period; figs. 164, 165, 
Gasteropods of the Niagara period ; fig. 172. small slender 
tubular cones, called Tehtacidites, almost making up the 
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oiass of some: layers in the Lower Helderberg; the form of 
, oue of them,: enlarged, is shown in ,fig. 178..; ... 

Articidates. — Fig. 166, a reduced figure of a common Trl- 
lobite'of, the ^ Niagara group, a species of Ilonialonotmy often 
having a length of 8 or 10 inches; fig, 174, Euryptenis 
remipes^ of a new family of Grustaceans, commencing in the 
Lower Helderberg; it is sometimes nearly a foot longj 
species of . the same family occur in Great Eritain in tbo 
Ludlow beds, and one of them is supposed, from the frag- 
ments found, to have been 6 or 8 feet long, far surpassing 
any Crustacean now living; fig. 175, an Ostracoid Crusta- 
cean, the Leperditia alta^ of unxusually large size for the 
family, modern Ostracoids seldom exceeding a twelfth of 
an inch in length. 

In the Ui)per Ludlow beds of Great Britain a few remains 
of land-plants and of fishes have been found. But, from the 
similarity of many fossils of the upper part of the Ludlow 
beds to those of the Upper Helderberg, it is probable that 
these Upper Ludlow beds, if referred to the American sys- 
tem of subdivisions, would rank as Devonian. 

4. General Observations. 

1. Geography, — On the map, p. 69, the areas over which 
the Silurian formations are surface-rocks are distinguished 
by being horizontally lined. It is observed that they spread 
southward from the northern Azoic. 

South of the Silurian area commences the Devonian, 
■which is vertically lined ; and the limit between them shows 
approximately the course of the sea-shore at the close of the 
Silurian age. It is seen that more than half of Hew York, 
and nearly all of Canada and Wisconsin, had by that time 
become part of the dry land ; but a broad bay covered the 
Michigan region to the northern point of Lake Michigan, 
for here Devonian rocks, and to some extent Carboniferous, 
were afterwards formed. The Azoic dry land, the back- 
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bone of the continent, had also 

lar manner on its eastern and western sides, throu^^h British 

^X*t,^with all the increase, the amount of dp- land in North 
America was still small. Europe is ipoved by Bimilar ep 
deuce to have had much un dry land. Ihe rarface of the 
earth was a surface of great waters, with the continents 

only in embryo, -one large area and some islands represent- 
iim that of North America, and an archipelagm that of 
Bm-ope. The emerged land, moreover, was most extensive 
in the higher latitudes. The rivers of a worid so small m 
its lands must also have been small. The lands, too, accord- 
ing to present evidence, were barren, except perhaps during 

the closing pai't of the age. ^ 

The succession of Upper Silurian formations is as f^- 
lo. 57 g ;_(!') The coarse grit called Oneida eonglomeipe, 
occurring of great thickness along the Appalachmn region, 
and reaching north to central New York; p) the Medina 
sandstone, also very thick along the Appalachian regmn, 
and extending northward to central New 1 oi’b, and, brides 
spreading westward beyond the limits of that State , (3) thfe 
Clinton group of flags and shales, having the same Appala- 
chian extension and great thickness, but spreadmg on the 
north much farther westward, even to the JVUssissippi ; 

(4) the Niagara group, covering the Appalachian region 
deeply with sandstone and shales, and New York with shales 
and limestones, and spreading as a great limestone forma- 
tion through the larger part of the Interior pgion i *ben 

(5) the limited Salina salt-bearing marlites of N ew Xoi'k, 


* On the map referred to, page 69, lines of the Silnrian and Devoman aro 
seen to extend from the Hudson River sonthwestward along the Appalachian 
re-ion. But the outcrop of the Silurian, here represented, is not evidence that 
there was a strip of dry land along this region from the close of the tnlnnan 
era, hecause there is proof that these Appalachian outcrops are a eonsequenee ot 
the iiplift of the Appalachian MountaiiiSy an event of much later date. (p. 15o.) 
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and tke. AppalacMan region southwest, witli some .eotempo- 
raneous limestones in Canada ; then (6) another limestone, 
but impure and mostly confined to Few York State and the 
Appalachian region. These facts teach that geographicai 
changes took place from time to time, in the course of the 
era, corresponding to these several changes in the forma- 
tions* The clear continental seas of the Trenton period 
were succeeded by conditions fitted to produce the several 
arenaceous and argillaceous formations, of varying limits, 
which followed p and then they were again in existence at 
the epoch of the Fiagara group, when corals, erinoids, and 
shells covered the bottom of the continental sea and made 
the Fiagara limestone formations. But the pure continental 
seas in the Fiagara epoch were less extended than those of 
the Trenton; for the Appalachian region, instead of being 
part of the pure sea and making limestones, was receiving 
great depositions of sand and clay, as if it were at the time 
a broad reef, or bank, bordering the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Fiagara epoch of limestone-making was followed by 
the Salina or Saliferous period. As the beds are (1) clays 
and claj^ey sands, (2) are almost wholly without fossils, 
and (3) afford salt, it may b*e inferred that central Few 
York was at the time a great salt marsh, mostly shut off 
from the sea. Over such an area the waters would at times 
have become too salt to support life, owing to partial evapor- 
ation under the hot sun, and too fresh at other times, from 
the rains. Moreover, muddy deposits would have been 
formed; for they are now common in salt marshes wherever 
there is, as there was then, no covering of vegetation, and 
tlie salt waters would naturally have j^ielded salt on evapox'- 
ation in the drier seasons. Thx'ough an occasional ingi’ess 
of the sea, the salt waters might have been re-supplied for 
further evapoi’ation. 

There is direct testimony as to the condition of the land 
and shallowness of the waters in the regions where many 
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Of the rocks were in progress; for rippie-marks and imid^ 
cracks are common in some layers, and are positive evidence 
that the sands and earth that are now the solid rock were 
then the loose sands of beaches, sand-flats, or sea-bottoms, or 
the mud of a salt marsh. Such little markings, therefore, 
remove all doubt as to the condition of central ]S"ew York 
in the Salina period. 

Similar markings indicate, also, the precise condition of 
the region of the Medina sandstone, showing that tliez’c were 
sand-fiats, sea-beaches, and muddy bottoms open to the 
inhowing sea. Where the rill-marks were made (hg. 19, p. 
32) the sands of the spot wei’e those of a gently sloping flat 
. or beach ; the waters swept lightly over the sands, dropping 
here and there a stray shell (as the Lingula cuneata) or a 
pebble, which became partly buried; and then, as they 
retreated, they made a tiny plunge over the little obstacle 
and farrowed out the loose sand below it. The flrrnness of 
the sand, lightness of the shells, and smallness of the fur- 
rows are proof that the movements were light. 

The great thickness of the several formations of the Upper 
Silurian along the Appalachian region leads to many inte- 
resting conclusions. It has been stated (p. 92) that the 
Appalachian formations of the earlier Silurian were equally 
remarkable for their great thickness. The Appalachian 
region , from the Primordial era onward, was, hence, in strong 
contrast with the Interior Continental region, where the 
series of eotemporaneous beds are hardly one-tenth as thick. 
Taking this into connection with another fact, that very 
many of tlie strata among the thousands of feet of Silurian 
formations in the Appalachian region contain those evidences 
of shallow water and mud-flat or sand-flat origin above ex- 
plained, there is full jM’Oof that in the Silurian ora the region 
was for the most part, as already suggested, a vast sand- 
reef, ever increasing by new accumulations under the action 
of t)io waves and currents of the ocean It was much of 
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the t/aiie a great ba'rrier-r^ between the open ocean 

and the Intenor Contmental and under it« iee, this 

inner sea, opening southward through the area of the Mexi- 
can (xulf, was often in the best eondition for the growth of 
the shelis, corals, and erinoids of which the great imiestones 
were made., ■ 

While the Appalachian region was alike in its general 
condition through the earlier and later Siiiirian, the limits 
of the fonnatioiis in pi^ogress during these two eras were 
somewhat different. The Gi^een Mountain portions of the 
region took no part in the new dejiositions during the Upper 
Silurian era. The fact stated on page 91, that it had become 
part of the comparatively stable and emerged portion of the 
continent, is thus proved; for if it had been under water, 
some Upper Silurian beds would have been formed about its 
western or central portions. The part of the Appalachian 
region which participated, during the Upper Silurian era, in 
the great changes connected with the formation of i*ock»s, 
extended northward from Pennsylvania into Mew York, and 
not along the Green Mountains; the rocks in the State of 
Mew York have great thickness for some distance beyond 
the Pennsylvania border, but thin out about the centre. 

2. Life. — In the Upper Silurian the highest species of the 
seas and of the world continued to' be MoIIusks, of the order 
of Cephalopods. At the same time, Trilobites were the first 
of Articulates, and sea-weeds the highest of plants.* Corals 
and Grinoids were the only species of life that had the sem- 
blance of fiowers. These flower-animals foreshadowed the 
flowers of the vegetable kingdom for ages before any of the 
latter existed. 

There had been, however, considerable progress in the 
unfolding of the system of life, through the creation of new 
species and the introduction of new genera and families. 


The viily excejaioiis to this rem^rlv yet knowB are alluded to on page 99. 
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eotemporaneously witli the extinction of the older forms. 
In the Lower Silurian era at least 1000 species of animals 
became extinct in America, and 600 in Great Britain ; and 
ill the Upper Silurian 800, or more, in America. The kind 
of progress which was exhibited is explained on a future 
page. 


n. AGE OF FISHES, OR DEVOIS^IAH AGE. 

1. Subdivision. 

The Devonian Ago may be divided into two eras, an 
earlier and a later,— or that of the loioer and that of the upper 
formations. The earlier includes the periods Oriskany and 
OoRNiEEROtis ; the later, th.Q Hamilton, Chemung, and Cats- 
KILL. The Oriskany period might with almost equal pro- 
priety be annexed to the Upiier Silurian. The distinction 
of the Catskill from the Chemung is questioned. 

2. Bocks: kinds and distribution. 

1. Earlier and Later eras.— -The earlier Devonian is remark- 
able for a great limestone formation, ivhieh spread from 
Hew York over a large part of the Interior region, and 
nearly equalled the Trenton in extent ; w hile the later has 
almost' no limestones, the rocks being sandstones and shales 
with some conglomerates. 

2. Oriskany Period. — The first of the formations, the OrU- 
kany sandstone, is a rough-looking, earth}- rock. It extends 
along the Appalachian region, and northward in Hew York 
to the vicinity of Oriskany. A rock of the same age occurs 
also in the Eastern border region in Maine and Hova Scotia. 
To this succeeds the — 

3. Corniferous Period. — Its lowest rocks are fragmental 
beds, called the Cauda-GaUi grit and the Schoharie grit, 
having their distribution along the Appalachian region, 
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commeiiciiig in , central and.-eastern, Hew York.'.and extend- 
ing .south westward. .. 

Hext follows the great Gorjiiferoiis limeBtone, tm lower 
part of which is sometimes called the Onondaga limestoney 
and the whole often the Upper Ilelderberg group. It stretches 
from eastern Hew York westward to the States beyond the 


.'Mississippi. ^ , 

The name Corniferous (derived from the Latin com horn) 

was given it by Eaton, from its frequently containing a kind 

of flint called /lorwstone. 

This hornstone differs from true flint in being less tough, 
or more splintery in fracture, though it is like it in hardness 

and in consisting wholly of silica. j? tj- 

The limestone is literally an ancient coral reef, it con- 
tains corals in vast numbers and of great variety ; and in 
some places, as near Louisville, Kentucky, at the halls on 
the Ohio, the resemblance to a modern reef is perfect, borne 
of the coral masses at that place are 6 or 8 feet in diameter; 
and single polyps of the Cyathophylloid corals had m some 
species a diameter of 2 and 3 inches, and in one, of 6 or / 

inches. ^ r •. 

The same reef-rock occurs near Lake Memphremagog on 
the borders of Vermont and Canada; but the corals have 
there been partly obliterated by metamorphism. The lime- 
stone occurs among motamorphic schists, a talcose schist 
overlying it, according to Hitchcock. The crystalline rocks 
extending south through Vermont into Massachusetts, and 
the granites and gneiss of the White Mountains, are suppose 
to bo altered Devonian sandstones and shales. _ 

4. Hamilton Period.— The Hamilton formation consists ot 
sandstones and shales, with a few thin layers of limestone. 
It consists of three pdrts,. corresponding to three epochs, 
the lower part is called the Mareellus shale; the middle, the 
m-milton beds; and the upper, the Genesee 
its greatest thickness along the Appalachians. From -Nca 
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York it siireads westward, and, in the form of what is 
called black slate, more properly a black shale (supposed to 
be of the epoch of the Genesee shale), it is widely known 
through the Interior Continental region. 

The Hamilton beds afford an excellent flagging-stone in 
central Hew York and on the Hudson Eiver, which is ex- 
tensively quarried and exported to other States. 

5 Chevmng Period.— The Chemung beds are mainly ^ind- 
stones, or sbaly sandstones, with some conglomerate. They 
spread over a large part of southern Hew lork, having 
great thickness in the Catskill Mountains. 

The formation along the Appalachians is oUOO feet thick. 
It thins out to the west of Hew York, in Ohio, and Michigan. 

In the following section, taken on a north-and-south line 
south of Lake Ontario, Ho. 6 represents the beds of the 


Fig. 176. 



7 9 10 a 

Section of Devonian formations south of Lake Ontario. 

Salina period; overlaid by 7, the Lower Helderberg lime- 
stone; 9, the Corniferous, or Upper Helderberg limestone; 
10, a, b, c, the Hamilton beds; and 11, the Chemung group. 

k ’ Catskill Period.— The Catskill rocks of Hew York have 
been considered as pertaining to a Catskill period ; but recent 
observations have shown that they are part oi the Chemung 
formation. It is not yet known that the same is true of the 
sandstones and shales of Pennsylvania, referred to the Cats- 
kill period, -which are stated to have a thickness of 6000 feet. 

In Great Britain, the Devonian rocks have been called 
the Old Red Sandstone, the prevailing rock in Wales and 
Scotland being a red sandstone. This sandstone formation, 
liowever, includes maids of red and other colors, and some 
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limestone. Tlie distribution in Great Britain is sliown on 
the map, p. 120. In Germany, in the Blienisii provinces, thei’c 
is a coral limestone very similar to that of ISiorili Araeriea. 

3. Life. 

1. General characteristics. 

The Devonian of ISTorth America, as far as now known, is 
the era of the iirst of terrestrial plants^ the first of Insects or 
terrestrial Articulates^ and the fiirst, also, of Vertebrates. These 
early Vertebrates \Yeve Fishes ^ — the species that belong to the 
water. 

2. Plants. 

Figs. 177-179 represent portions of some of the plants. 
Fig. 179 is a fragment of a fern, and figs. 177, 178, portions 

m-179. 179 


Plants. — F ig. 177, Lepidodericlrou prim^entm, from the Hamilton group; 

ibid.; 179, Noeggerathia Halliana, from the Chemung group. 

of the trees, of the age. The scars or prominences over the 
surface are the bases of the fallen leaves : a dried branch of 
a ISTorway spruce, stripped of its leaves, looks closely like 
fig. 178. By referring to page 60, it will there be seen that 
among the Cryptogams there is one order, the highest, or 

10 ^ 
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that of Acrogem^ in which the plants have upward growth 
like ordinary treeSj and the tissues are partly vascular ; it is 
the one containing the Fe7iis^ Lycopodia^ Bguiseta. The 
most ancient of land plants belong, to a great extent, to 
this order,— the highest of Cryptogams. Another portion are 
related to the lowest qtAov of floioer-hearing plants, or 
gams, callod Gymnosperms (see p. 61). 

The groups represented under these divisions are the 
following' :■ — 

I. Flowerless Plants, or Cryptogams, Order of Ac%o- 

GENS. 

1. Fern tribe.— species have a general resemblance to 
the ferns or brakes of the present time. 

2. Lycopodhm tribe^ or that of the Ground-pine. — The ex- 
isting plants of this tribe are slender species, seldom over 4 
or 5 feet high : some of the ancient were of the size of forest- 
trees. These ancient species belong mostly to the Zejpido- 

family, ill which the scars are contiguous and are 
arranged in quincunx order, — that is, alternate in adjoining 
rows, — as shown in fig. 177. The Ground-pine of our woods, 
although fiowerless like the fern, has leaves very similar to 
those of the spruce or cedar (Conifers) ; and this type of 
plants is intermediate in some respects between the Acro- 
gens and Gymnosperms (Conifers). 

3. Fquisetum tribe. — The Equiseta of modern wet woods 
are slender, hollow, jointed rushes, called sometimes scouring- 
rushes. They often have a circle of slender leaf-like append- 
ages at each joint. 

The CalamiteSj or tree-rushes^ are peculiar to the ancient 
world, none having existed since the Mesozoic. They had 
jointed stiuated stems like the Equiseta, and otherwise 
resembled them. But they were often a score of feet or 
more in height, and sometimes 6 inches in diameter. Some 
of them had hollow stems like the Equiseta ; others had the 
Ulterior of the stems woody, and these were intermediate in 
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sQBie respects between the Eqniseta and the Gvmnosperms. 
Figv 22i, under the Carboniferous age, represents a portion 
of one of these plants. 

II. Flowering Plants, or PhenogAxUs, 0/ the Order of 
Gymnospeems. 

1. Conifers . — The species are related to the common pines 
and spruces, or more nearlj to the Araiicarian pines oi‘ 
Australia and South America. The fossils are merely por- 
tions of the trunk or branches. It has been suggested by 
Mr. Lesqiiereux that ail the specimens belong to the follow- 
ing tribe - 

2. 8igiUarids.—The Sigillarice were trees of moderate 
height, with stout, sparingly-branched trunks, bearing long 
linear leaves much like those of the Lepidodendra. The 
scars on the exterior are mostly in parallel vertical lines, as 
in fig. 178 and fig. 222, p. 127, and not in quincunx order, 
like those of the Lepidodendra. 

The earliest fossil land-plants thus far found in the United 
States occur in the Hamilton formation. Whether they 
occur lower than this, or in earlier Devonian, in Canada 
and Hew Brunswick, is not certain. 

Conifers, Ferns, and Lepidodendra have also been reported 
from some of the Devonian beds of Britain and Europe. The 
earliest remains found in Great Britain occur in the lowest 
Devoiiian, and also in the Upper Ludlow beds (p. 99). 

The hoiuistone develops, under the microscope, the fact 
that it was probably made from the siliceous remains of 
plants and animals. Figs. 180 to 194 represent some of the 
species which have been detected by Dr. M. C. White in 
specimens from Hew York and elsewhere. Figs. 180 to 186 
are microscopic plants, related to the Desmids; fig. 187 is 
another kind, called a Diatom^ a kind which forms siliceous 
shells, and -which is probably one of the sources of the 
silica of which the hornstone was made. (See, on Diatoms 
and Desmids, p. 61.) Figs. 188, 189 are spicules of SpongeSt 
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also siliceous, and another of the sources f 

190-192 are probably also sponge-spicules. I lg^• 
ftnlments of the teeth of some Gasteropod Mo lusk ihc 
ast is from a hornstone of the Trenton period (Silurian) 
vilh was found to afford the same evidences of oiganic 


3. Animals. 

was the coral period of the ancient 
or since, not even the present, have 
:tent been formed, 
ichiopods were still the prevailing 
Bivalves or Conohifers, and Uni- 


from the Hornstone. 

more fibiiiiduBt thaiH in the 
)halopods commenced in the 
bho partitions or septa in the 
flat or simply concave; but 
e margin of the plate has one 
16 angles being at the middle 
name is from the Greek gomu 
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Figs. 195-200. 



Radiates. — Fig. 195, Zaplirentis Rafinesqiiii; 196, 197, Cyathophynum riigosum; 198, 
SyriDgopora Maclurii ; 199, Aulopora cornuta; 200, Favosites Goldfassi: all of the Cornif- 
erous period. 


1. Radiates. — Fig. 195, one of the Cyathophylloid corals, 
Zaplirentis Rafinesquii; fig. 196, another, Cyathophyllum ruga- 
sum^ both from the Falls of the Ohio, and the latter forming 
very large masses. Fig. 197 is a top view of the cells in 
fig. 196. Fig. 200, a Favosites from the same locality, showing 
well the columnar structure characterizing the genus : the 
species F. Goldfussi occurs both in America and Europe. 
Figs. 198 and 199 are small corals from Canada West. 

2. Molliisks. — Figs. 201 to ,203, Brachiopods from the 
Hamilton beds p figs. 204, 205, Conchifers, from the same; 
fig. 206, Goniatites Marcellensis, ib.; fig. 207, a view of the 
back, showing the angles in the partitions, this species hav- 
ing only one angle or re-entering lobe. 

3. Articulates. — Fig. 208, the Trilobite Phacops Pnfo. 

4. Vertebrates. — The fishes of the Devonian belong to two 
orders : the Ganoid and the Selachian (see x>' '^1)- Some of 
the Ganoids are represented in figs. 210 to 216. The fishes 
of this order are related in several points to Eop tiles. Unlike 
ordinary fishes (or the Teliosts)— (1) they have the power 
of moving tlie head up and down at the articulation between 
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■ the articulation being made by means 
we surface , (2) the air-bladdei , whic 

Pigs. 201-^208. 


MoLLUSKS.-Fiff. 201 , Atrypa aspera; 202 , Spirifer raiicronanTS^; zu.., ’ 

Grammysia Hamiltonensis ; 205 , Microdon bellistmtus; 206 , 207 , Gomatites MarcelieDSis. 
all from the Hamilton group. Articulates t Pig. 208 , Phacops Bufo, trom the Hamilton 
group. 

answers to tlie lung of higLer animals, has a cellular or 
lung-like structure, thus approximating to air-breathing 
species ; (3) the teeth have in general a structure like that 
of some early Reptiles. Fig. 210 is a reduced view of a Ganoid 
with large plates over the body, like a Turtle : moreover, it 
moved by moans of paddles instead of its tail, the principal 
oro-an of motion in most Fishes, and in this, also, it resembles 
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Turtles. It is the Pterichthys of Agassiz, a name signifying 
winged fish. There is another plate-covered kind, one genus 


Figs. 209, 210, 



Verteeeates.— Fig. 209, Fin-spine of a Shark (X^; 210, Pterichthys Milleri (X^). 


of which is named Coceosteus, which wants the paddles, and 
sculled itself along with the tail, like most Pishes. Pig. 211 
represents a different type of Ganoid, the Cephalaspis, having 
a flat and broad plate-covered head, with rhombic scales 
over the body : figs. 212 show the forms of some of the 
scales. Pig. 215 is another, a species of Pipterus, covered 
with rhombic scales, put on, as in the preceding, much as 
tiles are arranged on a roof : fig. 216 is one of the scales, 
natural size. Fig. 213 is another type of Ganoids, having 
the scales rounded and set on more like shingles ; it is a P^olo- 
ptychius : fig.214 represents a scale, natural size. These figures 
are all much reduced. BQdXesof^HdloptycMus have been found 
in Obemung beds which were over an inch and a half broad, 
indicating the existence of fishes of great size. 





Ganoids. — Fig. 211, Cophalaspis Lyollii (X^a); 212, Scales; 213, Uoloptychixis (XM)J 
Scale; 215, Diptenis macrolepidotus (X3^); 216, Scale. 


has a pavement of broad bony pieces for grinding. The 
food in the seas for these carnivorous Pishes consisted mainly 
ofslieil-f sh and mail-clad Ganoids; and grinders were, there- 
fore, better suited for the times than cutting teeth. Many 
of these Cestraciont sharks were of very large size. Fig. 
209 represents a hn-spine of one, drawn two-thirds its aetngl 
size, found in the Corniferous beds of the State of Mew York 
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Tiie remains of FisiiesiB the rocks are.. iniiiieroiis after the 
first appearance of them. 

4. General Observations. 

1. Geography.*— -During the Silurian there had been a gra- 
dual gain of dry land on the north, extending the Azoic con- 
tinent (p 7S) southward. This gain continued through the 
Devonian, so that the beds of the next age, the Carhon- 
iferous, extend only a short distance north of the southern 
boundary of New York. The sea-shore was thus being set 
farther and farther southward with the progressing j^eriods. 

The forinations have their greatest thickness along the 
Appalachian region, as in the Silurian Age. And both this 
fact and their successions lead to similar general conclu- 
sions to those stated on page 102. 

2. Life. — The great feature of the Devonian age is the 
introduction of the first of terrestrial plants, the first of ter- 
restrial animals (Insects), and the first of Vertebrates. It 
is j)Ossibie that future discovery may throw farther back in 
time the commencement of these types. However this may 
be, whenever the first land-plant appeared, it was an epoch 
of great progress in the system of life on the earth. It was 
a change from the leafiess Sea-weed to Ferns, Lepidodendra, 
and Pines, — from a hare and lifeless world above tide-level 
to one of forest-clad hills. 

This step of progress from Sea-weeds to Ferns, Lycopo- 
dia, and Pines was not made by a gradual working upward 
through Mosses and other low forms of Cryptogams. On 
the contrary, no Mosses, although many are true marsh- 
species, appear to have been in existence until long after the 
close of the Carboniferous age. It was a sudden advance 
from the lowest to the highest of Cryptogams. 

In the same manner, with regard to Fishes, the earliest 
species belong to the two highest groups of the class, — ^the 
Sharks and Ganoids; and both are above the level of the 
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least evidence of any a gradual rise in 

Worm, or Trilobite to the highest. The 

the grade of Fishes ftom eminently com- 

Devonian Fishes are oft g ^ introduction into 

t*: “« JtfSl 1. a a» >«» 
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development. J , , rio-htly to ascribe the exist- 
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OARBOniTEROUS AGE, OR AGE OF COAL 
• ^ PLANTS. 

1 General Characteristics: Subdivision. 

-5S7s:n^9iiE:-5 

vated ridges existing any whei , „ the land with 

(3.) The luxuriant vegetation, clotning 

forests and jungles. t-nsect life over the land, and of 
(4.) The ---f"«%tiX inthrmarshesandseas^ 

Amphibians and other Jh. P characteristics, it was 
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prevailing rock, and there are but thin 

regions of sandstones and shales. This period w as o 

by^the Garbon^erous, or that of the true Coal 

even in this middle period of the age thei-e were altexM 

tions of submerged with emerged 

drvand marshy lands luxuriantly overgrown with shiub- 
bery and forest-trees intervening between other long eras 
Seat barren continental seas. Then there was anlosing 
period— the Perinian,— in which the ocean prevailed agai , 
though with contracted limits ; for the rocks are mainly of 

“TheOrboniferous period and ® 

fact that the great coal beds of the world originated mainly 
during their progress. The term Permian was given to the 
rocks of the thfrd period by Murchison de Yerneuil and 
Keyserling, from a region of Permian rocks in Eussia, the 
Sent kingdom of Permia, now divided into the govern- 
ments of Perm, Viatka, Kasan, Orenberg, etc. 

2. Distribution of Carboniferous Eocks. 

The Carboniferous areas on the map 
p. 69 are the dark areas; the black cross-lined ^^h white 
being the Subearboniferous; the pure black, tie ® 
rousi the black dotted with white, the Permian. The last 

occur only west of the Mississippi. 

The following are the positions of the several great areas 

sfs™ Boe^k Eegion.-(1.) The Bhode Island 
extendtng from Newport in Ehode Island to Worcester in 

Massaclmsetts. 

(2.) The jy»» SccUa .ni Nm Smnsmd, 

TI Appalachian and Inteeioe Eegions. (. .) ^ „ 

Anvalachian area, extending from the southern borders of 

New York and Ohio southwestward to Alabama, 

the larger part of Pennsylvania, half of Ohio, part o 
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little of Mississippi. 
, this coal field is 

the accompanying m 


of the State, the black areas being those of the coal 
The Michigan area, covering the ccnti al part o 
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(3.) The Illinois and Missouri area, or that of the Mbsis- 
sippi basin, covering much of Illinois, and part of^ Indiana, 
Kentucky, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, and xirkansas, 

and stretching southward into northern Texas. 

(4.) The Bocky Mountain area, situated in some parts ot the 
summits of the Eocky Mountains, as around the Great Salt 

liilliB ill TJtjEll* ■ ' T j •{ ■ 

III. Arctic Eegion.* — The Melville Island, and those oi 

other islands between Grinnell Land and Banks Land, 

mostly north of latitude 70^. 

The areas of workable coal measures are estimated, as 

follow : — 


1. Ehode Island. ^a'lare miles. 

2 Mova Scotia and Mew Brunswick 18,000 

s'. Appalachian “ “ 

The total for the whole United States is about 130,0 
square miles. 


Carboniferous strata occur also in Great Brhain and 
various parts of Europe. Those of England are distributed 
over an area between South Wales on the west and the 
Newcastle basin on the northeast coast (as shown by the 
black areas on the following map), the most important for 
coal being the South Wales region; the Lancashire district, 
bordering on Manchester and Liverxiool; the Yorkshire, 
about Leeds and Sheffield ; and the Newcastle 

Scotland has some small areas between the Grampian 
range on the north and the Lammermuirs on the south ; and 
Ireland, several coal regions of large extent, as at Ulster, 
Connaught, Leinster (Kilkenny), and Munster. 

The coal-fields of Europe which are most Avorked. are the 
Belgian, bordering on and passing into France. Germany 
contains only small coal-bearing areas ; and Eussia in Europe 

11 ^ 
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Fig. 218, Geological Map of England. The areas lined horizontally and numbered 1 are 
Silurian. Those lined vertically (2), Devonian. Those cross-lined (3), Subcarboniferou-s, 
Cjirboniferous (4), black. Permian (5). Those lined obliquely from right to left, Triassic (6), 
Lias (7 a\ Oolite (7 ft), Wealden (B), Cretaceous (0). Those lined obliquely from left to 
right (10, 11), Tertiary. A is London, B, Liverpool, C, Manchester, D, Newcastle. 
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almost none, although the Subcarhonifemus and Permian 
rocks cover large portions of the surface. 

The following are the areas of some of the foi^eign coal 
districts : — 

Great Britain and Ireland 12,000 square miles. 

Spain.,,. 4,000 ‘G 

Finance. 2,000? 

Belgium 518 “ 

or less than 20,000 square miles, against 148,000 in North 
America. 

Yaluable coal beds are not found in any rocks older than 
the Carboniferous, although black bituminous slates are not 
uncommon even in the Lowmr Silurian. They occur, how- 
ever, in different Mesozoic formations, and also occasionally 
in the Cenozoic, but not of the extent which they have in 
the Carboniferous formations. 

3. Kinds of Eocks. 

1. SuBCARBONiFEEOUS PERIOD. — The Subcarboniferous 
strata in the Interior Continental region are mainly lime- 
stone ) and, as the limestone abounds in many places in Cri- 
noidal remains, the rock is often called the Crinoidal limestone. 
In the Appalachian region^ in middle and southern Virginia, 
the rock is also limestone, and has great thickness ; but in 
northern Virginia and Pennsylvania it is mostly a sandstone 
or conglomerate overlaid by a shaly or clayey sandstone and 
marlite of reddish and other coloz’S, — the whole having a 
maximum thickness of 5000 to 6000 feet. In the Bastern 
border region.^ in Nova Scotia, the rocks are mostly reddish 
sandstone and marlite, with some limestone, — the estimated 
thickness 6000 feet. 

The prevailing rock in Great Britain and Europe is a 
limestone, called there the Mountain limestone. 

2. Carboniferous Period. — (1.) Rocks of the Coal forma- 
tion. — The i‘oeks of the Carboniferous period — that is, those 
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of the Coal measures — are sandstones, shales, eonglomerales, 
and occasionally limestones; and they are so similar to the 
rocks of the Devonian and Silurian ages that tiioy ('ainsot 
be distinguisliccl except by the fossils. Thi\y occur in various 
alternations, with an oecasionai bed of coal between them. 
Tile coal-beds, taken together, make up not more than one- 
jiftieth of the whole thickness ; that is, there are 50 feet or 
more of barren rock in the coal formation to 1 foot of coal. 

An example of the alternations is given in the ibllowing 
section : — 


1. Sandstone and conglomerate beds 

2. COAL 

3. Fine-grained sbaly sandstone 

Siliceous iron-ore 

5. Argillaceous sandstone,, 

d. COAL, upper 4 feet sbale, with fossil plants, and below' a thin 
clayey , layer..,...-..;,..... 

7. Sandstone 

8. Iron-Ore - 

9. Argillaceous sbale ..... 

10. Limestonk (aolitie), containing Prodneti, Crinoids, etc. 

11. Jron-Orej with many fossil shells * 

12. Coarse sandstone, containing trunks of trees....... 

13. COAL, lying on 1 foot slaty shale with fos.sil plants... 

14. Coarse sandstone 


120 feet, 
6 **■ 
oO " 

U 

■.m *< 

7, «■- 

so « 

.1 

so-' 

' 11 
3 

2&: 

12 


The limestone strata are more numerous and extensi^'e 
in the Interior Continental region than in the Appalaehniny 
and west of the States of Missouri and Kansas limestone is 
the prevailing rock. 

Beds of argillaceous iron-ore are very common in coal 
districts, so that the same region affords ore and the^ coal 
for smelting it. Some of the largest iron-works in the world, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, occur in coal districts. 

The coal beds often rest' on a bed of grayish or bluish clay, 
called the under-clay^ which is tilled with the roots or sterns 
of plants. When 'this iinder-elay is absent, the rock is 
usually a sandstone or shale.- Above the coaf the rock may 
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be sandstone, shale, conglomerate, or even limestone; often 
the layer next above, especially if shaly, is filled witii fossil 
leaves and stems. In some cases, trunks of old trees rise 
from the coal and extend up through overlying beds, as in 
the annexed figure, by Dawson, from the IMova Scotia Coal 
measures. Occasionally, as in Ohio, logs 50 to 60 feet long 
lie scattered through the sandstone beds, looking as if a 
forest had been swept off from the land into the sea. 

(2.) Coal beds . — The coal beds vary in thickness from a 
fraction of an inch to 30 or 40 feet, but seldom exceed 8 feet, 


Fig. 219. 



Section of a portion of the Coal measures at the Joggins, Nova Scotia, having erect stumpe, 
and also “ rootlets” in the under-clays. 

and are generally much thinner: 8 feet is the thickness of 
the principal bed at Pittsburg, Pa.; 29 J feet, that of ihe 
“ Mammoth Vein'' at Wilkesbarre, Pa. ; 871 feet, that of one 
of the two great beds at Pictou in ISTova Scotia. In these 
thick beds, and often also in the thin ones, there are some 
intervening beds of shale, or of very impure coal, so that 
the whole is not fit for burning. 

The coal varies in kind according to the proportion of 
bituminous substances present, — that containing little or 
none being called Anthracite^ and the rest Bituminous coal 
(see p. 18). When only 10 or 15 per cent, of bituminous 
substances are present, it is often called Serni-bituminous coal. 
In Pennsjdvania the coal of the Pottsville, Lehigh, and 
Wilkesbarre regions is anthracite; that of Pitisburg, bitunu- 
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nous (iOnl} and that of part of the inteiiiiediato aistrict. 
semi-hituminous^ as so designated on the inap, i)age 118. 

The coal also varies as to the imparities present. All of 
it contains more or less of earthy material, as clay or silica; 
and this earthy material constitutes the ashes and slag of a 
coal tire. Ordinary good anthracite contains T to 12 pounds 
of imparities in a hundred pounds of coal. lu some coal 
beds there is considerable pyrites or siilphuret of iron (a 
compound of sulphur and iron), and the coal is then unfit 
for use. It is seldom that pyrites is altogether absent. The 
sulphur gases which are perceived in the smoke or gas from 
a coal fire come usually from the decomposition of pyrites. 

Mineral coal, although it seldom breaks into plates unless 
quite impure, still consists of thin layers- This is shown in 
the hardest anthracite by a delicate banding of a surface of 
fracture, as may be readily seen when it is hold up to the 
light. This structure is absent in the variety called Oamid 
coal, which is a bituminous coal, very compact in texture, 
feeble in lustre, and smooth and often fiintdike in fracture. 

(3.) Minej'al OIL — Besides mineral coal, the rocks some- 
times afford bituminous liquids, called ordinanlj petroleum, 
or numeral oil^ or, when purified for burning, kerosene^^ and 
sometimes mineral naphtha. Oil-wells are largely worked at 
Titusville in Pennsylvania, and at 3Ieeea in Trumbull eo., 
Ohio ; and it is probable that the material at caeli of these 
places proceeds fi'om the lowcuv Subearbcmifbims, roctks, 
though possibly from the Devonian. Petroleum is a result 
of the decomposition of vegetable eubstanees- It proceeds 
from rocks of various ages, — from those of the Lower Silu- 
rian to the Tertiaiy, The earliest springs affording a large 
supply of oil come from the Corniferous beds (Devoiiitui), 
as at Enniskillen in Canada- 

(4.) Salt or Salines . — The Subcarboniferous fbrniatioii in 
Michigan, at Grand Eapids and the adjoining region, afibrds 
extensive salines, and' there are many wells opened by 
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boring. TJie beds afbrding the saline waters consist of 
clayey beds or niarliteSj shale, and magnesian limestone, and 
abound also in gypsum, thus resembling those of the Salina 
period in New York (p. 95). 

8. Permian Period.— The rocks of the Permian beds are 
mostly sandstones and mariites, with some im 2 )nre or mag- 
nesian limestones, and gypsum. They occur in North Ame- 
rica west of the Mississippi in Kansas, and about some parts 
of the eastern slope of the Eocky Mountains, where they lie 
conformably over the Carboniferous. Similar rocks occur in 
Great Britain in the vicinity of several of the coal regions^ 
and also in Germany and Eussia. Thin seams of coal are 
occasionally interstratified with the sandstones, but none of 
workable extent are known. 

4. Life. 

1, Plants. 

The plants of the forests, jungles, and floating islands of 
the Carboniferous Age, thus far made known, number about 
900 species. Among the fossils there are none that afford 
satisfactory evidence of the presence of either AngiospeT'nis 
or Palms (p. 62) j for no net-veined leaves, allied in charac- 
ter to those of the Oaky Maple^ Willow, Pose, etc,, have been 
found among them ; and no palm4eaves or palm-wood. More- 
over, the plains were without grass, and the swamps and 
woods without moss. At the present day Angiosperms, 
along with Conifers, or the Pine family, make up the great 
bulk of our shrubs and forest- Vegetation } Palms abound 
in all troxiical eoiintiies ; grass covers all exposed slopes 
where the climate is not too arid ; and mosses are the prin- 
cipal vegetation of most open marshes. 

The view in fig. 220 gives some idea of the Carbon- 
iferous vegetation over the plains and marshes of the era. 

The Carboniferous species, like their predecessors in the 
Devonian age, belonged to the following groups: — 
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modern tree-fern of the tropics. One of the ree-fernsof the 
Pacific is represented in fig. 220, near the middle of the view, 
and smaller ferns in front of it below. Trce-lerns, however, 


Figs. 221-226. 



R,. I,em.I«lro,l.-ou o1.0T»ttt.ni ffl2, SlgUtoh. oculuta; 223, Stigmuria 
siaiciioirtiris Gnivtuliuistii; 228, Catamites canamfonuis ; 22b, Ingoaoctirinmx tucu,] 
datum. 

were not common in the Carboniferous forests. The sears 
in fossil or recent tree-ferns ai'e many times larger than 
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those of Lexiidodendra, and the fossils may be thus distin- 
guished. 

(2.) Lycopodium tribe . — The Lexddodendra apxiear to have 
been among the most abundant of Carboniferous forest- 
trees, esxieeialiy in the earlier half of the Carboniferous 
Age, or to the middle of the Coal Period. They x^robably 
covered both the marshes and the drier plains and lulls. 
Some of the old logs now preserved in the strata are 50 to 
60 feet in lengthy and the pine-like leaves were oceasionallj^* 
a foot or more long. The taller tree to the left, in figure 
220, is a Lepidodeiidron. Figure 221 shows the surface- 
markings of one of the sj>ecies, natural size : the regular 
arrangement of the soars resembles a little the arrangement 
of scales on a fish, and this gave origin to the name Lepido- 
dendroHj from the Greek lepis, scale, and dendron, tree. 

(3.) Equlsetum tribe. — Pig. 225 rexrresents a portion of one 
of the tree-rushes, or Calamites, usually regarded as of the 
Equisetum tribe. The species were evidently very abundant 
in the great marshes, through the whole of the Carbonif- 
erous Age; some were 20 feet or more high, and 10 gt 12 
inches in diameter. 

Besides these Cryxitogams there were also Fungi, or 2fiish- 
rooms; but, as already stated, no remains of flosses from the 
rocks of the age are known. 

II. Phenogams, or Flowering Plants, Order of Gym.'j^o- 

SPERMS. 

(1.) Conifers. — Trunks of trees, sux>x^o.secl to be Coniferous 
in character, and related evSpeciallj'' to the Araumrian pines, 
are common. As stated on p. 101), they may be the trunks 
of Sigillarids ; yet this is not probable. 

(2.) Sigilkmis. — The Sigitlarim were a very markcMl fea- 
ture of the great jungles and damp forests of the Coal period. 
They grew to a height sometlmesaf 30 to 60 feet; but tlie 
trunks were seldom branched, and must have had a stiff, 
clumsy aspect, although covered above with long, slender, 
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jraslt-like leaves. Fig. 222 represents a common species^ 
exhibiting the imiai arrangement of the scars in vertical 
lines, and also indicating, by the ditferenee in the scars of 
the right row from those of the others, the difference of 
form on the inside and outside of the bark. 

(8.) Stigmarm. — The fossil Btigmarm are stout stems, 
generally 2 to 8 or more inches thick, having over the sur- 
face distant rounded punctures or depressions. 

Fig. 228 is a portion of the extremity of a stem, showing 
the rounded depressions and also the leaf-like appendages 
occasionally observed. The stems or branches are a little 
irregular in form, and sparingly branched- They have been 
found spreading, like roots, from the base of the trunk of a 
Sigillcma, and sometimes also fi’oni that of a Lepidodendron ; 
and they arc hence regarded either as the roots or sub- 
aqueous stems of these trees. They are an exceedingly 
common fossil, especially in the under-clays of the Coal 
measures (p. 122). If they are roots, they indicate that the 
under-clay, as stated by Logan, was the old dirt-hed in which 
the vegetation that gave rise to a bed of coal first took root. 
If subaqueous stems, as Lesquereux believes them to have 
often been, they grew and spread through the shallow 
waters, and formed the basis of floating vegetation, while 
the clay was accumulating over the bottom, like the fire- 
clay beneath a modern peat-bed. 

In the Carboniferous landscape, fig. 220, p. 126, the broken 
trunk to the idght is a BigiUaria, The landscape, to bo quite 
true to natimo, should have been made up largely of SigiU 
'laria\ Calamites^ and Lepidodendra^ with few tree-ferns. The 
‘ Stigmarige would have been mostly concealed beneath the 
water or soil, or in the submerged mass of the floating islands 
(4.) Fruits. — Besides the leaves, stems, and trunks already 
alluded to, there are various, nut-like fruits found in the 
Carboniferous strata. One is represented in flg. 226, the 
figure to the left being that of the shell, and the other that 
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vegetation was nearly floweiless. 

(1.) The hot in g...eml Ihoy 

St:?edT7ei:. tT;eSeo.ioh 'the .peclee of the pre.eot 
day, many being forest-trees. 

2. Animals. 

The principal etejof^-i";—^^ 

rd"opTtd-Ar» 

Centipedes) and ^^®^brates. or Fishes, to Reptiles. 

Vertebrates from Mate species of Crinoids were 

1. Madiates.— Among jjj Subcarbonif- 

ospeeihlly ««me™«s and „,■ He .pcoie., 

Sung-eLporfeetinW^^^ 

P L* rTludih ' foTs^mSded Ihrn. of the M). 

S:1» r ;.d '.t “d . long etem mad. of ealcreon. d.elm, 

So other Cdhoid., hn. no long ““"'f ) TT 

Fig. 230 presents an upper view ot a _ 

of the same period: it has a columnar appearaiua, ui a 

'"'r nrf)//».^A-s.-The tribe of Bryozoans contained the sin- 



227, Zeacrintis elegans ; 22S, Actinocrinns proboscidialis ; 229, Pentremites 
:,K\ LitliostrotionCanadeiise.— Mollusks: Fig. 231, Archimedes reversa; 232, 
’m’jj; 233, Productua Kogersi; 234, Spirifer cameratus; 235, Athyvis sub- 
.•.^i-otouiaria tabulataj 237, Pupa vetusta. 


Bawates: Fig 
pyriformis; ; 
Oiiouetes me 
tilita; 233, P 


18 made up of minute cells that open over the lower surface; 
each of the eeliSj when alive, contained a minute Bryozoan 
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233, a Productus; ng. 
occuriug also in Europe. 

Gasteropods of the Coal measure.^. 
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The order of Cephalopods 


abundant of Mollusks through 

ly species of the geneia 
52 to 235 are of species 
fig. 284, a Spinfer; fig- 
Q- ficr 285, an Athyris, 
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related to the modern Cockroach (or Blatta'), dva,wn from a 
sneoimen obtained in the Coal measures of Arkansas. There 
were also species of Neuropterous insects, of Locusts (or 
Orthopterous insects) and Beetles (or Coleopters), besides 

Scorpions (of the class of Spideis)» 

4 Vertebrates. — Fishes were numerous, both of the orders 
of Ganoids and Selachians. All the Ganoids were of the 
ancient type, having the caudal fin vertebrated (or hetero- 
eercal), as in the Palceoniscus, represented in fig. w41, a f'er- 
mian species. Many of the Selachians, ot Sharks, were ot 
oreat size, as shown by the fin-spines. Fig- - lepiesen , 
a small portion of one of these spines, natural size, from 
the Subcarbonifefoiis beds of Europe. One of the laigest 
specimens of the same species thus far found had a lengt 



Fig. 241, 1'ateontecas Freiasletem (X 5-5)! Part of a spine of Ctenacantims major. 

of 141 inches, and when entire it must have been full 18 

jxiches long. 
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Fig. 243 is a reduced sketch of a slab containing tracks 
of the species, and also an impression left by the tail of the 
animal. The tracks of the fore-feet, as described by I. Lea, 
are 5-fingered and 4 inches broad, and those of the hind 
feet 4-fingered and nearly of the same size; while the stride 
indicated was 13 inches. Fig. 244 represents a skeleton of 
an Ami)hibian from the Ohio Goal meaBiires, found by J^ew- 
berry; and fig, 245 a vertebra of a swimming Saurian 
px-obably related to the Enaliosaurs, or Sea-Saurians, of the 
Mesozoic (see p. 180), discovered by Marsh in the Coal 
measures of Mora Scotia. This vertebra is concave on both 
surfaces, as shown in the section in fig. 245 a, and in this 
respect resembles those of fishes. The Enaliosaurs had 
paddles like Whales. 

These Enaliosaurs, or swimming Eejxtiles, are the highest 
species of animal yet discovered in rocks of the Carbonif- 
erous period. In the Permian period there were still higher 
Eeptiles, called Thecodonts (because the teeth are set in 
sockets, from the Greek theca^ case^ and odous^ tooth). But 
these also had the fish-like characteristic of douhly-concave 
vertehrm, 

5. General Observations. 

1. Formation of Goal and the Goal measures.— (1.) 0?igm of 
the Coal . — The vegetable origin of coal is proved by the fol- 
lowing facts : — 

(1.) Trunks of trees, retaining still the original form and 
part of the structure of the %vood, have been found changed 
to mineral coal, both in the Carhoniferoiis and more modern 
formations, showing that the change may and does take 
place. 

(2.) Beds of peat, a result of vegetable growth and accu- 
mulation , exist in modern marshes,; and in some eases they 
are altered below to an imperfect coal (see page 263 on the 
formation of peat). 
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(8.) Eemains of plants, their leaves, branches, 

• trunks, abound in the Coal measures ; trunks 
- coal-bed into and throug 

beds of rock ; roots or steins aboi 


or 

extend upward from a 
the overlying 
under-clays. 

(4.) The hardest anthracite contains throu, 
vegetable tissues. Prof. Bailey examined wil 
nifying power several pieces of anthracite bui 
like fig. 246, taking fragments from tlie jr 
■white and black portion, and detected readi 
Figure 247 represents the ducts, as they ap 
case under his microscope; and fig. 248 par 
more magnified. 

(2.) Decomposition of Vegetable Material.— G&\ 
tial element of mineral coal, exists as one of t 
of all wood or vegetable material, making u 
(or nearly one-half) of dry wood ; and to obt; 
as coal it is necessary only to expel the othi 

Pigs. 246-24S. 48 


of the wood, — that is, the gases oxggen and hydrogen. \ ege- 
tablo matter decomposing in the open air — ^like wood burnt 
in an open fire — ^passes, carbon and all, into gaseous combi- 
nations, and little or no carbon is loft behind. But when it 
is decompioBcd slowly under water, or by a slow, half- 
smothered fire, only part- of the carbon is lost in gaseous 
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combinations, the rest remaining as coal,-— called mineral 
coai m the former case, md charcoal in the latter. 

The actual loss, by weight, in the transformation into 
bituminous coal, is at three-fourths of the wood^ and in 
that into anthracite, Adding to this loss that 

from compression, by which the material is brought to the 
density of mineral coal, the whole reduction in bulk is not 
less than seven-eighths for the former, and eleven-twelfths for 
the latter. In other words, it would take 8 feet of vegetable 
matters to make 1 of bituminous coal, and 12 feet to make 
1 of anthracite. 

(3.) Impurities in CbaL— The coal thus formed contains 
the silica existing in minute quantities in vegetable sub- 
stances, and also other earthy materials that are not carried 
away in solutions. By this means, and through the addition 
of clay or earth, introduced by waters or by the winds, the 
coal has derived the earthy impurities which give rise to the 
ashes and slag formed in a hot fire. 

(4.) Accumulation and Formation of Coal-beds. — The origin 
of coal-beds was, then, as follows : — The plants of the great 
marshes and shallow lakes of the Coal era, the latter with 
their floating Islands of vegetation, continued growing for a 
long period, dropping annually their leaves, and from time 
to time decaying stems or branches, until a thick accumula- 
tion of vegetable remains was formed, — ^probably 8 feet in 
thickness for a one-foot bed of bituminous coal, or over 60 
feet for such a bed as that of the Pittsburg region (p. 123). 
The bed of material thus prepared over the vast wet areas 
of the continent early commenced to undergo at bottom 
that slow decomposition the final result of which is mineral 
coal. But, as the coal-beds alternate with sandstones, shales, 
conglomerates, and limestones, the long period of verdure 
was followed by another of overflowing waters, — and gene- 
I’ally oceanic waters, as the fossils prove, — which carried 
sands, pebbles, or earth over the old marsh, till aeores or 
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hundreds oi feet in depth of siieh deposits liad been ma o. 
Thus, the bed of vegetable debris was buried whore the 
process of decomposition proper for making coal could still 
!io on to its completion ; for it would have the smtothernig 
rnfiuence of the burial, as well as the presence of water, to 

favor the process. ^ 

(5.) aimate of the Age.-The. wide distribution ot the coal 

regions over the globe, from the tropics to the remm.o 
Arctic, and the general similarity ot the vegetable remains 
in the coal-beds of these remote zones, prove that there was 
a o-eiieral uniformity of climate over the globe in the Car- 
boniferous age, or at least that the climate was nowhere 
colder than toam-temperate. Similar corals and shells ex- 
isted during the Subearboniferous period in Europe, the 
United States, and the Arctic within 20° ot the north pole, 
and so profusely as to form thick limestones out ot then 
accumulations. The ocean’s waters, even in the 
were, therefore, warm compared with those oi the model n 
temperate zone, and probably cpiite as warm as the coral- 
reef seas of the present age, which lie mostly between the 
parallels of 28° either side of the equator. 

(6.) Atmosphere. — The atmosphere was especially adapted 
for the age in other respects. It coiitaiiied a larger amount 
than now of carbonic acid gas, -the gas wliichjn-omotes (if 


not in excess) the growth of vegetation. I Ian s derne 


their carbon mainly from the carbonic acid of the atmo- 
sphere; and hence the mineral coal of the world is approxi- 
mately a measure of the amount of carbonic acid the atmo- 
sphere in the Carboniferous era lost. The growth of the flora 
of that age was a means of purifying the atmosphere so as 
to fit it for the higher terrestrial life that was afterwards to 

possess the world. _ 

Again, the atmosiAere was more mmst than now. iins 
follows froBi the greater heat of I he elinuU.e and t^ie 
greater extent as well as higher teniperiiliire ot the neennis. 
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The eontinents, although large during the liiterTals of ver- 
dure compared with the areas above the ocean in the Devo- 
nian or Silurian, were still small and the land low. It must, 
therefore, have been an era of prevailing clouds and mists. 
A moist climate -would not, however, have been universaJ, 
as even the ocean has now its great areas of drought 
depending on the courses of the winds. America is now 
the moist forest-continent of the globe; and the great 
extent of the coal-fields of its northern half proves that it 
bore the same character in the Carboniferous age. 

2. Geograpiiy,— (1.) Ap]palaeliian and Mocky Mountains not 
made. — On page 116 it is stated that the continents in this 
age were low, -with few mountains. The non-existence of 
the Appalachians of Pennsylvania and Virginia is proved 
by the faet that the rocks of these mountains are to a con- 
siderable extent Carboniferous rocks; — partly r/mrme rocks, 
indicating that the sea then spread over the region where 
they now lie; partly coal-beds, each bed evidence that a 
great fi’esh-water marsh, flat as all marshes are, for a long- 
while occupied the region of the present mountains. 

There is the same evidence that the mass of the Eocky 
Mountains bad not been lifted; for marine Carboniferous 
rocks constitute a large part of these mountains, many 
beds containing remains of the life of the Carboniferous seas 
that covered that part of ISTorth America. Onlj- islands, or 
archipelagos of islands, made by some Azoic and Paleozoic 
ridges, existed in the midst of the wdde-spread western 
waters. 

(2.) Condition in the Subcarhoniferoxis Period. — Through the 
first period of this age — the Subcarhoniferous — the continent 
was almost as extensively beneath the sea as in the Devo- 
nian ago. This, again, is shown by the nature and extent 
of the Siibcarboniferous rocks, — the great crinoidal limc- 
Htones. Tiio shallow continental seas were profusely planted 
with Crinoids amid clumps of Corals. Bracliiopods were here 
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jxs o\ fetci s ili j /‘x'lia • were 

the vovadoh. life of the seae. >n1 tf»P»- 

bian reptiles haunted the marshes. p,‘riqllv the 

t‘;:“rthrt::ii.ionL th. pedd of e.h„e..s. 

hhe^LTret-nXir^^^^^ 

makethe jlSil««e grit that mark, the 

Carboniferous period in a large part of eastei fn 

especially along the Appalachian region, and also 

^'^{A^'^Coal-plant Areas in the Carboiuferous Pemd.— Then 

began the epoch of the Coal measures. a merica 

The positions of the great coal areas of _ ^ ^ •• 

see map.p. 69) are the positions, beyond question, of the 
t marshes and shalloAV frosh-water lakes of the pennd- 
is probable that the number of these marshes \v us less 
thaVof the coal areas. The Appalachian, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Texas fields may f J! 

Interior continental marsh-region, and those of Khodc Lhu I, 
Scotia, and ISTew Brnnstviek an Eastern boriler mai^ii- 
is some reason, however, for believing that 
dry land (or not marshy land), extending 
u-ouf tnc region of Cincinnati into Tennessee, divided the 
Interior ' marsh, '^or at least its Bortheni portion. ^ 

The Michigan marsh-region appears also to havehad its dry 

raar"finB,in8tead of coalescing with the Illinois or Ohio areas. 

It“is not to he inferred that the marshes alone were 
covered vith verdure. The vegetation y.rohably spread over 
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all the dry landj though making thick deposits of vegetable 
remains only where there -were marshes under dense jungle 
growth and shallow lakes with their floating islands. 

(5.) AUernationa , of Gonditioiiy Changes of. Level . — -It has 
been remarked that the many alternations of the eoab 
beds with sandstones, shales, conglomerates, and lime- 
stones (p. 117), are evidence of as many alternations of 
level during the era. After the great marshes had been 
long under verdure, the ocean began again to encroach upon 
them, and finally swept over the whole surface, destroying 
the land and fresh-water life of the area, — that is, the land 
and fresh-water Plants, Mollusks, Insects, and Eeptiles, — but 
distributing at the same time the new life of the salt waters. 
Then, after another long period of various oscillations in 
the water-level, in which sedimentary beds in many alter- 
nations were formed, the continent again rose to aerial life, 
and the marshes and shallow lakes were luxuriant anew 
wdth the Carboniferous vegetation. Thus the sea prevailed 
at intervals — intervals of long duration — through the era 
even of the Coal measures ; for the associated sedimentaiy 
beds, as has been stated, are at least fifty times as thick as 
the coal beds. 

These oscillations continued until 8000 to 4000 feet of 
strata were formed in Pennsylvania, and over 14,000 in 
Nova Scotia. 

The Carboniferous period was, therefore, ever varying 
in its geography. A map of its condition wdien the great 
coal beds were accumulating would have its eastern coast- 
line not far inside of the present, and in the region of Nova 
Scotia and New England even outside of the present. The 
southern coast-line would pass through central Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, and northern Mississippi, then, west 
of the Mississippi, around Arkansas and the bordering coun- 
ties of Texas ; thence it would stretcdi northward, bounding 
a sea covering a large part'Of '.the Eoeky Mountain region, 
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for the Coal period was in that part of the continent 
mainly a time of limestone-making. But in a map repre- 
senting it during the succeeding times of submergence, the 
coast-ltne would run through south middle 2s ew Bug an 
then near the southern boundary ot ^ew lork btate 
then northwestward around Michigan then southward 
again to northern Illinois, and then ' 

westward to the Upper Missouri region, or the Eockj 
..a- Through these oouditious, as the es femes, 
the continent passed several times m the courh,e of the tai- 

in the Permian Per«o«f.— Pmally, in the 
Pe^ian period, the Appalachian region, and the Interior 
reo'ion east of a north-aud-south line running thiough Mis- 
souri, appear to have been mainly above the ocean ; for the 
Permian beds are mostly confined to the meridian of Kansas 
and the remoter W est. 

GENEKAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PALEOZOIC. 

1 ;g,oeks. (!•) Maxmum thickness . — Ihe maximum thick- 

ness of the rocks of the Silurian age ii> America is 

22,000 feet; of the Devonian, about 14,000 feet; and ot the 
cAboniferous ago, under 15,000 feet. 

{-2.) Diversities of the , afferent Continental regions as^ to 
kinds of rocks— The Paleozoic rocks of the Appalaebian 
region are mainly sandstones, slmlos. ami conglomerates; 
onty about one-fourth in thickness of the whole consists of 
limestone. The rocks of the Interior continental are mostly 
limestone, full two-thirds being of this nature. 

The difference of these two regions, in this particular, 
will be appreciated on comparing the following general sec- 
tion of tiic strata of the Interior with the section, on page 
66, of the rocks of New York,— New York State lying on 
the inner borders of the Appalachian region. The Lower 
Silurian beds in the Mississippi basin, as the section shows, 
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consist iiiainiy of limestones; so also tlie Upper Rilurian, 
Bevonian, and Siibearboniferoiis formations; and the Car- 
boniferous of the region contains more limestone than that 
of the East. In the Bevonian of the Interior, a black shale, 
one or two hundred feet thick, is the only representative of 
the Hamilton group ; and a few hundred feet of sandstone 
— part of the so-called Waverty sandstone — corresponds to 
the Chemung group, or Uppermost Bevonian. 

In the Eastern border region, about the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, there is a great predominance of limestones in the 

Fig. 249. 

Permian. 
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Section of the Paleozoic rocks in tlie Mississippi basin. 

formations. They prove the existence in that region of an 
Atlantic boi'der basin similar in some respects to the basin 
of the Interior,— the two being separated by the northern 
part of the Appalachian region. 

(3.) Diversities of the Appalachian and Interior Contmental 
regions as to the thickness of the rocks . — In the Appalachian 
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region the thiotaeM of the PaleoMic rock. i. 

»bo»t 50,000 feet. Bet thi. thicknee. i. not ob.ej^ed <,t 
any one loenlity, it being obttmed by oiklmg toget lei t le 
™t».l thickie.... of the .eve, -el formnt.on. wherever 
observed. The greatest actual thickness at anj one place 
Pennsylvania is about 36,000 feet, or beteveen b. and < miles. 

In tie central portions of the Memr continental region, 
the thickness varies from 3500 feet (and still less on_the 
northern border) to 6000 feet; and it is, therefoie, tiom 
one-sixth to one-tenth that in the Appalachian r'^^gioin 

(4.) Origin of the deposits.— The fragmental roOk^, as those 
of sand, clay, mud, pebbles (or the sandstones shales, 
earthy sandstones and conglomerates), were made tioin the 
wear of pre-existing rocks under the action ot v atei . T le 
water was mainly that of the ocean, and the power was 
that of the waves and currents. The material acted upon 
was subjected to wave-action, and must have been at or 
near the surface. The material of the coarser rocks may 
have been accumulating where the waves were dashing 
ao^ainst a beach or an exposed sand-reef, or else where cur- 
rents were in rapid movement over the bottom ; for accumu- 
lations of pebbles and coarse sand are now made under 
these cireiimstances. The material of the earthy sandstones 
mavhave been the mud or earthy sands forming the bottom 
of shallow seas. The fine clayey or earthy deposits must 
have been made in sheltered bays or interior seas, in which 
the waves were light, and, therefore, fitted to proiluce In 
their gentle attrition the finest of mud ; or else in the deeper 
off-shore waters, where the finer detritus of the shores is 
liable to be borne by the currents. 

Accumulations of any degree of thiekiicss may be made 
in shallow waters, provided the region is uiulergoing very 
slow subsidence; for in this way the depth of the wator.s 
may be kept sufficient to allow of constantly inereasing 
depositions. Thus, by a slow sulisidcnce of 1000 feet, 
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deposits 1000 feet thick may be produced, and the depth of 
water at no time exceed 20 feet. The oeciirrenee of ripple- 
marks, mud-cracks, or rain-drop impressions in many beds 
of most of the formations, proves that the layers so marked 
were successively near the surface, and, therefore, that there 
must have been a gradual sinking of the bottom as the beds 
were formed* , 

The limeMoms of the Paleozoic were probably made, in 
every case, out of organic remains, as Shells, Corals, Crinoids, 
etc., and perhaps in some cases (as that of the Lower Mag- 
nesian limestones of the Interior), out of minute Ehizo- 
pods, which are known to have formed, to a large extent, 
the chalk-beds of Europe. Shells, Corals, and Crinoids 
must be ground up by the waves to form fine-grained rocks ; 
while the shells of Ehizopods are so minute as to be already 
fine grains, and may become compact rocks by simple con- 
solidation. 

The hornstone in the limestones, as remarked on page 109, 
may be wholly of organic origin. 

2. Time-Batios. — ^Judging from the maximum thickness of 
the rocks of the several Paleozoic ages in North America, 
and allowing that Jive feet of fragmental rocks may accumu- 
late in the time required for one foot of limestone, the rela- 
tive lengths of the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
ages were not far from 3:1:1, and the Lower Silurian era 
was four times as long as the Upper. 

Thus time moved on slowly in the earth’s first beginnings. 
The condition of the earth in an age of Mollusks, when 
only Invertebrates and Sea- weeds were living, — when all 
life was the life of the waters, and nothing existed above the 
ocean’s level, — was very inferior to that of the Carbonif- 
erous, when the continents had their forests, the waters 
their fishes, and the marshes their reptiles. Yet the length 
of the time through which the earth was groping under 
the first-mentioned condition was at least three times that 
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under the last; and the earlier Lower Silurian ora was four 
limes as long as the Upper Silurian, bueh was the dnine 
system in the progress of creation, but-h is time m t lo 
view of tli6 iBimitG OrcBitoi. 

3. Geography.-(l.) Close of Azoic fime.-Thc map on page 
73 shows approximately the outline of the dry land ol 
North America at the close of Azoic time. Ihc onl^ moun- 
tains were Azoic mountains, the principa ot winch were 
the Laurentian of Canada and the Adirondack ol noithoin 
New York. We cannot judge of the height of these moun- 
tains then from what we now see, atter all the ages ot 
Geology hare passed over them, for the elements and run- 
nin. 1 - water have never ceased action since the time ot then 
uplfft, and the amount of loss by degradation must have 

been very oTeat. ^ ^ mi • 

(2.) Goieral Progress through Paleozoic time.— The increase 

of 4 land during the Paleozoic has been shown (pp 99, 
115) to have taken place mainly along the hordeis of the 
Azoic, so that the old nucleus has bemi on the gradual 
increase. This increase is well marked from north to south 
across New York. At the close of the Lower Silurian, the 
shoreline was not far from the present position ot the 
Mohaw'k, showing hut a slight extension ot llio dry laud in 
the course of this very long era; when the I pper 
ended, the shore-line extended along loor20 miles south ot 
the Mohawk. When the Devonian ended and the Carbonit- 
erous age was about opening, the coast-line was just north 
of the Pennsylvania boundary. Thus, the dry part ot the 
eontixient was on tlio slow iiicroaso* ^ ^ 

The progress southward was at an equal rate m S\ is- 
consin, where there is an isolated Azoic region like that ot 
northern New York. In the intermediate district ol 3Iie ii- 
gaiqthe coast made a deep northern liend through the bilii- 
rian and Devonian. In the Carboniferous the same great 
Michigan bay existed during the intervals of submergence ; 
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but it was changed to a Michigan marsh or fresh-water lake, 
filled with Coal-measure vegetation during the intervening 
portions of the Carboniferous period; and at the same 
times, as exj)iained on page 140, the continent east of the 
western meridian of Missouri had nearly its present extent, 
though not its mountains or its rivers. 

(3.) Regions of rock-making, and their differences. — The sub- 
merged part of the continent was the scene of nearly all 
the rock-making; and this work px'obably went on over its 
whole wide extent. 

The rocks, as partially explained on page 144, varied in 
kind with the depth and with the exposure to the open sea. 

This Interior continental region, which was for the most of 
the time a great interior oceanic sea, afforded the conditions 
fitted for the growth of corals and crinoids and other dear- 
water species, and hence for the making of limestone reefs 
out of their remains ; for limestones are the principal rocks 
of the interior. Yet there were oscillations in the level; for 
there are abrupt transitions in the limestones, and some 
sandstones and shales alternate with them. But these oscil- 
lations were not great, the whole thickness of the rocks, as 
stated on page 144, being small. 

The Appalachian region, on the contrary, presented the 
conditions required for fragmental deposits. It was ap- 
parently a region of immense sand-reefs and mud-flats, 
with bays, estuaries, and extensive submerged plateaus or 
ofl-sliore soundings, such as might have existed in the face 
of the ocean. Here, too, the change of level was very great; 
for within this region occur the 6J to 7 miles of PaleojKoic 
formations (p. 144), and even 9 miles, reckoning the maxi- 
mum amount of all the deposits. This vast thickness indi- 
cates that while there were various upward and downward 
movements over this Appalachian x^egion through Paleozoic 
time, the downw’-ard movements exceeded the upward even 
by the amount just stated These movements, moreover, were 
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in progress from the Potsdam iieriod onward; the forma- 
tions of nearly every period in the serie.s exceed 8 to 10 
times the thickness they have over the Interior region. ^ ^ 
(4.') Mountains of Paleozoic ongm.—Uio ^mountains in 
eastern North America, made in the course ot the Paleozoic 
aces were few. Those of the region south ot Lake Supe- 
rior about Keweenaw Point, and to the west, probably rose 
during the latter part of the Potsdam period. The trrcen 
Mountain region became dry land after the Lower Silurian 
(p. 91) • hut there is no reason to believe that it was very 
much raised; for the eastern half of Termont was beneath 
the ocean, and became covered by coral reefs and other 
formations during the Devonian age. The Devonian beds 

of the vicinity of Gaspe may have been raised into ridges 
before the Carboniferous age began. But the larger ^rt 
of the continental area was still withoiit mountains, ihe 
Eocky chain had only some ridge.s as i.slands m the seas, 
and the Appalachians were yet to be made. 

(5.) Bmrs— Lakes.— HhQ depression between the 
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York and the Canada Azoic, dating fi^onx the Azoic age, 
was the first indication of a future St. Lawrence channel 
It continued to be an arm of the sea, or deep bay, through 
the Silurian, and underwent a great amount of subsidence 
as it received its thick Canadian formations. After the 


Silurian age, marine 


strata ceased to form, indicating 


thereby that the .sea had.. retired; and fresh waters, derived 
from tiie Azoic heights of Canada and New York, probaM}« 
began their fiow along its upper portion, and emptied into 
the St. Lawrence CTiilf of the time not far ludow Hoiitreal 

The raising of New York State out of water at tie close 
of the Devo.nian suggests that from tiuit time the Iludsioi 
valley was a sti'cam of fresh ^vater. The valley itseli,^and 
its continuation north as the Cluunplaiu valley, dale troin 
the close of the Lower Silurian. 

The Mississippi and its tributaries, east and west, were 
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not ill existence in tlie Paleozoic ages. In the intervals 
of Carbomferous verdure, when the continent was emerged, 
the Ohio and Mississippi basin were regions of great 
marshes, lakes, and bajous, and not of great rivers ; for 
rivers could not exist without a head of high land to supply 
.. water and give it a dow.. 

Lake Superior was a district of vast rock-deposits and 
extensive igneous eruptions in the Potsdam period, or near 
the close of that period, as iveli as in the closing Azoic ; and 
the thick accuniiilations show that deep subsidences ivere 
then in progress there, as also in the region of the St. 
Laivrence; so that we may infer that the basin of this 
great lake was already in process of formation before the 
Lower Silurian closed. The extent and position of the great 
Michigan bay through the Silurian and Devonian ages and 
much of the Carboniferous, as mentioned on pp. 99, 142, 
show that Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan were then 
within the limits of this bay. Whether deeper or not than 
other portions of the bay, is not known. 

Thus, Geology studies the Geography of the Paleozoic 
ages, and traces North America through its successive 
stages of groivth. 

4. Climate. — No evidence has been found through the 
Paleozoic records of any marked difference of temperature 
between the zones. In the Carboniferous age the Arctic 
seas had their Corals and Brachiopods, and the Arctic lands 
their forests and marshes under dense foliage, no less than 
those of America and Europe. The facts on this subject 
are stated on p. 138. 

5. Life. — (1.) Appearance and disappearance of species . — 
With each new period in the progressing ages, new living 
s])eeies ivere introduced^ and, as each period ended, the old 
more or less completely passed away, or were exterminated. 
There were also partial destructions attending the many 
minor changes in the rock-formations, as in the transition 
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from the formation of a bed of shale to that of sandstono 
or of limestone, or the reverse; and some new species made 
their aiipearanee -with each new stratum. Thus, destruc- 
tions and creations took place at intervals through the 
whole course of the ages. 

(2.) The exterminations indicaU^^^ harinony with any 

dei'ehypjucnt-theorij.—lhis extermination of the life of a 
period or epoch, according to the evidence gathered troni 
the rocks, cut short not only species, but and 

tribes ; and yet these same genera and tribes ere often 
beo-un again by other species, and so continued on. Had 
the system of creation been dependent on the development 
of species from species, this would have been impos.sible. The 
system could not have withstood the disasters it had to 
encounter. . 

(3.) Beginning and ending of genera, tamdies. and higher 
groups , — The following table of the tribe ot Triiobites illus- 
trates the general character of the progress which took 
place in this and other groups 
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The vertical columns correspond to the Lower and Upper 
Silurian, the Devonian, and the Carboniterous. The iefh 
hand column under Lower Silurian corresponds to the first, 
or Priniordiai period; and the three columns under the 
Carboniferous, to the Subcarboniferous, Carboniferous, and 
Permian periods of the age. The widths of the columns are 
made to represent, as nearly as possible, the relative lengths 
of the eras. Opposite Trilobites, the black area shows 
that the tribe began with the beginning of the Paleozoic 
and continued nearly to its end. Next there are the names 
of nine genera which existed only in the Primordial Period, 
each having then one or many species, but none afterwards. 
Then there are two genera, and which con- 

tinued from the Pin mordial through the Lower Silurian. 
Then, others confined to the rest of the Lower Silurian; 
others that passed into the Upper Silurian, then to become 
extinct; others that continued into the Devonian; and two 
genera confined to the Carboniferous. These genera included 
more than 500 species. Of the Carboniferous genera the 
last species had been exterminated before the close of the 
age. 

In a similar maimer the genera and families of Braehio- 
pods began at different periods or epochs, and continued on 
for a while, to become, in general, extinct. Many genera 
ended in the course of the Paleozoic and at its close ; only 
a few continued into later periods. 

(4.) Lo 7 }g 4 imd genera . — Two Lower Silurian genera of 
Braeiiiopods continue from the Primordial period, not 
only through Paleozoic and Mesozoic time, but onward to 
the present age, having species in existing seas. They are 
Lingula and Disdna. It will be noted that those genera 
sui'vived through the long ages of the past, not by the 
imintein'npted existence of any of their species, but by the 
perpetuating of the t}’pe of form and structure character-^ 
izing the genera in a succession of distinct species. 
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(5) Unity of plan in nature. — These long generic lines, 

stretching on with such uniformity from the %mry begin- 
nings of life on the globe, are proofs of the unity of plan 
through the system of creation. 

(6) Perniariency of types, nottoithstandmg the . influence of 
external causes —As this uniformity has remained in spite of 
the vast physical changes the globe has undergone since life 
began, it is evidence of the strongest kind as to the little 
power which external causes have towards producing 

changes in types. , 

The facts bear abundant testimony to a Creating Power 
above nature, carrying forward a preordained plan. More- 
over, there is evidence even in the Paleozoic records their 
coal-beds, iron-ores, and the system ot life in progiess ot 
expansion — that this plan involved the iuture existence of 
a being that should have knowledge to use the coal and iron, 
and power to read the records and discern in Grod s marvel- 
lous works His wisdom and beneficence. 

(7.) General characteristics of Paleozoic life. — Both plants 
and animals were marine through, or till near the close of, the 
Silurian age. In the Devonian age there were ten e^tiial 
plants and animals, and a still greater diversity of life over 
the land in the Carboniferous. The characteristics of the 
life of the Silurian age are mentioned on page lOS; of that 
of the Devonian, on page 115; and of that of the Carbonii- 
erous, on page 125. 

(8.) Special Paleozoic peculiantks of the life * — The follow- 
ing facts show in what respects the life oi the Paleozoic 
ages was peculiarly ancient : — 

"a. Not only are the B|>eeies all extinct, but ahnosi every 
genus. But 15 or 16 of the genera which existed in the 
course of the Paleozoic have Uvimj species; ami aii these 
are 2£oUus€an. 

k Among Badiates, the Polyps were hirgolj of the tribe 
of Oyathopfhylloid corals, which is exclusively ancient, or 
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faleozoic, not a species having lived after the close of the 
Carboniferous age. The Echinoderms were mostly 
noids^ and these were in great profusion. Crinoids were 
far less abundant, and of different genera, in the Mesozoic; 
and now, verj^ few exist. 

c. . Among Moiiusks, Br*achiopods were exceedingly abun- 
dant : their fossil shells far outweigh those of all other Mol- 
lusks. They were much less numerous than other Mollusks 
in the Mesozoic; and at the present time the group is nearly 
extinct. The Cejihaloiiods were represented very largely 
by Ortliocerata^hvit few species of which existed in the early 
Mesozoic, and none afterwards. 

d. Among Articulates, Trilohites were the most common 
Crustaceans, — a group exclusively Paleozoic. 

e. Among Yertebrates, the Devonian Pishes were either 
Ganoids OT Selachian, and the Ganoids were the heterocer- 
cal species. Of heterocercal Ganoids, but few species lived 
in the first period of the Mesozoic; and the whole group of 
Ganoids is now nearly extinct. Of the Selachians, a large 
proportion were Cestracionts, — a tribe common in the Meso- 
zoic, but now nearly extinct. 

/. Among terrestrial Plants, there were Lepidodendi^aj 
Sigillanm^ Calamites in great profusion, making, with Coni- 
fers and Perns, the forests and jungles of the Carboniferous 
and later Devonian : no Lepidodendron or Sigillaria existed 
afterwards, and the Calamites ended in the Mesozoic. 

Thus, the Paleozoic or ancient aspect of the animal life 
was produced through the great predominance of BracMo- 
pods^ Crinoids. Cyathophylloid Corals^ OrtJiocerata, Trilohites^ 
and heterocercal Ganoids ^ and that of the plants over the 
land, through the Lepidodendra^ Sigillarm^ and Calamites^ 
along with T'eryis and Conifers. In addition to this should 
he mentioned the absence of Angiosperms and Palms among 
Plants; the absence of Teliast Fishes^ Birds^ and Mammals^ 
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amonc. Vertebrates ; and of ne-arly all modern tribes of genera 

amoiiff Eadiates, Mollusks, and Articulates. 

q Mesozoic and Modern types begun m 1 alcozoic Ume.—Uho 
piicipal Mesozoic type whicli began in the Paleozoic was 
the Reptilian. But besides Reptiles there ivero the farst of 
the Delapod Crustaceans j the tirst of Oysters; and the rst 
of the great tribe of Ammonites, the (^omatitcs being ot this 

'"tL type of Insects, or terrestrial Articulates belong 
eminently to modern time; for it has now its lul est dis- 
play. It dates from the existence ot terrestiial plants 

in the Deyonian. . 

Thus, while the Paleozoic ages were progressing, and the 
types peculiar to them were passing through their tune o 
o-reatest expansion in numbers and perfection ot structure, 
there were other types introduced which should have their 
culmination in a future age. The Reptiles and Goniatites 
of the later Paleozoic were precursors ot the Ago ot .bep- 
tiles which followed, in accordance with the principle exem- 
plified in all history, that the characteristics of an age eom- 
menee to appear in the age preceding. 

DISTUEBANCES CEOSISG PALEOZOIC IlME. 

1. General quiet of the Falcozok Ages. — The long ages of 
the Paleozoic passed with hut few and comparatively small 
disturbances of the strata of eastern R’urth America. There 
were some early permanent uplifts in the laike Superior 
region, and along the course of the Green Mountains, and 
some later in the district of Gaspe near St. Latvrence Bay; 
there was, through the ages, a gradnal increase on the norlh 
in the amount of dry land; there were, tliroiigdi parts of all 
the periods, slow oscillations in progress, varying the water- 
level and favoring the increasing thickness of the rocks, 
and their successive variations as to kind and extent. But 
these changes were probably caused by cxcecilingiy slow 
movements of the earth’s crust, — probably less than a foot 
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a Gentiiry. There may have been occasional quakings of 
the earth, — -even exceeding the heaviest of modern earth- 
quakes. There may have been at times sudden raisings or 
sinkings of the continental crust. But, while there were some 
uplifts, as above mentioned, there is nothing in the condition 
of the strata indicating a general or extensive upturning. 

2. A:pimlacMan of greatest change of level 

through the Paleozoic Ages ,— region of greatest move- 
ment dining these ages was the Appalachian, For it has 
been shown that the oscillations which there took place 
resulted in subsidences of one or more thousand feet with 
nearly every period of the Paleozoic. The oscillations 
ceased in the Green Mountain portion after the close of the 
Lower Silurian era, but not until the subsidence there had 
reached at least 10,000 feet; and in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia they continued through a large part of the Carbonif- 
erous Age, until the sinking amounted to 85,000 or 88,000 
feet. But all this sinking was probably quiet in its progress, 
as is proved by the regularity in the series of strata. 

The thickness of the coal-beds indicates that the coal- 
plant marshes were long undisturbed, and therefore that 
long periods passed without appreciable movement. 

8. A2)proach of the epfocli of Appalachian revolution . — The 
era of comparative quiet alluded to came gradually to a 
close as the Carboniferous age was terminating, and an 
epoch of upturning, metamorpbism, and mountain-making 
began. Thei^e are mountains to testify to this both in 
Europe and America. 

In eastern ISToidh America the disturbances affected the 
Appalachian region and Atlantic border from JVewfoundland 
to Alabama, and the Appalachian mountains are a part of 
the result. The epoch is hence appropriately styled the 
epoch of the Apj)a]aehian revolution. The region in eastern 
America of the deepest Paleozoic subsidence and of the 
thickest accumulation of Paleozoic rocks was now the 
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re£>:ion of the profoundest disturbances and the greatest 

^4. Effects of the disturbances. — The following are among 
the' effects of the disturbances along the Appalachian region 

and Atlantic border : — , . , * i -i - 

(1.) Strata were upraised and flexed into gi'eat folds, 

many of the folds a score or more of miles in span. 

(20 Deep fissures of the earth’s crust were opened and 
flxults innumerable were produced, some of them of U,0t0 
to 20j0G0 feet. 

(3.') Docks were consolidated; and, over a large part of 
New Buo-land and the more southern Atlantic border, sand- 
stones and shales were crystallized into granite, gneiss 
mica and argillaceous schist and other related rocks, and 
limestone into architectural and statuary marble. 

(4.') At the same time, the crystallized and consolidated 
rocks had their fractures filled with mineral material mak- 
ino- veins, — some of them being filled w'ith rock alone, mak- 
ing veins of quartz, granite, etc.; others with rock and 
associated metallic minerals, making metallic veins, as of 
lead-ore, cojiper-ore, gold; others were made containing 
gems, as topaz, beryl, and the like. Diamonds, also, are 

among the results of the metamorphisra. 

(5.) Bitiiminoos coal was turned into aiitliraeite in Pcnii- 

sylvania and Ehode Island. 

(6.) In the end, the Appalachian mountains were made. 

5. Evidence of the /exwm, iqdifts, and metamorphism.-- 
The evidence that the rocks of the Appalachian region and 
Atlantic border were flexed, uplifted, faulted, and otherwise 
changed from their original condition, is as follows 

The Coal measures and other Paleozoic strata, tliougli 
originally spread out in horizontal beds, are now in an 
uplifted and flexed or folded condition; and they arc so 
involved together in one system of flexures and uplifte that 
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the whole must have been the result of one system of move- 
ments. Figures 250-253 illustrate this. 


Pig. 250. 



Fig. 250 shows the condition of the Anthracite coal-beds 
of Mauch Chunk in Pennsylvania. Some of the upturned 

Pig. 251. 



Section on the Schuylkill, Pa.; P. Pottsvillo on the Coal measures; 2, Calciferous formation; 
3, Trenton; 4, Hudson Kiver; -5, Oneida and Niagara; 7, Lower Helderherg; 8^ 10, 11, 
Devonian; 12, 13, Subcarhoniferoua ; 14, Carboniferous, or Coal metisures. 


beds, as is seen, stand nearly vertical. Fig. 251 is from 
another locality near Pottsville in the same State. The coal 


Pig. 252. 



Section from the Great North to tlio Little North Mountain through Bore Springs, Va,.: t. 
position of thermal springs; ii, Calciferous formation; iii, Trenton; iv, Hudson Eiver; 
V, Oneida; vi, Clinton and Lower Helderborg ; vn, Odskany Sandstone and Cauda-Galii 
Grit. 

beds are the upper ones below 14; the rest are the beds 
of the Upper and Lower Silurian (2 to 7) ; the Devonian (8, 
10, 11), and Subearboniferous (12, 13). Pig. 252 was taken 
from the vicinity of Bore Springs in Virginia, and includes 
Silurian and Devonian beds ; it shows well the folded cha- 
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racter of the rocks. Fig. 253 represents one of the great 
faults in southern Virginia (between Walker s Mountain and 


Fig. 253. 



^ y ^ a r y tr ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Section of the Paleozoic forimitioua of the Ai.piilachiaus in >ou'‘‘e™ Viraaui, l.ehVMn 
Walker’s Mt. .and the Peak Hills tnc,ar Peak Crook 1 alley i : F, faalt ; a Lon or .iluriaa 
limestone; 4, Upper Silurian; c. Devonian; d, Subcarbonherous, with coal beds. 

Peak Hills) ; the break is at F. and along it the rocks on the 
left were shoved up along the sloping fracture until a Lower 
Silurian limestone (a) was on a level with the Subcarbonif- 
erous formation (d), a fault of at least 10,000 feet. Such 
examples are iu great number.s throughout the Appalachians. 
In many of the transverse valleys the curves may be traced 
for scores of miles. 

As shown iu the above sections (figs. 250-253), flic folds, 
instead of remaining in regular rounded ridges with even 
synclinal valleys between, such as the Hexing of the strata 
mio-ht make, have been to a groat extent worn away, or 
modelled into new ridges and valleys, by the action of waters 
during subsequent time ; and often what was the top of a fold 
is now the bottom of a valley, because the folds would be most 
broken where most abruptly bent, — that is. along the axes 
of flexure, — and hence would be most liable iu tbis^part tube 
cut away or gorged out by any denuding causes. The tigure.s 
on page 41 illustrate still further the condition of tblded 
strata before and after demidation. Some of the Appala- 
chian folds were probably 20,000 feet iti height above the 
present level of the ocean, or would have luul this height if 
they had remained unbroken, while in fact the loftie.st sum- 
mits now are less than 7000 feet, and few exi’ced 5000 feet. 

Over Hew England there are similar flexures. Those of 
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the Ehode Island coal formation are very abrupt, and full 
of faults, the coal-beds being much broken and displaced. 
Through eastern Vermont, and in Massachusetts for some 
distance west of the Connecticut Eiver, there are Eevonian 
strata in the same condition; although the rocks are in 
general crystalline, Devonian fossils have been found at 
Bernardston in Massachusetts, and on Lake Memphremagog. 
At the latter place there was once a coral-reef (p. 105). It 
is inferred from the facts that even the granites, gneiss, and 
slates of the White Mountains, and the gneiss of ITaddam, 
Connecticut, were originally Devonian sedimentary strata, 
and that all Mew England is made of folded and meta- 
morphosed Paleozoic rocks. 

Similar facts might be cited from Mova Scotia on the 
north and Alabama on the south, proving that a region 1000 
miles in length along the Atlantic border, from Mewfound- 
land to the Gulf States, participated in the grand movement. 

6. General truths with regard to the results . — The following 
are some of the general truths connected with the uplifts 
and metamorphisin : — 

(1.) The courses of the flexures and of the outcrops or 
strike, and those of the great faults, are approximately 
northeast, or parallel to the Atlantic border. There is a 
bend eastward in Pennsylvania corresponding with the 
eastward bend of the southern coast of Mew England, and 
then a change to the northward in Mew^ England. 

(2.) The folds have their steepest slope towards the 

or away from the ocean. If %. 41 (page 42) represent 
one of the folds, the left would be the ocean side, or that to 
the southeast, and the right the landward side, or that to 
the north-west. 

(3.) The fexures are most numerous and most crowded 
on that side of the Appalachian region \vhich is town7'ds the 
oeean^ and diminish westward. There is seldom, however, 
a gradual dying out westward, the region of disturbance 
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being often bounded on the west by one or more of tbe 
great fractures and faults, as in eastern Tennessee and along 
the valley of the Hudson. 

(4.) The wearing away of the smiimits of the folds when 
crowded together produces a series of. smitheast dips, as 

illustrated in figui-es 41, 42 (p. 42). Such southeast dips, 
not looking as if they were ever due to folds, characterize 
the rocks of much of 2Tew England and the eastern part of 

the Appalachian region. _ _ 

(5.) The metainorphism of the strata is more extensil e 
and complete to the eastward (or towards the ocean) than 

to the westward. , . , 

(6.) The change of bituminous coal to anthi’acite, by an 
expulsion of the bitumen, was most complete where the 
disturbances were greatest, — that is, in the Eastern coal 
regions. The anthracite region of Pennsylvania (see map, 
p.118) owes its broken chai'acter partly to the nplitts and 
partly to denudation. To tlie westward, the coal is first 
semibituminous, and then, as at Pittsburg, true bituminous. 
In Rhode Island, where the associated rocks are partly true 
metamorphie or crystalline rocks and the disturbances are 
very great, the coal is an excessively hard anthracite,, and 
in some places is altered to graphite (an effect which may 
be produced in ordinary coal by the heat of a furnace). The 
bed of graphite near Worcester in Massachusetts is sup- 
pos6d to bo un altered coal scani, 

7. These facts lead to the foilowiBg coiiciii- 

sions : — 

(1.) The Hiovement producing these vast results was duo 
to lateral pressure^ the folding having taken place just as it 
Blight IB paper or cloth tinder a lateral or |)iishing niovenient. 

(2.) The pressure was exerted at riglit angles to the 
courBOB of the folds, as' is the ease when paper is ihklod in 
the inaiiner mcBtioBed. 

The pressure was exerted /An/# the ocean aide of the 
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AppalacHians j for tlie results in foldings and metamorphisn) 
arc most marked towards the ocean. / 

(4.) The force was vast in amount. 

(5.) The force was slow in action and long continued, — and 
not abrupt or paroxysmal as when a wave or series of 
waves is thrown n]p by an earthquake shock on the surface 
of an ocean. For the strata were not reduced by it to a 
state of chaos, but retain their stratification, and show com- 
paratively little confusion, even in the regions of greatest 
disturbance and alteration. 

(6.) The action of the force was connected with the emis- 
sion of heat. For without some heat above the ordinary 
temperature, it is not possible to account for the consolida- 
tion and crystallization of the rocks. 

(7.) The history of the Appalachian Mountains stretches 
through alLthe geological ages from the Azoic onward. 
Through the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous ages, 
the formations wore accumulating to a great thickness, 
while slow oscillations of level were in j)rogress. When the 
Carboniferous age was closing, these oscillations, which had 
resulted in a subsidence of several miles, began to culminate 
in profounder movements, producing flexures of the earth's 
crust, uplifts, faults, consolidation, and metamorphism, and 
ending in the elevation of the mountains. And finally, during 
these upliftings, moving waters commenced the work of 
denudation, — the chiselling of the heights, which has con- 
tinued to the present time. 

8. Disturbances on other continents . — The amount of cotem- 
poraneous mountain-making over the globe at this epoch 
has not yet been cleaidy made out. Enough is known to 
render it probable that the XJral Mountains, with their 
veins of gold and platinum, wore made at the same time 
with tliG Appalachians, and that uplifts and metamorphism 
also occurred in other parts of Europe, and in Great Bri- 
tain. Murchison states that the eloso of the Carboniferoua 
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period was specially marked by disturbances and uplifts; 
that it was then “ that the coal strata and their antecedent 
foi'raations were very generally broken up, and thrown, by 
grand upheavals, into separate basins, which were tractured 
by numberless powerful dislocations. 

The epoch of the Appalachian revolution was, then, a 
grand epoch for the world. The complete extermination of 
life which took place at the time was probably a consequence 
of these great physical changes progressing over the earth's 
surface. The Appalachian ilountains stand up as boldly 
between Paleozoic and Mesozoic time as between the ocean 
and the Interior Continental basin. 


m. MESOZOIC TIME. 

1. Ages.— Mesozoic or medieval time, in Geological his- 
tory, comprises but one age, — the Keptiiuan. In the course 
of it^he class of Reptiles passed its culminations;— that is, 
its species increased in numbers, size, and diversity of forms, 
until they vastly exceeded in each of these respects the 

Reptiles of either* earlier or later tinie. 

2. Area of progress in rock-making.— The area of rock- 
makiim* in North America, during Mesozoic time, was some- 
what (fififerent from w’-hat it was in Paleozoic. Then, nearly 
the w-hole continent, outside of the northern Azoic, was 
receiving its successive formations; and the three great 
regions %vere the Eastern border, the Appalaehian , and the 
Merior Continental By the close of the Paleozoic era, the 
Appalachian region and the Inttrinr cast of the .M is.sissippi. 
excepting its southern portion, had become part of the dry 
land of the continent, as is shown by the absence of marine 
strata of later date. The great areas (jf progress were con- 
sequently changed, and becatne — (1) the Afhuitn: border, 
(2) the '(iulf border, and (3) the IPostmi Interior, or region 
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%vest of tKe Mississippi. In other words, the continent, from 
the Mesozoic onward, until the close of the Tertiary period 
in the Cenozoic, was reeemng its new marine formations 
only along its borders and over the part of the Interior 
region which covers the present site of the slopes of the 
Rocky. Mountains. , : , 

These three regions are continuous with one another, the 
Atlantic connecting wdth the Gulf border region on the 
south, and the Gulf border region passing northwestward 
into the Western Interior or Rocky Mountain region. 

In Europe no analogous change can be distinguished; for 
the continent was, from the fix'st, an arehipelago; and it 
cont iiued to bear this geographical character, though with 
an increasing prevalence of dry land, until the Cenozoic era 
had half passed. W estern England then stood as three or four 
islands above the sea (the area marked as covered by Paleo- 
zoic rocks on the map, p. 120), and the area of future rock- 
making was mainly confined to the intervals between these 
islands and to the submerged area on the east and southeast; 
and it is probable that this area and a portion of northeast- 
ern France were part of a large German-Ocean basin. 

REPTILIAlSr AGE. 

Periods. — The Reptilian Age includes three periods : — 

1. Triabsic : — named from the Latin trla^ three, in allusion 
to the fact that the rocks of the period in Germany consist 
of three separate groups of strata. This is a local subdivi- 
sion, not characterizing the rocks in Britain or in most 
other pai’ts of Europe. 

2. Jurassic: — named from the Jura Mountains, situated 
on the eastern border of France, between Finance and 
Switzerland, where rocks of the period occur. 

8. Cretaceous:— named from the Latin creta^ chalk, the 
chalk beds of Britain and Europe being included in the 
Cretaceous formation. 

lb 
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1. TEIASSIC AND JURASSIC PERIODS. 

1. Books: kinds and distribution. 

The American rocks of the Triassic period have not yet 
been separated from those of the Jurassic, except m a tew 

•points west of the Mississippi. ^ 

In th.e> Atlantic border region, these Mesozoic rocks occupy 
narrow ranges of country parallel with the Appalachian 
chain, following its varying courses. One ot these langes 
occupies the valley of the Connecticut betwctm northern 
Massachusetts and Mew Haven on Long Island l ound, 
and runs parallel with the Croon Mountains: it has a 
length of about 110 miles. Another-the longest ot hem 
—commences at the north extremity ot the lalisades, on 
the west bank of the Hudson Elver, and stretches south- 
westward through Mew Jersey, Pennsylvania (here bending 
much to the westward, like the AppalaehiaiiB oi the btate, 
as shown in the map on page 118), and reaching tar into the 
State of Yirginia. Another stretches— almost in the line ot 
the last — through Morth Carolina. There is anothei along 
western Mova Scotia. These, and some other smaller areas, 
are indicated on the map on p. t.)9 In' an oblique lining in 
which the lines run from the right above to the leit below. 

The rocks are mainly sandstones and conglomerates, but 
include some considerable beds of' shale, and in some places 
a bed of impure limestone. The sandstones are generally 
red or brownish-red. The freemne of Portland, near Tliddle- 
town in Connecticut, and of Mewark in Mew Jersey, are 
from the formation. The pebbles and sand of the bods were 
derived from the granites, gneiss, schist.s, etc. that were 
crystallized in the epoch of the Appalachian revolution ; 
and in some of the coarser kinds large stones of granite and 
mica schist may bo taken from the layers. The strata 
overlie directly, but unconformahly. these ^ metaraoiThic 
rocks. Mcar Richmond in Yirginia and in Morth Carolina 
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there are valuable coal-beds in this formation. The coal is 
bituminous. 

The several ranges of this sandstone formation are 
remarkable for the great number of trap ridges and trap 
dikes intersecting them (p. 80). Mount Holyoke in Massa- 
chiisettSj East and West Eoeks near Hew Haven in Connec- 
tieutj and the Palisades on the Hudson, are a few examples 
of these trap ridges. Trap is an igneous rock, one that was 
ejected in a melted state from a deep-seated source of fire, 
through fissures made by fracturing the earth’s crust. The 
dikes and ridges are exceedingly numerous, and have the 
same general course with the sandstone ranges. They are 
so associated with the sandstone formation that there 
appears to be some connection in origin between the water- 
made and the fire-made rocks. The proofs that the trap 
came up through the fissures in a melted state are abundant; 
for the wmll-roek of the fissures is often baked so as to 
be very hard, and is sometimes filled with crystallizations, 
as of epidote or tourmaline, evidently due to the heat. 

West of the Mississippi — that is, in the Western Interior 
region — ^there is a sandstone formation containing much 
gypsum (and hence called the Gypsiferous formation), which 
is barren of fossils, except an occasional fragment or trunk 
of fossil wood and some Eeptilian remains. It probably 
spreads widely over the Eocky Mountain region beneath 
the later beds. It comes out to view on the western borders 
of Kansas, and also in the Coloi'ado region beyond the sum- 
mit of the Eocky Mountains. Owing to the absence of 
marine fossils, it has not been determined whether the 
formation is Triassic, lower Jurassic, or both united. 

In the vicinity of the Black Hills in the region of the 
upper Missouri, there are some beds of impure limestone 
containing marine fossils which are true Jurassic. (Meek 
and Hayden). These beds overlie the gypsiferous forma- 
iion just mentioned. 
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In Europe the Triassic rocks of eastern Prance and Ger- 
many, east and west of the Khine, consist of a bhell lime- 
stone (called in Muschelkam between an under ymg 

thick reddish sandstone {Bunter SaMstevi) &nd overlying 
strata of reddish and mottled marlites and sandstone {Keu- 
of the Germans). In England (see & o. G on map, p. 
120) tbe rock is a reddish sandstone and mariite; it is 
mostiy confined to a region running north-northwest just 
east of the Paleozoic areas mentioned on page lob, and to 
an extension of this region westward to Liverpool bay (or 
over the interval between the two main areas) and up the 

west coast- ^ i i 

This formation, in Europe, contains m many places beds 

salt and is hence often called the Saliferous group. At 
Northwich in Cheshire, in England, there are two beds of 
rock-salt, 90 to 100 feet thick j and in Europe there are 
similar beds at Yic and Dieuze in France, and at Ti urtem- 

berg in Germany. i- • i ^ 

The Jurassic rocks of Britain and Europe are divided 

to three principal groups : — 

Ziassk QSo. 7 a on map of England, p. 120), con- 
grayish compact limestone strata, called Zias. 
Oolitic (No. 7 6 on map, p. 120 j, consisting mostly 
of whitish and grayish limestones, part of them oolitic (p. 
25) One stratum, near the middle of the series, is a coral- 
reef limestone, much like the reef-rock of existing coral 
seas, though wholly different in sjieeies oi coral. Near the 
top of the series there are some local beds of fresh-nmter or 
terreisfnal oi’igin, in wdiat is calleti the Purbeck group, and 
one on tlie island of Portland is named, signilicanlly, the 
Portland dirt-bed. The Solenhofen lithographic limestone is 
a very fine-grained rock (thereby fit for lithography), of 
the age of the; middle Oolite, occurring in Pap|)enheiin in 
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of beds of estuaiy and fresb-water origin, mostly clay and 
land, but partly of limestone. Tliey occur in southeastern 
England. They are named Wealden from the region where 
first studied, called the Weald^ covering parts of Kent, Surrey, 
and., Sussex. 

2 , life. 

1. Plants. 

The vegetation of the Triassic and Jurassic periods 
included numerous kinds of Ferns^ both large and smalh 
CalamiteSy Conifers^ and so far resembled that of the 
Carboniferous age. But there were no forests or jungles 
of Lepidodendra and Sigillarise. Instead of these Carbon- 
iferous types, a new group of trees and shrubs existed, — 
that of the Cycads. This group was eminently character- 
istic of the Mesozoic world: it has now but few livina: 
species, and among the genera, Cycas and Zamia are those 

whose names are best known. 

QaT^-^AAf. rigs, *.54, 255. 
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a fossil species from the Portland dirt-bed, where they 
are common. The trunks of some Cycads hare ^a height 
of 15 or 20 feet. Although the form of the leat is palm- 
like, the leaflets do not split lengthwise with tiicilit.y, like 
those of Palms. In one important respect these Lycads 
resemble the Ferns, — that is, in tlie untolding ot the j oung 
the leaf being at first rolled up into a coil, and gra- 


Figs. 25G-200. 



Fig, 266, PodomiHites lanceolatiis ; 267, I»temph.¥llMns 25«, ^Cl^ithropterlsi 

roctiuscul®,' 260, Pecopteris Stuttgarteiwi« ; 2W, Cyclopterk linnauiblla. 


dually unrolling as it eiqpands. The Cycads thus combine 
peculiarities of three orders of plants. — Pern.s, Palms, and 
Conifers,— and ai*e examples, therefore, of what are called 

Domprekensive types. 
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Fossil plants are common in the coal regions of Eichmond, 
Yirginia, and in E^orth Carolina, and occur also in other 
localities. The following figures represent some of the spe- 
cies. Figs. 256, 257 are parts of the leaves of two species 
of Cjcads, from Horth Carolina. Figs. 258 to 260 repre- 
sent a few of the ferns : fig. 258, a Glathropteris, from East 
Hampton, Mass, p fig. 259, a Peco2:)te7is, from Eichmond, 
Ya., and the Trias of Europe; fig. 260, a Gpeloptens, from 
Eichmond, Ya. Large cones of firs have also been found. 
Several of the American plants are identical in species with 
those of the European Triassie, and a few nearer to Jurassic 
forms. 

2, Animals. 

A. American. 

The American beds of the Atlafitic border region are 
remarkable for the absence of true marine life : all tlie species 
appear to be either those of brackish water, or of fresh 
•water or the land. 

1. Badiates and Mollusks . — Eadiates are unknown. There 
are very few' AloUusks of any kind, and these are Conchifers. 

2. Articulates . — The shells of Ostracoid Crustacea?is are 
common in Pennsjdvania, Yirginia, and Horth Carolina, 
but have not yet been found in Hew England. Fig. 261 
represents one of the little shells of these bivalve 
species, called an Esther ia. It was long snjiposed to Fig. 261. 
be Molhiscan. The Estherice are brackish-water ~ 
species. 

A few’” remains of Insects have been found, and, 
w'hat is more remarkable, the tracks of several 
species. These tracks were left on the soft mud probably 
by the larvos of the Insects, for certain kinds pass their 
larval state in the water. Fig, 262 represents one of these 
iarves found in shale at Turners Falls in Massachusetts; 
it resembles, according to Dr. Le Conte, the larve of a 
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modern JSpImnera, Figs. 26B, 264 arc the trac'ks of Insects. 
Prof. Hitchcock has named nearly 80 species of tracks of 
Insects and Crustaceans, 

Yertehrates. — -There ' are evidences of the existence, of 
Fishes, Beptiles, Birds, and 
Mammals. The last two types .b.-.b4. 

here make : their -first, appear- ^ ^63 ' 

ance, and thus, the ■sub-king- ra ^ 

dom of Vertebrates is finally ti /\ j 

represented in all its classevS. / f ^ . 

The Fishes found in the /\ 

American rocks are all Ga- |T|' I 

nolds, ^although Selachm^^^^ IS, r\ 

mains are common in Europe. ^ \ 

Fig. 265 represents one of the j 5 ,itTicri..tTKS,— Fig. 262 , Paiephcmera medi- 
specieSj reduced one-half. (x 264, Tmcks of insects. 


Fig. 265, O-iSfom, Catoptenis gracilis (X iilif* i'll’ wanie, natima hvn\ 


The Eeptilesof the era are known to m partly from their 
fossil bones and partly from their footprints. The loot- 
prints indicate a wonderful variety as to form and size. 
Bones have been found especiaiij in Pennsylvania^ Xorth 
CarolinUj and IsTova Scotia, Fig. 266 represents a tooth, 
luiif the natural size, of a Kova Scotia sj)eeies (ButhygnatlniS 
bomdls of Leidy); and fig. 26Tj a tooth of xinother, from 
North Carolinaj Paiieomurm Carr^IineHSis Emmons. Several 
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Kinds occur at Phoenixville; Pa., where there is literally a 
bone-bed. 

Figs. 268-270 represent the tracks of three species of 
Eeptiles from the eonnecticut valley bedsj 268-270 aro 

Figs. 266“2-70,. 



BEPTiLES.—Fig. 266, Bathygnathus borealis (X 3^) *, 267, Palseosaurus Carolinensis ; 267 a:, 
section of same; 268, 268 a, fore and hind feet of Anisopns Dcweyanus (X M); 269, 269 a, 
id. of A. gracilis (X 270, 270 a, id. of Otozoum Moodii (X i\j). 

the im];)ressioii8 made by the fore-foot in each, and 268 
269 a, 270 a. of the hind-foot Fig. 270 is reduced to one- 
eighteenth the natural size, the actual length of the track 
being 20 inches. The animal is called Otozoum Moodii by 
Hitchcock : it appears to have walked like a biped, bi’inging 
its fore-feet to the ground only occasionally, impressions of 
these feet being seldom found. The animal had a stride of 
3 feet, and must have been of formidable dimensions. One 
slab, 30 feet long, in the collection of Amherst College 
(Massachusetts) contains 11 tracks of this huge animal. 
Some of the Beptiles made three-toed trac-ks, closely like 
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those of birds; and this fact has led some to question whe- 
ther all may not be Eoptilian. 

The tracks regarded as those of birds are also very nume- 
rous. The largest of them is nearly 2 feet long (hg. Ld) 
far exceeding that of an Ostrich, and even sYPa^sing that 
which the gitnt Moa of New Zealand might have made (p. 

Kgs. 271,273. 



241). Fig^ 272 represents, on a small scale, a slab from the 
Connecticut Eiver sandstone covered with tracks ot birds 
and reptiles, as figui’ed by Hitchcock.^ Tho^ two tracks 
lettered a are added, of larger proportional size than the 
others, to show more distinctly the form. 

The only relic of a Mammal yet disco vcreii in tiie Ameri- 
can rocks is a jawbone (fig. 273). It is from North Caro- 
lina, and is named Bromatherium sijlvestre by Emmons. It 
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belongs to the order of Marsupials, the same which con- 
tains the modern Opossum, 

The facts prove that the iand-popuiation of Mesozoic 
America included Insects, 

^ Piof 973 

Reptiles,, Birds, and Marsu- • 

pial Mammals, and that the ^ 

forests that covered the hills C 

were mainly composed of I 

... . , , -f Jawbone of Dromatherium sylvestre. 

Conifers and (Jycads, 

B. Foreign. 

The European and British rocks of these periods, espe- 
cially of the Jurassic, abound in marine fossils, and aiford a 


Jawbone of Dromatherium sylvestre. 


Figs. 274-277. 


RAi)ii!t.T,ES. — Ei}.?. 2T4, the Coral, Prionastra^a oblonga; ‘275, the Crinoid, Encrinus liliiformis; 
276, Ciflaris Blumenbachii; 277, Spine of same. 


knowledge of the Mesozoic life of the ocean which we fail 
to get from the American records. The remains of terres- 
trial life are also of great interest, and, like the American, 
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they attest the existence of Birds and Mamriials in the coirrso 
of the era. 

1. Badlates. — Polyp-corals are eomnion in some Jurassic 
strata : they are related to the niodcrii tribe ot corals,- and 
not to the ancient : none of the Paleozoic types existed. 
Fig. 274 is one of the oolitic species, (.hdnoids arc of many 
kinds, yet their number, as compared with other fossils, is 
far less than in the preceding ages ; and they are accompa- 
nied by various new forms of Strir-fishes and EeJani (p. 57). 
Fig. 275 represents one of the Triassie Criiioids, the Lihj^ 
Enevinife^ or Encruius lihlfornus; hg. 2*6. an Echinus, from 

■ ■ Figs. 2r8-2Sl. 


78 



>foaTOKs.«*-Fig. 278, Walcotti? 279, smsala? 289, Tn'g.Hik ctiwllata; 

281 , Vivipara Kluvionua. 


the Oolite, stripped of its spines, and tig. 277, one of ilic 
Kpincs separate. 

2. 2fo!lusks,' — Braehio'pods are lew c*;nnpared wnth the 
Paleozoic. The last species of the Paknizoic of the 

Bplrlfers and Leptamns lived In the earlier part of the Juras- 
sic period. Fig. 2T8 represents one of these last of the Spiri- 
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fer group. Conckifers and abound in species, 

and under various new, and many of them modern, genera. 
The genus Gnjphma (%.279 representing a Liassic species) 
is coinmon in the Lias and later Mesozoic rocks: it is an 
oyster with the beak ineiirved. Trigonia (fig. 280) is a cha- 
racteristic genus of the Mesozoic. The name alludes to the 
triangular form of the shell : the species figured is from the 
Oolite. Fig. 281 repi^esents a fresh-water snail-shell, a very 
abimdant fossil in fre>sh-water limestone of the Wealden, 
closely resembling many modern species. 

But the most remarkable and ebaracteristic of all Mesozoic 
Molliisks were the Cephalog^ods, This order passed its maxi- 
mum as to number and size in the Mesozoic, and hundreds 
of species existed. The last of the Paleozoic type of Ortho- 


Figs. 282, 2S.3. 



BfotUTSKS. — 2S2, Ammonites Huniphrey.sianus; ‘IS3, A. Jason. 


cerata and Croniatites lived in the Triassic Period. In the 
same period began the genus Ammonites, the most common 
of the Mesozoic genera, and in the earliest Jurassic the 
family of Beleranites^ another peculiarly Mesozoic type. 
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The Ammonites had extei'nal shells like the IS' autdi (p. 55). 
Two Oolitic species are represented in figs. 282, 283. One 
of them (fig. 288) has the side of the aperture very iiuieb 
prolonged 3 but the margin of the shell, whether prolonged 
or not, is seldom well preserved. The partitions (or septa) 
within the shells of Ammonites are bent back in many folds 
(and much plaited within each fold) at their junction with 
the shell, so as to make deep plaited pockets. The front 
view of the outer plate, with the entrances to its side- 
pockets, are seen in fig. 284. The fleshy mantle of 
the animal descended into these pockets, and thus the 
animal was aided in holding lirmly to its 
shell. The siphiiuele in the AmmonHes is Fig. 2S4. 
dorsal. The Paleozoic Goniatites were of the 
Ammonite family, but the pockets were much 
more simple, the flexures of the margins of m ' , A' //M 
the partitions being without plications. p. 

The fossil Belemnife is the interned bone of 
a kind of Cephalopoda analogouvS to the pen 
or internal bone (or osselet) of a Sepiti^ or Cut^’ 
tie-fish (see fig. 289). It is a thick, heavy fos- 
sil, of the forms ■ in figs. 285, 286, having a " ' 

conical cavity at the upper end. The fossils 
are more or less broken at tins extremity; tora^tu.. 

when entire, the margin of the aperture is 
elongated into a thin edge, and sometimes, on one side, into 
a thin plate of the form in fig. 287. The animal had an ink- 
hag like the modern Sepia; and ink from these ancient 
Cephalopods has been used in sketching their fossil remains. 
Fig. 288 represents one of the ink-bags of the Jurassic 
Cephalopods. Pig. 289 is another related Cephalopod, slmw- 
ing something of the form ■ of the animal, and also the ink- 
bag in place, 

8. Artmdates. — ^The Articulates inelndcd various shrimps, 
or craw-fishes (fig. 290, a Triassie species), Crabs, and Te- 
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tradecapod (or 14-footed) Crustaceans (fig. 291, represent- 
ing a species something like the modern Sovj-bug), but no 


Figs. 285-289. 




Mollusks.-— Fig. 285, Belemnites pisttlliformis ; 286, B. paxillosus ; 286 «, Outline of section 
of same, near extremity; 287, Tiew, reduced, of the complete osselot of a Belemnitc; 288, 
Fossil Ink-bags of a Cephalopod; 289, Acanthoteutiiis antiquus. 


TriloMtes ; also the first known of true Spiders (fig. 292), 
and species of many of the orders of Insects. Fig. 29'> is a 
Ijibellula^ or Dragon-fly^ of the Jurassic period, from Solen 
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hofen; and fig. 294, the wing-case of a beetle, from the 
Stonesheid Oolite. 


Figs. 290-2UL 



Akticolates.— -Fig. 290» Pemphix Suetirii; 291, Arch.Tonisons BrodieJ; 292, Palpipes priscns; 
293, Libellula; 294, Wing-case of a Buprestis. 


3. Yertehrates. — The Fishes were ail either Ganoids or Sela- 
chians. In the Triassic beds oceuiTed the last species of the 
heterocereal Ganoids, and the first of the hommereal., along 
with some, like fig- 265, p. 170, of intermediate character, — 
that is, having the tail-fin vertebrated through half its 
length. Fig. 295 represents one of the homoeereal Ganoids 
of the liias. Among the Sharks (or Selachians) the Cesfra- 
ciont tribe, the most ancient, charact.erized by a pavement 
of grinding teeth (p. 52), still eoBtimied, and ‘was very 
immeronsly represeii'fced. .There were also in the tlnrassie 
beds th,e first of the sharp-edged Sliark-teetb, or those of 
the tribe of Sharks' that Inhabits modern waters. 

Re:ptiles were the dominant race in the Reptilian world, 
and among them 'were Amphibians, the division most com- 
mon in the Carboniferous age, and also great numbers of 
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true Eeptiles, They included species for eacli of the eie 
aients,^ — ^the water, the earth, and the air. 

Ill the Triassic the Amphibian division (p. 50) appear 

Fig. 295. 


Tertebeate.— Pig. 205, Restored figure of iEchmodus (Tetragonolepis) (X 34); 295 a, Scales 

of same. 

to have reached its maximum. One of the frog-iike Zad^- 
rinthodonts had a skull, of the form shown in fig. 296, whose 

Figs. 296-298. 




ISR 




VEETEBRAMS.— lig. 296, SkulI of Mastodonsaunis J'segeri (X i^); 297, Tooth of same (X 3^: 
298, Footprints of Cheriotherium (X ^). 

length was 3 to 4 feet; its mouth was set around with teeth 
3 inches long (fig. 297), and the body was covered with 
scales. The specimen figured was found in Saxony. It is 
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pi'ohable that some of the Amerieaii Ecptilian species 
whose tracks are so eoBimon in the Connecticut valley 
were of this type. Fig. 298 is a rednced view of hand- 
like tracks, from the same locality as the above, sup- 
posed to have been made by an animal of the same species. 
The frogs of the present day are feeble and diminutive com- 
pared with the Triassic Amphibians. 

Swimming Eeptiles, or Saurians. — called Encdiosairrs 
because of their living in the sea (from the fTreek enalios, 
marine, and sauros, lizard ), — probably existed in the Carbon- 
iferous age (p. ISo) : they became numerous and of groat size 
in the Mesozoic. Thej' had paddles like M hales, and thus 


Vertsbeites.— F ig. 2S*0, Icbthyosaurus coinmimis ('/ SOI a, 

SOI I), View aiwl section of verteltTO of game l X i.sj'i; ‘IVnith btf natiinil siiae; 303, 
Fhisiosaurus doiiebodeiiriiB (X tMi'U View ttiiti weetiun of vertclirii of tiame. 

wore well fitted for mariwe life. The most coiauiion kinds 
were the Jchthifmanrs md Plesimaurs. ‘ 
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The Ichthyosaurs (%. 299) had a short neck, a long and 
large head, enormous e^^es, and thin, fish-like, or doiibly- 
concave, vertebrae. The name is from the G-reek ichthus, fish, 
and saiir. Fig, 300 rejiresents the head of an Ichthyosaur, 
onelhirtieth the natural length, showing the large size of the 
eye and the great number of the teeth. Fig. 801 h is one 
of the vertebrie, reduced, and fig. 301 a, a transverse section 
of the same, exhibiting the fact that both surfaces are deej^Iy 
concave, nearly as in fishes; fig. 302 is one of the teeth, natu- 
ral size. Some of the Ichthyosaurs were 30 feet long. 

The Flesiosaurs (named from the Greek plesios, 7 iear, and 
saur, because not quite like a Saurian), one of which is 
represented very much reduced in fig. 303, had a long snake- 
like neck, a comparatively short body, and a small head. 
Fig. 304 a represents one of the vertebrae, and 304 6, a sec- 
tion of the same; it is doubly-concave, but less so, and much 
thicker, than in the Ichthyosaurs. Some species of Plesio- 
saur were 25 to 30 feet long. Another related Eeptile, called 
a PUosaur, was 30 to 40 feet long. Eemains of more than 
50 species of Enallosaurs have been found in the Jurassic 
rocks. 

Besides these swimming vSaurians, there were numerous 
species of Lacertians {Lizards) and Crocodillans 10 to 50 
feet long, and Dinosaurs, the bulkiest and highest in rank 
of the Saurians, 25 to 00 feet long. 

To the group of Dinosaurs belongs the Iguanodon, of the 
Wealden beds, first made known by Dr. Mantell, whose body 
was 28 to 30 feet long, and which stood high above the 
ground quadruped-like, the femur, or thigh-bone, alone 
being nearly 3 feet long. Its habits are supposed to have 
been like those of a Hippopotamus, — the animal grazing 
on the plants and shrubs of the marshes, estuaries, or 
streams in or about which it lived. It had teeth like the 
modern Iguana (and hence the name, from Iguana, and tI)o 
Greek odous, tooth), but it had proportionally a much shorter 



Teetebrate.— P tOTOtlactylws eraJ5ftirostris (X 

supporting an expanded memhraiH*, so as to make it serve 
(like an analogous arrangement in bats) for iljing. The 
name Pterodactyl is from the Greek pteron, ndjyj. and dak- 
tulos^finger. ThOi Pterodactyls were mostly small and proba- 
bly had the habits of hats; the largest had a spread of wing 
of about 10 feet. Unlike birds, they had u mouth full of 
teeth, and no feathers. As Bats are flying Mammals, so the 
PteroBiiur^ are, simpl}* .1130 ng Hep tiles, and imve no rcsem- 
Idance to bix*ds in structure, except that their bones are 


hollow. 


tail. The Megalosaur was another of the gigantic Dinosaurs 
of the later part of the Jurassic period; it wms a terrestrial 
carnivorous Saurian, about 80 teet in length. 

The Ecptiles adapted for the air — that is, for flying — are 
designated Pterosaurs, from the Greek pteron, a 2 inng, and 
saur. The most common genus is called Pterodactyl us. The 
general form of a Pterodactyl is sbowm in fig. 805. Tlie bone 
of one of the fingers is greatly elongated, for the purpose of 


Fiff. m. 
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Besides the kinds of Eeptiles already mentioned, there 
were Turtles in the Jurassic period; but, according to pre- 
sent knowledge, the world contained mo /S wa/fes. 

Goprolites (Qv fossil excrements) of both Eeptiles and 
Fishes are common in the bone-beds. When cut and 
polished they have a degree of beauty sufficient to have 
made them formerly an object of some value in jewelry. 

Eemains of Birds have been found in the (juarries of 
Solenhofen (p. 166). They have revealed the fact that some 
at least of the Mesozoic species (and of America, beyond 
question, as well as Europe) were reptilian in some of their 
characters. The skeleton found shows that the Birds had 
long reptile-like tails consisting of many vertebras, and 
finger-like claws on the fore limb or wing, like those of the 
Pterodactyl and Bat, fitting them evidently for clinging. 
But, while thus reptilian in some points of structure, they 
were actually Birds, being feathered animals, and having 
the expanse of the wing madie, not by an expanded mem- 
brane as in the Pterodactyl, but by long quill-feathers. 


Pigs. 306, 307. 



Teetebeates.— Pig. AinphitlieriTim Brotlfiripii (X 2) ; 307, rhascoiotlierium Bncklamli 


(X2). 

The tail-quills were arranged in a tow either side of the 
long tail. The feet -were precisely like those of birds. 
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Eemains of Mammals occur in the Upper Trias (or hase 
of the Lias) of German}^, in the Lower Oolite deposit at 
Stoiiesfieid, England, and in the Portland dirt-bed'’ of the 
Upper Oolite (p. 166). hTearly 20 species have been made 
out, 14 of them from relics in the Portland “ dirt-bed.” The 
larger part are Marsupials; a few are pronoiineed to be non- 
marsupiai Mammals of the order of Pigs. §06, 

o07 represent the jaws of two species from Stonesfleld, inag- 
nified twice the natural size, 
ij; ; As Marsupials are serai-oviparous Mammals, and therefore 

are intermediate between ordinaiy i^lammals and the inferior 
and oviparous Yertebrates (p. 50), it follows that both the 
Birds and Mammals of the Mesozoic were in at least, 
eomprelmmve or mterniediate types, and partook of reptilian 
features in the Eeptilian age. 

3. General Observations. 

1. American Geography. — The Mesozoic sandstmies and 
shales of the Atlantic border region are sedimentary beds; 
consequently, the long narrow ranges of eouiitry in which 
they were formed were occupied at the time iiKwe or less 
completely by water. 

The absence of true marine fossils has been remarked 
upon as proving that this water was either brackish or 
fresh; and hence the areas were estuaries or deep bays- 

running for into the land. 

There was probably an abundance of marine life in the 
ocean, if we ma^’^ jndge from its diversity on the other side 
of the Atlantic; but the seaeoast of tlie era must liave been 
outside of the present one, so that any true marine or sea- 
coast deposits that *were made are now submerge^!. The ■ 
present sea-border is shallow fbr a distance of 80 miles from 
the New Jersey coast, the depth of water at this distance 
out beinir but 600 feet. 
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As ali tlie depressions or valleys occupied by the estuaries 
are parallel with the Appalachians (p. 164), and since the 
era of the formations was that next following the origin of 
these mountains, the depressions must have been made at 
the time the Appalachian foldings were in progress. In fact, 
they are some of the great valleys or depressions left in the 
course of the iqdiftings. 

The level of the several sandstone areas above the ocean 
proves that the land at the time was not far from its present 
elevation, and therefore that the Appalachians had imobabiy 
nearly their present height. 

The deposits contain foot-prints, ripple-marks, rain-drop 
impressions, and other evidences, on many of the layers, 
that thej^ were formed partly in shallow waters, and partly 
as sand-fats, or emerging mai’shes and shores, over ^yhieh 
reptiles and birds might have walked or waded. If, then, 
they are several thousands of feet thick, there must have 
been a progressing subsidence of the valley-depressions — 
that is, a sinking must have been going on. It is hence 
apparent that the oscillations of level that characterized 
the epoch of the Appalachian revolution were still in pro- 
gress. Twm eftects of this subsidence oeeuiTed : — (1) The 
sandstone beds were more or less faulted and tilted, those 
of the Connecticut valley receiving a dip to the eastward, 
those of IlTew Jersey and Pennsylvania to the northwest- 
ward. (2) 111 the sinking of the valley-depression, an 
increasing strain was produced in the earth’s crystalline 
crust beneath, wdiieh finally became so great that the crust 
broke, fissures opened, and liquid rock came up. The dikes 
and ridges of ti*ap are tliis liquid rock solidified by cooling. 
The existence of the dikes, and their parallelism to the 
general course of the valley-depressions, prove — (1) the fact 
of the fractures; (2) their resulting from the same cause 
which produced the sinking; and (B) the fact of the igneous 
ejections. The eartlCs crust along the Conneetieut valley 
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was thus a scene of igneous operations for a leiigtli over 100 
miles, and tiirougli a vast number of opened fissures. The 
Palisades of the Hudson date from the same period, --pro- 
bably the middle of the Jurassic period. 

The Westeim Interior^ or Boeky Mountain, region, had been 
mostly submerged during the Carboniferous age, as shown 
by the fact that limestones were forming there in the Coal 
Measure period, and fossiliferous sandstones in the Permian. 
The Gypsiferous sandstone of the Mesozoic proves, by its 
nature, its gypsum, and its rare fossils, that, some change, 
this great region had become mostly an interior shallow salt 
sea, shut off to a great extent from the ocean. Such a sea 
would have been made too fresh for marine life in the rainy 
season, and probably too salt for any life in tlie hot season. 
Hence, as in the Great Salt Lake of Utah, life wmiild have 
been absent. The salt waters b}' evaporation w'ould have 
furnished gypsum to the beds, as happens now sometimes 
from sea- water. It follows, then, from the beds of the 
Atlantic border as well as those of the IVestern Interior, 
that the continent during the era of these Mesozoic beds 
was to a less extent submerged than in tlie greater part 
of the Paleozoic ages and the following portion of the 
Mesozoic. The fossiliferous Jurassic beds mentioned on 
page 165 show that before the Jurassic j)eriod bad closed, 
the sea had again free access over it] and the later Cre- 
taceous formations prove that In the Cretaceous period 
also this marine condition prevailed. 

2. Foreign Geography. — The nature of the Triassic beds 
of Britain and Europe show that tl.iere were large shallow 
interior seas also on the eastern side of the Atlaiitie. The 
salt-deposits in the beds, the paucity of' fossils in the most 
of the strata, and the pi*evaieiiee of marlites, indicate the 
same conditions as existed' in ISTew York during tlse forma- 
tion of th.e Saliferous beds of the UpjHW Silurian (see page 
b5)^ and somewhat similar to those In which the .Rocky 
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Mountain Grjpsiferous formation originated. The limestone 
that intervened along the EbinOj between the two forma- 
tions of sandstone and marlites, shows an interval of more 
open sea; vet the impurity of the limestone suggests tliat 
the ocean had not full sweep over the region. 

The beds of the Jurassic period are almost all of them 
evidence, both from their constitution and their abundant 
marine life, that the free ocean again had sway over large 
portions of the Continental area. Its limits, however, 
became more contracted as the period passed, and towards 
its close fresh-water and terrestrial beds were forming in 
some jilaces that had earlier in the period been under salt 
water. 

8, Climate. — The Jurassic coral reefs of Britain indicate 
that England then lay w-ithin the sub-tropical oceanic zone. 

This zone now has the parallel of 27*^ to 28*^ as, in general, 
its outer limit (lying mostly between 20® and 27®); and, con- 
sequently, its Jurassic limit, if including England, reached 
twice as far towards the pole as no%v. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the line ran along the British Channel, and that 
the Gulf Stream of the era carried the suh-tropieal tempera- 
ture northeastward through the British seas, as it now 
does to Bermuda, in latitude 34®. 

The following are otlmr facts of similar import. In Arctic 
America, species of shells allied to those of Europe and 
tropical SoiitlTi America occur in latitudes 60® to 77® 16'; 
and one species of Belemnite and one of Aimnonlte are said to 
be identical with species occurring* in these two I’cmoto and 
now widely different regions. If not absolutely identical, 
the evidence from them as to oceanic tomperaturo is nearly 
the same. Moreover, on Exmoiitli Island, in 77® 16' N., 
remains of an Ichthyosaur have been found, and in 76® 22' N., 
on Bathurst Ivsland, bones of other large Jurassic Eeptiles 
(Tehmaurs). It is probable, therefore, that a warm-tem]>e- 
rate oceanic zone covered the Arctic to the parallel of 78®, 
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if not beyond. IsTo large liying reptiles exist outside of the 
warm-temperate zone. 

2. CRETACEOUS PERIOD. 

General characteristics. — The Cretaceous, while the closing 
period of Mesozoic time, was also, In some respects, a 
transition period between the Mesozoic and Oeiiozoic. 
During its progress, as is explained beyond, oeciirred the 
decline, and, at its close, the extinction, of a large nimibei 
of the tribes of the medieval world, while, at the same time, 
there appeared in its course other tribes eminently charac- 
teristic of the modern world. . Among these modernizing 
features, the most prominent arose from the introduction of 
Palms and Angiosperms among ^^hints, and Tellosts among 
fishes. 

The Palms and Angiosperms include nearly all the fruit- 
trees of the world, and constitute far the larger part of 
modern forests. The Conifers and Oyeafls, wherever they 
now occur near groves of Angiosperms, exhil>it the contrast 
between the medieval foliage and that of the present age. 
The Teiiosts (p. 50) embrace nearly all modern fishes 
excepting those of the order of Sharks, or Selachians. 
Their appearance was as great a change for the waters as 
the new tribes of plants for the land. These tribes of idants 
and fishes were only begun in the Cretaceous: their full 
exhibition belongs to Cenozoic tiiiic and the .Age of 3Ian. 


1. Eocks; kinds and distribution. 

In. ISTorth America,. the Cretaetaius, .foinaatiiKn.Jjo.:rd.iirs t.iMi 
continent on the Atlantic side, south of Xew York, and 
along the north and west sides of the Gulf of Mexico ; 
besides, it spreads from Texas, northward, occr tlie si opes 
of the Eocky MoimtainB, being now at a height in some 
places of 6000 to 7000 feet above tlie sea. Its beds are 
exposed to ylew in-Hew Jersey and hi some jiortions of the 
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more soiitbern Atlantic States, mostly covered by 

the Tertiary. They are largely displayed through Alabama 
and Mississippi, and cover a great area west of the' Missis- 
sippi. (See map, p. 69). 

In England the formation occupies a region just east of 
the Jurassic, stretching from Dorset on the British Channel 
eastward, and also northeastward to Morfolk on the German 
Ocean, and continuing near the borders of this ocean, still 
farther north, beyond Elamborough Head : it is numbered 9 
on the map, p, 120. Cretaceous rocks occur also in northern 
and southern France, and many other parts of Europe. 

Among the rocks there are the following kinds : — the soft 
vai’iety of limestone called Ghalkj hard limestones; ordi- 
nary hard sandstones ; shales and conglomerates like those 
of other ages; but, more common than these, soft sand- 
beds, clay-beds, and shell-beds, so imperfectly consolidated 
that thej" may be turned up with a pick. 

Many of the sand-beds or sandstones have a dark-green 
color, and are QBXled. green-^sand. The green color is owing 
to the presence of dark-green grains which occur mixed 
with more or less of common sand. They are a hydrous 
silicate of iron and potash. This greensand is often used 
for fertilizing land, and when so used it is called marl. 

Chalk-beds are the source of flint. The flint is distributed 
tbroiigli the chalk in la^^^ers, these layers being made up of 
nodules of flint, or masses of irregular forms. Although 
often of rounded forms, they are not water-worn stones of 
foreign origin, but were formed in place, like the liornstone 
in the Corniferous limestone of Meiv York (p. 105). 

Chalk constitutes a lai'ge proportion of the Cretaceous 
formation in England and some parts of Europe, but is not 
known in the American Cretaceous. The succession of beds 
in England is as follows : — (1) The Lower Cretaceovs, con- 
sisting largely of the Green-sand and other arenaceous 
!)eds, called eoliectively the Lower Greensand ; (2) the 
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Middle Gretaceous, containing the Upper Green-sand and 
some other beds; (8) the Upper Cretaceous, comprising the 
Ohalk-bedSj the lower part of which is Avithoiit flints. 

The Cretaceous beds in Morth America are supposed to 
correspond to the Middle and Upper of the European Cre- 
taceous. They consist of layers of Green-sandj thick sand- 
beds of other kinds, ciaySy Sheii-bedSj and, in some places in 
the States bordering on the Mexican Gulf (especially in 
Texas), limestone. The thickness of the formation in Wmr: 
Jersey is 400 to 500 feet; in Alabama, 2000 feet; in Texas, 
about 800, nearly all of it compact limestone ; in the region of 
the Upper Missouri, 2000 to 2500 feet. 

2. life, 

1. Plants. 

The first of Angiosperms and of Palms, as already stated, 
date from the Cretaceous period. Leaves of a few Ameri- 
can species of the former are represented in figs. 808-811 ; 
fig. 309, from a species of Sassafras; fig. 810, a Liriodemlron ; 
and fig. 811, a Willow; and with these occur leaves of Oak^ 
Dogwood^ Beecli^ Poplar^ &c. 

Besides these highest of plants, there were also Conifers, 
Ferns, and Sea-weeds, as in former time, with some Cyeads 
still The microscopic Algm called Piatoms (p. 1>1), which 
make siliceous shells, and others called Dcsmlds (p. 61), 
which consist of one or a few simple green cellules, were 
very abundant. Both occur fossil in flint; and a species of 
the latter is very similar to one fro!u the Devonian horn- 
stone figured on page 110 (fig. 180). The Diatoms are believed 
to have contributed part of the silica of wlueh the flint m 
formed. 

2. Ammals^ 

h Proto 2 omis.~The simplest of animals, Pkmpmis, of the 
group of Protozoans (p. 59), were of great geological im- 
portance in the Cretaceous period ; for the Chalk is mipposed 
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Kbizopoes: Fig 312, Litnola niuitiloidea; aS, Flabellina nigosa; 314, Clirysalidhu gradata 
315, Cuneolina pavonia; 316, Orbitolina Toxana. 


Fig. 308, Leguminasites Marcouaniis; 309, Sassafras Cretaceuni; 310, Liriodendron Bleekii; 

311, Salix Meekii. ’ 

these shells, the great majority of which do not exceed a 
pin s head in size. A few of the forms are represented in 
Figs. 312-316. 
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figs. 812 to 316, all very miich enlarged, except 316, which is 
natural size. A very common kind reseniblos fig. 99, p. 
59, and is called a Botalia. Fig. 316 represents a large 
disk-shaped species, called an Orhitolina, from Texas. 

Besides the above Protozoans, Sponges were also very 
abundant, and their siliceous spicida (p. 58) were another 
important source of the silica of the 
flints. Fig. 317 represents one of the * 

Sponges^ from the Chalk^^of Europe^. 

and Echini were common among 
Eadiates. Mollusks abounded, both 
of the ximmonite and Belem nite 
types, besides others of genera not 
peculiar to the Mesozoic. Maiiy of 
the genera are identical with those 

. 1 . 1 Siphonifi lohata. 

represented in modern seas. 
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Figs. 318-321 are of some of the most characteristic Coii- 
chifers from the American Cretaceous ; fig. 318, an Exogyra; 
fig. 319, an Inoceramus; figs. 320, 321, Crnjph(xai > : — genera that 
are now extinct. Figs. 322,323 represent shells of Gastero- 
pods, and 324 to 328, Cephaloiiods, — all American except 
326; fig. 324, an ujiper front view of an Anrinonite, showing the 
pockets along the sides of one of the partitions ; fig. 324 a, 
a reduced view of the same Ammonite in ])rofile ; figs. 325 
to 327, three species of the Ammonite family, hat not of the 
genus Ammonites^ — one, fig. 325, being called a Scayliifcs 
(from the Jjatin sccqjhayn> skiff), an Ammonite with the shell 
looking as if partly uncoiled, and thus made somewhat to 
resemble a boat; fig, 326, a Turrilites, or t arreted Ammonite, 
an anomaly in the family, as the species are almost all 
coiled in a flat plane; fig. 327, a BaeuUtcs, or straight Ammon- 
ite, so named from the Latin haeulmn, a walking -stick. 
Fig. 328 represents a very common New Jersey species of 
Belemnites. Some of the Ammonites of the Cretaceous 
period are 3 to 4 feet in diameter. 

3. Vertebrates, — Among Vertebrates appeared the first of 
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Sqiialodonts), and many also of G-anoids. Thus the ancient 
and modern forms of Fishes were united in the population 
of the Cretaceous seas, the former, however, making hardly 
more than a tenth of the species. Fig. 329 represents one 
of these Teliost Fishes, related to the Salmon and Smelt 
the Chalk at Lewes, England. There were also Herring, 
and many other kinds. 

The Eeptiles included species of some of the Jurassic 
genera, as Pterodactyls, Ichthyosaurs, Plesiosaurs, and the 


Fig m. 



Mosasaurus Hofmanni (X 

Igiianodon ; also of other genera, as Mosasaurs (fig. 380), and 
true Crocodiles, 

No remains of Mammals or Birds have yet been gathered 
from the Cretaceous foi’mation. 


8. General Observations. 

1. Geography. — In North America the position of the 
Cretaceous beds along the borders of the Atlantic south of 
New York, near the Mexican Gulf, and also over a large x^art 
of the Eocky Mountain region, indicates that these border 
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regions and th.e Western Interior were under rvatcr when 
the period opened, as represented in the Ibllowing map (tig. 
831). The shaded part of the continent exhibits the extent 
to which it was submerged. (This map should be compared 
with that on page 73). It shows that the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Gulfs were in the ocean ; that Florida w'as still under 
water; that the region of the Missouri Eiyer was a salt- 


Pia. 
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water region; that in fact the Roekv ifountaiiw were at 
least 6000 or 7000 feet lower than now, tlw Ih'etnceous beds 
having now this elevation upon them. The -Mexican (adf 
spread over a large part of Cleorgia, Alahaiua. and -Missis- 
sippi, extended northward to the mouth of the Ohio, and 
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tiien west of Missouri and Kansas stretched, far' nortli over 
the present slopes of the great Western mountains, reaching 
perhaps to the Arctic, though on this point the evidence is 
not yet decisive. The deposits, excepting those of Texas, 
appear to be of seashore and oif-shore formations ; the 
Texan compact limestones were probably formed in cleai' 
interior . waters. 

In Europe the Chalk appears to have been accumulated 
in an open sea, where the water was one or more hundred 
feet deep. The material of the Chalk has been stated on 
page 190 to be mainly the shells of Ehizopods, and that of 
the associated flint to have been derived from Diatoms and 
Sponges. Ehizopods and Diatom ? are now living in many 
parts of the ocean, over the bottom, even where the depth 
is thousands of feet, and are making accumulations of vast 
area. Thei’e appear, hence, to be in the present seas the 
conditions requisite for making chalk and also flint. The 
many vSponges, Echini, and Shells found in the Chalk beds 
are evidence, however, that the depth was not thousands of 
feet, although it may have been a few hundreds. The fossils 
of the Chalk are in many regions turned into flint, and some 
hollow specimens are filled with quartz-crystals, or agate 

2. Climate. — The corals and other tropical life of the Bri- 
tish rocks indicate that the seas were at least warm-tem- 
perate to latitude 60° north on the east side of the ocean. 
On the American side it appears to have been cooler, as it 
now is, in corresponding latitudes ; and still the temperature 
was eonsiderabl,y warmer than the present. The warm 
oceanic zone which spread over the British seas appears, 
from the distribution of the fossils, to have reached the 
ISTorth American coast south of Long Island, and perhaps 
had no place on the coast north of Cape Hatteras. The 
plants of the Upper Missouri region indicate a warm-tem« 
perate climate ever that territory. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ' ON THE ..MESOZOIC. 

1. Time-Eatios.— The ratios between the Paleozoic ages as 
to the length of time that elapsed daring their progress; or 
their time-ratios, are. stated .on p.^ 145 as probably not, far 
from 3:1:1. 

The American Mesozoic formations are too imperfect to 
be used as data for ealenlating the Mesozoic tunonittos ; and 
in Europe there is much uncertain tv as to liie actual thick- 
ness of the rocks. Caleulating from the best estimates of 
the thickness which hawe been given, the fimc-ratio between 
the Paleozoic and Mesozoic is nearly : 1 ; and between 
the TriassiCy Jurassic, and Cretaceous periods, 1: 1:1:1. 
That is, Mesozoic time was hardly one-tlurd as long as the 
Paleozoic^ and the three periods of the Mesozoic were not 
far from equal, the Jurassic being one-quarter the longest. 

2. American G-eography. — On page 162 it is remarked that 
the Mesozoic formations were coiitiiied to the Atlantic and 
Gulf border regions, and to an interior region west of the 
Mississippi covering much of the Eoeky Mountain area, and 
that the intermediate portion of the eoiiiinenfc had probably 
become part of the dry land. The facts which have betm 
pi'esented in the preceding pages have sustained this state- 
ment. The Triassieo-Jurassic beds, as lias been shown, 
lie in long narrow stx’ips between the xlppalachians and the 
coast, and spread widely over the Eocky .Mountain region. 
The Cretaceous beds cover the Atlantic and Gulf Ixirdcrs, 
and also, like the Triassic, a very large part of the slopes 
of the Eocky Mountains. The eastern hall* of the continent 
during the Mesozoic was, therefore, receiving r^>ck*fornia- 
tions only aioiig, its borders,' wiiile tlie western half had 
marine deposits 'in progress, over Its great interior. Mono 
of the American Mesozoic deposits bear any midence that 
they were formed hi a deep ocean. Tliey appear to have 
been formed along coasts^ or in shaliow waiters ot? coasts, or 
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in shallow inland seas; and only the Cretaceoiis limestone 
of Texas indicates a pure open, though not deep, sea, like 
that required for coral-reefs. 

The Appalachians — ^the eastern mountains of the continent 
—had nearly their present elevation before the early Meso- 
zoic beds eommeiiced to form (p. 185). But the region of 
the Eocky Moimtains-— the chain— was to a great 

extent still a shallow sea even during the Cretaceous period, 
or -when the Mesozoic era was drawing to its close (p. 197). 

Only one series of mountain-elevations can be pointed 
out, with our present knowledge, as originating in eastern 
Mortii America in the course of the Mesozoic era, although 
great osciilations of level were much of the time in progress 
(p. 185). This one is that of the Mesozoic red sandstone 
and trap along the Atlantic border region. The trap ridges, 
ranging through the Connecticut valley from Mew Haven, 
Ct., to northern Massachusetts, that of the Palisades on the 
Hudson, and those connected with the early Mesozoic rocks 
of Mew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Yirginia, North Carolina, 
and Nova Scotia, ajypear to date from a common ejioch 
(p. 185). They conform to a common system, being parallel 
to the Appalachian chain through its varying courses, and 
not following one sjiecial compass-course. The epoch of 
their formation probably divides olf the Triassico- Jurassic 
period of North America from the Cretaceous. 

The study of the Pacific border of the continent will 
probably make known one or more additional mountain- 
ranges of Mesozoic origin, 

8. European Geography.— Europe has its Mesozoic rocks 
distributed in patches, or in several independent or nearly 
independent areas, which show that it retained its condition 
of an archipelago throughout Mesozoic time. The oscilla- 
tions of level, as indicated by the variations in the rocks, — 
variations both as to the nature of the beds and their distri- 
bution, — were more numerous and irregular than in North 
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America. The mountain-elevations formcdj however, were 
few and small compared with those that followed either the 
Paleozoic or Mesozoic era. One series of disturbances is 
referred to the close of the Triassic, and another to the close 
of the Jurassic. 

Among the Mesozoic formations of the • European conti- 
nent there are deposits of all kinds, — those of seashores; of 
off-shore shallow -waters ; of inland seas; of moderatel}’- deep 
oceanic waters; and of marshy, or dry and forest-covered, 
land. 

Both in America and Europe there were some coal-beds 
made, though of small extent compared with those of the 
Carboniferous age 

4. Life. — The Mesozoic era witnes>sed — (1) the decline of 
some ancient, or Paleozoic, types, of both plants and animals, 
(2) the increase and culmination of medieval or Mesozoic 
types, and (B) the beginning of some of the most important 
of modern or Cenozoic types. 

(1.) Disappearance of Ancient or Faleozoic features, — Among 
the ancient tribes of plants the Calamites^OT tree-rushes, and 
several genera of Ferns, disappear in the Jurassic. Among 
the old Brachiopod tribes the Spirifer and Leptcena families 
end in the Triassic; and among higher Mollusks the Silu- 
rian type of Orthoceras^ and Devonian of Gotiiatites^ have 
their last species in the Triassic. 

(2.) Progress in Mesozoic features, — The Cycads^ among 
plants, were those most characteristic of the Mesozoic : they 
afterwards yield to other kinds, and are now nearly an 
extinct tribe. The Cephahpods, among Mollusks, existed 
in vast numbers, both those with external shells, as tlie 
Ammonites, and those without, as the Belemnites, The whole 
number of species of Cephalopods now known from the 
Mesozoic formations is nearly 120(1 Of these, about Ooij 
were of the ISTautilus and Ammonite families. Since the 
Cretaceous period no Ammonite has existed, and at the 
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present time there are only 2 or B species of The 

whole niimber of species of Cephalopods living in the course 
of the Mesozoic era may have been three or four times 1200, 
as only a pai't would have been preserved as fossils. The sub- 
kingdom of Mollusks, therefore, culminated in the Mesozoic 
era j for its highest order, that of the Cephalopods, was then 
at its maximum. 

The type of Eeptiles was another that expanded and 
reached its height — that is, its maximum in number, variety^ 
and rank of species — and commenced its decline in the 
Mesozoic era. 

There were huge swimnaing Saurians, Enaliosaurs, in the 
place of whales in the sea; hat-like Saurians or Pterodac- 
tyls flying through the air; and four-footed Saurians, both 
grazing and carnivorous, many of them 25 to 50 feet long, 
occupying the marshes and estuaries. In the era of the 
Wealden and Lower Cretaceous there lived, in and about 
Great Britain, 4 or 5 species of Dinosaurs 20 to 50 feet long, 
10 to 12 Croeodiiians, Lizards, and Enaliosaurs 10 to 50 or 
60 feet long, besides Ptei'odactyls and Turtles; and many 
more than this, since all that lived would not have left their 
remains in the deposits. To appreciate this peculiarity of 
medieval time, it should be considered that in the present 
ago Britain has no large Eeptiles; in Asia there are only 
ti €0 species over 15 feet in length ; in Africa but one; in all 
America but three; in the whole world not more than six; 
and the largest of the six does not exceed 25 feet in length. 
The Mesozoic era is well named the Age of Bejytiles, 

All the Mesozoic animals, excepting the Mammals, belong 
to the Oviparous divisions; and the Mammals were mainly 
Marsupial species, — that is, semi-oviparous Manimais, as 
explained on p, 50, — species quite in harmony, therefore, 
with the other life of the era. The Birds of the age, or at 
least some of them, partook of the reptilian features of the 
time, having long tails like the associated Eeptiles (though 
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feathered tails), and possessing some other peeiiliarities of 
the scaly tribes. The long-tailed birds and Pterodactyis 
were the flying creatures of the age; the Ichthyosaurs 
and Plesiosaurs, and the like, the great whales the 
Teleosaurs, Iguanodon, and other gigantic species of the 
estuaries and marshes, the creeping species. These, along 
with the small Marsupials and Insectivores of the Cyeadean 
and Coniferous forests, were the more prominent kinds of 
Mesozoic life. 

(3.) Introductmi of Gemzoic features. — ^Among Plants the 
first of A7igiosjper77iSj (or the order including all trees having 
a bark (Oak, Maple, Apple, &e.), excepting the Conifers) and 
the first of Pahns^ are found in the Cretaceous, These 
become the characteristic plants of the Cenozoie era and 
Age of Man. 

Among Vertebrates there were the first of the great order 
of Teiiost or Osseous Pishes in the Cretaceous (p. 194), all 
previous species being either Selachians (Shark tribe) or 
Ganoids; the first of the modern tribe of Sharks in the 
Jurassic; the first of the modern genus of Croeodilus in the 
Jurassic; the first of Birds in the Triassic or Jurassic, — the 
reptilian Birds; the first of Mammals in the Triassic, — 
Marsupials, or semi-oviparous Mammals, along with some 
Insectivores. 

Of the classes of Tertebrates, Fishes and Reptiles com- 
mence in the middle and later Paleozoic, and Birds and 
Mammals in the early or middle Mesozoic. 

DISTURBANCES AND CHANGES OP LETEL CLOSING MESOZOIC 

TIME. 

At the close of the last period of the Mesozoic era- — the 
CrotaceouS“-there was an extermination of the species then 
on the globe, which was as complete as that closing the 
Paleozoic era. Mo species have' yet been proveti to have 
survived from the Cretaceous into the Cenozoie era, except 
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possibly some kinds of The species most likely to have 

oiitlived tile period of disturbance which intervened are the 
species of the open ocean, as Sharks, since variations in the 
climate of the globe and changes of level over Its surface 
affect but slightly the ocean’s vraters remote from coasts. 

Besides the destruction of species, there was the final 
extinction of several families and tribes. The great family 
of Ammonites, and many others of Moliiisks, all the genera 
of Eeptiles excepting Crocodilus^ and others in all depart- 
ments of life, came to their end in the revolution. 

From the occurrence of Cretaceous rocks in the structure 
of mountains or about their tops, and the existence of 
marine rocks of the next (or Tertiary) period only at low 
levels upon the sides, or towards the foot, of the same moun- 
tains, it has been discovered that the epoch of disturbance 
or revolution was remarkable for the number of great moun- 
tain-ranges which either began at that time their existence 
above the oceans, or else had their altitude greatly increased. 
The region occupied by a Cretaceous sea must have been 
raised into a mountain-elevation before seashore Tertiary 
strata could have been formed about its base. The Eocky 
Mountains and Andes, Himalayas and Alps, received a large 
part of their elevation subsequent to the Mesozoic era, and 
some considerable part immediately at the close of the Cre- 
taceous period, although the elevation in the case of each 
of these great chains of the world was continued in progress 
through the Tertiary and afterwards. 

The Himalayas have no known Cretaceous rocks in their 
structure; but Oolitic beds occur at a height of 14,000 to 
18,000 feet, and extend along at these elevations for 400 
miles. (Straehey.) The land may in part have made its 
emergence from the sea before the Cretaceous period began ; 
whether so or not, it continued long after rising : the eleva- 
tion of the western part of the chain about Cashmaer was 
not completed until after the Tertiary period had well 
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advanced. The Apennines began their elevation about the 
middle of the Cretaceous period, but made the most of their 
altitude in the early Tertiary. The Andes have Cretaceo- 
ooiitic beds about their higher slopes, proving also their 
elevation to have been essentially eotemporaneoiis with that 
of the Eocky Mountains and other highest inoiintains of 
the globe. 

The facts will be better appreciated after a study of the 
Tertiary formations, which afibrd part of the evidence on 
which these conclusions are based. 

Extermination of life , — The proofs of eleimtlon are so 
many and so extensive that it is reasonable to infer that a 
great change of climate must also have taken place over 
the globe. The Arctic regions may have been elevated 
more than lower latitudes, for Tertiary rocks do not occur 
on the eastern borders of the American continent north of 
the parallel of 42^ IST. to show that the continent was then 
below its present level. The change of climate consequent 
on the increase of Arctic lands, and the increased number and 
height of mountain-chains, may, therefore, have been so 
great as to have proved a principal cause of the extinction 
of life that then took place both over the land and along 
the oceanic borders. Should the cold winds and cold oceanic 
currents of the northern part of the existing temperate 
zone penetrate for a single year into the trtpieai regions, 
they would produce a general extermination of the plants 
and animals of the land, and also of those of the coast and 
sea-borders, even to a gi’eat depth, as far as the cold oceanle 
currents extended. If a change of cdimate took place at 
the close of the Cretaceous, such as has been snpposod, those ' 
very results would then have happened j moreover, tlm 
frigid air and waters would have found tropica! life much 
nearer to the pole than now,pvea over Europe and a largo 
part of the United States. 
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IV. CENOZOIG TIME. 

1. Age of Mammals, — Cenozoie time covers but one age, — 
the age of Mammals. 

2. Oeneral characteristics. — In the transition to this age 
the life of the world takes on a new aspect. Trees of 
modern types— Oak, Maple, Beech, etc., and Palms — unite 
with Conifers to make the forests; Mammals of great 
variety and size — Herbivores, Carnivores, and others, suc- 
cessors to the small semi-oviparous Mammals and Inseet- 
ivores — tenant the land in place of Keptiles; true Birds 
and Bats possess the air in place of reptilian Birds and 
Pterodactyls ; Whales and Teliost or common Pishes, with 
Sharks, mainly of modern type, occupy the waters in place 
of Biialiosaurs, and almost to the exclusion of the ancient 
tribes of Cestraciont Sharks and Granoids. 

It has already been shown that several of these modern- 
izing features began to appear in the Mesozoic era. Thus, 
in all geological as well as other history (as remarked on 
page 154), every age has preparations for it in progress in 
the age preceding- There are no abrupt transitions. 
The Mammals, Birds, Teliosts, and Angiosjmrms of the 
Eeptile world were precursors of a future and brighter era, 
when these species should be the predominant races. The 
type of Mammals appears in Oenozoic time under several 
successive faunas of different sj)eeies, each successively 
exterminated, and hnaliy expands till in number of kinds 
and in the magnitude of its wild beasts the Mammalian age 
far exceeds the Age of Man. These, also, disappear before 
the last age oj>ens and during its early progress. 

MAMMALIAN AG-E. 

The age of Mammals is divided into two Periods: — 1, 
The Tertiary; 2. The Post4ertiary. 
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In the Tertiary the Mammals are all extinct .species, and 
the other species of life mostly so; the uuiubcr of living 
species of Invertebrates (Eadiates, Moliusks, and Articu- 
lates) varies from none in the early part of the period to IHJ 
per cent, in the latter part. 

In the Fosf-tertiary the Mammals are neiu-ly all of extincr 
species, but the Invertebrates are almost wholly of living 
species, not over 5 per cent, being extinct. 

1. TERTIARV PEiUOD. 

I Epochs. 

The beds of the Tertiary period have been dividc'd by 
Lyell into three series : — 

T.‘' Eocene (from.' the -G-reek cos, dawn, and recent). 

Species all extinct. 

2. Miocene (from meion^ kss^ and kainos) : 15 to 4il per 
cent, of the .species extinct. 

8. Pliocene (from pleion, more, and kainos) : 50 to PO |ier 
cent, of the species extinct. 

These subdivisions do not correspond to I lie epoedm of the 
period, either in Europe or America, ah hough affording 
convenient terms for Tower, Upptr, and 'Feruary. 

In N'orth America the epochs are tlie tbilowiiig: — ■ 

1. Olaiboene, or that of the Tertiary beds of Ckiiborne, 
Alabama, — the early Eocene, 

2. Jackson, or that of the beds of dacksoin .Mississippi, — 
the Middle Eocene. 

8. Yicksbueo, 01 ' that of the beds of Yickslnirg, Jllssis- 
sippi, — ^tiie later Eocene, 

4. Yoektown, or that of the beds of YorkirKvii, Virginia, 
in which 15 to 80 per cent, of the species are living,— nsuaily 
called Miocene,, but probably Inchniing part, at least, of the 
Pliocene. 

A fifth has been separaled as PlhcrHc.ar the Soitke 
epoch, based on observations on the beds in Sumter mid 
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Darliiigton districts, South GaroliDai but it is probably not 
distinct from the Yorktown. (Conrad.) 

2. Eoeks: kinds and distribution. 

The marine Tertiary beds of ISTorth America border the 
eoiitinent south of ISTew England along both the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mexican Gulf, like the Cretaceous. They 
overlie nearly all the Cretaceous beds on the Atlantic 
border, but extend less far inland on the Gulf border. (See 
map on p. 69, in which the area is lined obliquely from the 
left above to the right below). They spread northward 
along the Mississippi to the mouth of the Ohio, and also 
•westward beyond this river into Texas, along the west side 
of the Mexican Gulf; but the marine Tertiary beds do not, 
like the Cretaceous, stretch north over the Eocky Mountain 
region. There are, however, about the Upper Missouri and 
over other parts of the slopes of these mountains, extensive 
deposits of fresh-water Tertiary, the lowest layers of which 
are of brackish-water origin. (On the map the area of this 
fresh-water Tertiary is distinguished by being more openly 
lined than those of the marine Tertiary.) The most northern 
locality of Tertiary on the Atlantic coast is on Martha’s 
Vineyai’d. The Tertiary formation also occurs extensively 
in California and Oregon, and in some places has a height 
of 2000 feet above the sea. 

The Eocene beds are best displayed in the Tertiary of the 
Gulf border from the Mississippi Elver to South Carolina, 
and the marine Miocene beds on the Atlantic border from 
IlTew Jersey to South Carolina, though both occur in other 
parts of the Tertiary region. The fresh-wmter Tertiary of 
the Upper Missouri is at its base probably Eocene; it con- 
tains much lignite and many fossil leaves, like the lower 
Eocene elsewhere. The rest is Miocene and Pliocene. 

The Tertiaiy beds are generally but little consolidated; 
they consist of compacted sand, pebbles, clay, earth that 
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was once the mud of the sea-hottom or of estuaries, mixed 
often with shells, — being just such kinds of deposits as are now 
forming along the seashores and in the shallow bays and 
estuaries of the coast, or in the shallow waters off the coast. 
There are also some limestones made of shells; and othei's 
made of corals, resembling the reef-rock of coral seas. The 
latter are found mainly in the States bordering on the 
Mexican Gulf. Another variety of rock is the a 

very cellular siliceous rock, fiinty in texture, used, 0 !j account 
of its being so hard and at the same time full of irregu- 
lar cavities, for making mill-stones. It is found in South 
Carolina. 

The Tertiary of Great Britain occurs mostly in the south- 
eastern part of England, in the London basin, as it is called, 
and on the southern and eastern borders of tiie island, 
adjoining the Cretaceous. 

On the continent of Europe the Paris basin is noted for 
its Eocene' strata and fossil Mammals. Other Tertiary 
areas are those of the Pyrenean and Mediterranean regions, 
those of Switzerland, of Austria, etc. Some of the nifniHe 
Eocene beds contain a fossil having the sliape of a coin, 
called a Mummiilite (fxmm the Latin a cchO. One 

is figured on page 59. Oecasioiially the beds are so far 
made up of these Mummulltes that they are called JXuiumii- 
litic limestone. 

These marine Eocene strata spread very widely c?v<*r iiolh 
Europe, northern Africa, and Asia,— occiirring in llie Pyre- 
nees, forming some of their summits; in tlu* Alps to a height 
of 10,000 feet ; in the Carpathians, in Algeria, in J%ypt, where 
the most noted pyramids are made of Kiiinmnlitic limestone, 
in Persia, in the westeim Himalayas (the reghni of CaHli- 
mere), to a height of 15,000 feet. The later Terfiaiy forma- 
tions are much more limited in cllstrihiillon. aimi many nre 
of terrestrial or fresh-water origin. 

The rocks are similar to those of Xorih Ameritui, lint 
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with more of compact sandstone and compact limestone 
ihe sandstone is a very common building-stone in differen 
parts of Europe, being soft enough to be worked with faci 
bty, yet generally hardening on exposure, owing to the fae; 
that it contains calcareous particles (triturated shells') 
which render the percolating waters or rain calcareous sc 
that on evaporating they produce a calcareous deposit, as a 
cement, among the grains of sand. 

The Eocene formation of southeastern England consists of 
beds of clay and sand, the lowest of sand sometimes eon- 
taming rolled flints. The Zower Eocene includes the Thanet 
I^^^^don clay, and Bognor beds; the 
Middle Eocene, the Bagshot beds, Headon group, and others- 
the Upper Eocene, the Hempstead beds near Yarmouth The 
Oldjr Pliocene includes the Coralline crag and Eed crag of 
buffolk; and the Hewer Pliocene, the Horwioh crag, which 
IS of fluvio-marine origin. Ho marine Miocene beds have 
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The Eocene Plants in central and southern Europe have, 
in general; a striking resemblance to those of Australia, and 
the Miocene and Pliocene to those of America. The forests 
of England, in the Eocene, abounded in Palms. 

The microscopic plants which form siliceous shells called 
Diatoms (p. 61) make extensive deposits in some places. 


Figs. 332-336. 



Fig. 332^ Quercus myrtifolia?; 333* CHnaamomurii MisaisHippiense *, Caliimopsif; 2)uua‘i 
335, Fugus ferrugiuea ? ; 336, Carpolitiies irrf‘guJafis. 


One stratum near Kichmond, Yirginia. is 30 feet thick, and 
is many miles in extent^ and another, near Bilin in Bohe- 
mia, is 14 feet thick. The material from the latter ]>Iaee 
was used as a polishing-powder (and called Tripoli, or 
polish! ng-vslate) long before it was known that its tine* grit 
was owing to the remains of microscopic life. Ehrenberg 
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has calculated that a cubic inch of the fine earth j slate con- 
fcains about forty-one thousand millions of organisms. 

2. Animals. 

The most prominent fact with regard to the Teidiary 
Invertebrates is their general resemblance to modern 
species. Although a number of the genera are extinetj and 
all the Eocene species, there is still a modern look in the 
remains, and the specimens have often the freshness of a 
shell from a modern beach. 

The species of Tertiary shells found in the European beds 
number about 6000; while not over 3000 have been gathered 
from the ISTorth American beds. 

The following are figures of a few species of the Clai- 
borne epoch. Fig. 337 repi’esents an Eocene Oyster^ fig. 338, 





MoLLtTSKS : Tig. 337, 0«trea sells&formis ; 338, Crassatella alta ; 339, Asturte Coiiradi ; 340, 
Carditaplanicosta; 341, Turritella carinata. 


a species of Crassatella; fig. 339, an Astarte; fig. 340, a Car- 
dita; and fig. 341, a Turritella: all are from Claiborne, 
Alabama. 
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Figures 342 to 345 are of species of shells of the Yoit 
towiT epoch, from Virginia; figs. 342, 343 represent a very 


Figs. 342-345. 



Gasteropod: Figs. 342, 3i3, Crepidula costata.— C onchifers ; Fig. 344, Yoidia limatuia 
345, Caliista Sayana. 


common Crepidula^ upper and under sides. The species of 
the epoch include the common Oyster and Clam^ and other 
modern species ; and these are, therefore, among the most 
ancient of living species on the globe; foramtil the Miocene 
epoch opened, every species of Mollusk that had existed on 
the globe had become extinct, and every species of other 
kinds of life, if we except some Protozoans and Protophytes. 

With regard to Yertebrates the points of special interest 
are the following : — 

1. In the class of Fishes : — (1) The prevalence of TeUosts^ 
or fishes allied to the Perch and Salmon, as already .stated; 
and (2) the abundance of Sharks, some of them having 
teeth 6 inches long and broad. The teeth of sharks are the 
durable part of the skeleton; they are very abundant in 
both Eocene and Miocene beds. Pig. 59, p. 52, represents 
a tooth of the Carcharodon angmtidem. The larger tooth 
above alluded to belong to the Carcharodon megalodon. and 
are found at ditferent places on the Atlantic border from 
Martha’s Yineyard south. Fig. 58 ropresmits the tooth of 
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anotheT eommon kilid of Sharks a species of iamwa \L. 
elegans)^ fmm Claiborne. 

In the class of Eeptiles: — The existence of ntiinerons 
Crocodiles and Turtles. The shell of one of the Miocene Tur- 
tles, found fossil in India, had a length of 12 feet, and the 
animal is supposed to have been 20 feet long. The first of 
Snakes, moreover, occur in the Eocene. 

In the class of Birds :■ — -The species found are not reptilian 
or long-tailed, but like modern birds; they are related to 
the Pelican, Waders, Pheasants, Percliers, Vultures. But fossil 
birds are of very rare occuiTence ; none have yet been found 
in America, although Mammalian remains are common. 

In the class of Mammals : — The occurrence of the first of 
Whales, the first of Carnivores, Herbivores, Modents, Monkeys, 
and of other tribes, indicating a large population of brute 
animals wholly different from the present in species, though, 
in general, related to the modern kinds in form and struc- 
ture. A few, however, are widely diverse from any thing 
in existence, — such combinations as the mind would never 
have imagined without aid from the skeletons furnished by 
the strata. 

In the early Eocene there appear to have been more 
Herbivores than Carnivoi’es; but afterward the Carni- 
vores were as common as now. 

Cuvier first made known to science the existence of fossil 
Mammals. The remains from the earthy beds about Paris 
had been long known, and were thought to be those of 
modern beasts. But, through careful study and comparisons 
with living animals, he was enabled to bring the scattered 
bonCvS together into skeletons, ascertain the tribe to which 
they belonged, and determine the food and modemf life of 
the ancient but now extinct species. Cuvier acquired his 
skill by observing the mutual dependence which subsists 
between all parts of a skeleton, and, in fact, ail parts of 
an animal. A sharp claw is evidence that the animal has 
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trcrieliant or cutting molar teeth, and is a flesh-eater; a 
hoof, that he has broad molars and is a grazing species; 
and, further, every bone has some modification showing the 
group of species to which it belongs, and may thus be an 
indication, in the hands of one well versed in the subject, 
of the special type of the animal, and of its structure, even 
to its stomach within and its hide without. 

One of these Paris beasts is called a Faleothere (from the 
Greek palaios, ancient, and tlierion. icild beast. Its term, as 
restored, is sliown in figure 346. It is related to the modern 
Tapir, and was of the size of a horse. Another kind, called 


Eig. 346. 



an Anoplothere^ was of more slender habit, and somewhat 
resembled a stag. There were others, related to the lu)g, or 
Mexican Peccary, and to the horse; also some Carnivores, a 
Bat, and an Opossum. 

The only American Eocene Mammals that have been dis- 
covered are those of the ocean, as Whales. The bones 
of a species of whalCy called a Zengloifon^ occur in many 
places in the Gulf States; and in Alabama the vertehne 
were formerly so abundant m to have been built up into 
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stone walls, or burnt to rid the fields of them. The living 
animal was probably 70 feet in length. One of the larger 
vertebrm measures a foot and a half in length and a foot in 
diameter. 

The Miocene beds of the “^‘Bad Lands’" on the White 
River, in the Upper Missouri region, have afforded remains 
of a large number of Miocene quadrupeds. Among them, 
according to Leidy, there are eight Carnivores related 
somewhat to the Myena^ Dog^ and Tantlier; 25 Herbivores, 
including 2 MMnoceroses^ and species approaching the Tapir, 
Peccary, Peer, Camel, Horse; and 4 Rodents, besides many 


Fig. 347. 



Tooth of Titanotheriiim Proutii (X M)* 


Turtles. Figure 347 represents a tooth, half the natural 
size, of a TitanotJiere, an animal i^elated to the Tapir and 
Paleothere, but of elephantine size, standing probably 7 or 


Fig. 348. 



Teeth of Rhinoceros Nebrascensis. 


8 feet high. Figure 348 represents a few of the teeth of 
one of the Rhinoceroses. 
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Among Mammals of tbe European Miocene there were 
Elephants^ Mastodons^ JDeer^ and other HerbivoreSj many 
Carnivores, Monkeys^ Ant-eciters^ etc. One of the most sin- 
gular species is the Einothere^ the form of the skull of which 

the only part of the skeleton found— is shown in the 

annexed figure; its actual 
length is 3 feet 8 inches. It 
appears to have had a pro- 
boscis like an Elephant, but 
the tusks proceeded from the 
lower instead of upper jaw, and 
■were bent downward. Some sup- 
pose it to have been related to 
tbe Elephant, and others to the 
marine Manatus and Bugoiig. 

In fresh-water Pliocene beds 
of the Upper Missouri there are 
remains of a fauna totally dif- 
ferent in species from that of 
the Miocene. It included a Bhinoceros^ an Elephant of great 
size, a Mastodon, 8 species of Camel, 4 of the Morse family, 
Peers, a Wolf, a Fox, a Beaver, and a Porewpine, all of 
extinct species; it had, in its Camels and Ehinoceros and 
Elephant, quite an Oriental character, as Leidy observes, 
though still prominentij" Morth American in the preponder- 
anee of Ungulates, and the absence of the South American 
type of Edentates or Sloths. 

The earliest of the Bovine or Ox group occur in the 
European Pliocene. 

4. General Observations, 

1. Oeography, — The Tertiary period completed inalnly the 
work of rock-making, along the borders of the continent, 
which had been in progress during the Cretaceous perio<L 
The accompanying map shows approximately the part of 





Dinotherium gigaateimi (X 
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the continent of North America under the sea when the 
Tertiary era began. By comparing it with the map of the 

Fig, 350. 



Map of North America in the early part of the Tertiary Period. 


CretaeeouB continent, p. 196, it is seen that the Eoeky 
Mountain region had become dry land in the interval; but, 
as Hayden has shown by the discovery of brackish-water 
beds in the lowest Tertiary of the Upper Missouri region, 
the elevation was at first small; and its present height was 
gradually attained later in the Tertiary period. The great 
river-system of the Mississippi, embracing slopes from the 
Eoeky Mountains on the west to the Appalachians on the 
east, then for the first time became complete. The Mexican 
Gulf was much larger than at present ; but there was not 
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that long extension far northward wliieh it had during the 
Cretaceous period. Florida was still submergedj and also 
all the bajs of the Atlantic coast south of Kew York. After 
the Eocene epoch the Mexican Gulf became niueh more 
contracted by an elevation of the coast along the Gulf; and 
by the close of the Tertiaiy ]3eriod the continent appears to 
liave reached nearty its present outline. 

In the Orient the Eocene era was one of very extensive 
submergence of the land, as shown by the distribution of 
the marine beds over Europe, Asia, and northern Africa, 
as stated on page 208. After the Eocene, the greater part 
of these continental seas had become dry land, and in gene- 
ral continued so after’ward; for the Miocene and Pliocene are, 
comparatively, very limited in extent. The fact that many 
of the great mountains of the globe, as the Pyrenees, Alps, 
Carpathians, Himalayas, etc., were only partly made, is here 
proved by their containing Eocene rocks in their structure, 
or by their bearing them about their summits. 

By evidence of this kind,* — the presence of Eocene strata, 
— it is learned tliat the elevation of the Pyrenees, though 
commenced before the close of the Ch*etaeeoiis, was mainly 
produced in the middle or later part of the Eocene, as also 
that of the Julian Alps, the Apennines and Carpathians, 
and that of heights in Coi’sica. The elevation of the western 
Alps, including Mont Blanc, is referred by Elie de Beau- 
mont to the dose or latter part of the 3IicK*ene e]>ocdi: and 
that of the eastern Alps, along the Bernese Oberhuul, to 
the close of the Pliocene. An elevati<ni of Win) feet took 
place in Sicily after the Pliocene. The Himalayas, in their 
western part about Cashmere, have nuniouiiiti(* or Eocene 
beds, at a height of 15,000 feet; so that even tins groat els aim 
although earlier elevated to the east, was not caonphued 
before the Middle Eocene; and even later than this, as later 
Tertiary beds at lower levels show, it received a eoiiHicIcr- 
able part of its elevation. 
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Many parts of the region of the Andes were raised 3000 
to 5000 feet or more in the course of the Tertiary period. 

Climate.— In Europe, the fact that the plants of the Anomie 
were Australian in character OYer its central and southern 
portions, and that Palms abounded in Britain, is evidence 
of a tropical or sub-tropical climate on the south, and siih- 
tropical or warm-temperate on the north. 

Again, the plants of Miocene^ in southern Europe, are 
supposed to indicate a sub-troj>ical climate there during the 
middle Tertiary. 

In ISTorth America, the Eocene palms and other plants of 
the Upper Missouri region show that the temperature no^v 
found in the Dismal Swamp in hTorth Carolina characterized 
in the early Tertiary era the region of the Upper Missouri, 
the vicinity of the Great Lakes, and Yermont (where is the 
Brandon deposit of nuts and lignite). 

The Camels^ Bhinoceroses^ and other animals of the Pliocene 
of the Upper Missouri seem to prove that a warm-tem- 
perate climate still prevailed there in that closing epoch of 
the Tertiary period. It is therefore plain that the Earth 
had not its present diversity of zones of climate; and Europe 
was apparently little if any colder in the Eocene than in 
the Jurassic era. If the interval between the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary was one of unusual cold, through Arctic and 
other elevations, as suggested on page 204, the cold epoch 
had mostly passed when the Eocene era opened. 

11. POST-TERTIAEY PERIOD. 

1. General characteristics. — The Post-tertiary period was 
remarkable (1) as the period of culmination of the type of 
Mammals; and (2) as that of high-latitude movements and 
operations both north and south of the equator. 

2. Epochs, — The epochs, as observed in Morth America, are 

1. The Glacial, or the^ when, m^er the higher lath 
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tudes^ the continents -underwent great modilieations in the 
features of the surface through the agency of ice. 

2. The ChamplaiNj an epoch when the ice had disap- 
peared, and the same Mghdatitude portions of the coniinentj 
and to a iess extent the lower, became covered by extensive 
fluvial and lacustrine formations, and also, in some places, 
by marine. 

These epochs were followed in Asnerica by another, — the 
Teruage epoch, — which forms a transition to the Age of 
Man 5 when these fluvial, lacustrine, and marine formations 
were made into terraced heights by an elevation of the con- 
tinent which was also in the main a lughdatltude movement. 

1. Glacial Epoch. 

The special effects of the operations going on in the 
Glacial epoch are the following : — 

1* Transportation . — The transportation of a vast amount 
of earth and stones from the higher latitudes to the lower, 
over a large part of the breadth of a continent. 

The material consists of earth and pebbles, or stones, 
confusedly mingled or xinstratifted^ and is called drift. It 
contains no marine fossils or relies. 

ISTew England, Long Island, Canada, Xew York, and the 
States west to Iowa and beyond, are in many parts thickly 
covered with drift; it reaches south to the latitude of 
or nearly to the southern limits of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and central Missouri, being hardly trace- 
able south of the Ohio River. 

The stones are of all dimensioos, from 't hat of a smail pebble- 
to masses as large as a moderate-sized house. One at Brad- 
ford in Massachusetts is 30 feet each way, and its weight is 
estimated to be at least 4,500,000 pounds. Many on Cape 
Cod are 20 feet in diameter. One l}'ing on a naked ledgt?! at 
Whitingham in Termont measures 43 feet in length and 30 
in height and width, or 40,000 cubic feet in bulk, and was 
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probably transported across Deerfield valie}?-, the bottom of 
which is 500 feet below the spot where it lies. 

The drift-material is coarsest to the north. 

The directions in which it travelled are in general between 
Bouthw^estw-ard and southeastward, and mostly between 
south'ward and southeastward. The material 'was carried 
southward across the great lakes and across Long Island 
Sound, the land to the south, in each case, being covereu 
with stones from the land to the north. 

The distance to which the stones were transported, as 
learned by comparing them with the rocks in place to the 
north, is mostly between 20 and 40 miles, though in some 
cases 100 miles or more. 

2. Scratches ,- — The rocky ledges over which the drift was 
borne are often scratched, in closely crowded parallel lines, 
as in the annexed figure (fig. 351). The scratchings or groov- 


Tig, 351 . 



ings are often deep and broad channellings, at times even a 
foot in depth and several feet wide, as if made by a tool of 
great size as well as power. At Eo-we in Massachusetts and 
on the top of Mount Monadnock, the scratches are of this 
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remarkable character. These scratches occur wherever the 
drift occurs, provided the underlying rocks are siiMeiently 
durable to have preserved them, and they are usually of 
great uniformity in any given region. Frequently two or 
more directions may be observed on the same suriaco, as if 
made at different epochs. 

They are found in the valleys and on the slopes of moun- 
tains to a height, on the Green Mountains, of 5000 feet. 

They often cross slopes and valleys obliquelj^ — that is, 
without following the direction of the slope or valle}-. But, 
when so, it is usually found that these valleys are tributary 
to some great valley to which the oblique scratches are more 
or less nearly parallel. For the courses of the scratches 
generally conform to the directions of the great valktys of 
the land, rather than to those of ' the smaller. Thus, in the 
Hudson Elver valley, between the Catskills and Green Moun- 
tains, the scratches have mostly the Hudson Eiver course ; 
and in the Connecticut Eiver valley, between the Green 
Mountains and the heights of eastern Massachusetts, they 
conform in general to the coarse of the Connecticut valley. 

While the courses are generally from the northward to 
the southward, like those of the drift, there are cases of 
eastward and westward scratches. Such occur on the eleva.- 
tions south of the Mohawk valley, near Chen*y '^kiliey, and 
over the bottom of the Mohawk valley, near Amsterdam, 
at various localities; they are here parallel to the course of 
the great Mohawk valley. 

The stones, or boulders, are often scratched like the rocks. 

European drift— T \\q drift in Europe presents the same 
general course and peculiarities as in Sorth Anioricu. It 
reaches south to about latitude 50"^. The region s<nith of 
the Baltic, and parts of ^ Great Britain, are eovereci with 
drift and stones from Scandinavia. The distance of travel 
varies from 5 or 10 miles to 500 or 600. 

3. Eiords . — Fiords are deep narrow sea-channels, running 
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many miles into the land. They occur on the coasts of jSTor- 
way, Britam, Maine, l!^ova Scotia, Labrador, Greenland, on 
the coast of western ISTorth America north of the Straits of 
de Luca, and that of western South America south of lati- 
tude 4P S. 

Fiords are thus, like the drift, confined to the higher lati- 
tudes of the globe; and the two may have been of eoteinpo- 
raneous origin. 

Origin of the drift.— Nothing but moving ice could have 
transported the drift with its immense boulders. Ice is per- 
forming this veiy work now in the glacier regions of the 
Alps and other icy mountains, and stones of as great size 
have in former times been borne by a slow-moving glacier 
from the vicinity of Mont Blanc across the lowlands of 
Switzerland to the slopes of the Jura Mountains, and left 
there at a height of 2208 feet above the present level of Lake 
Geneva. Moreover, there are scratches, of precisely the 
same character as to numbers, depth, and parallelism, in the 
granitic and limestone rocks of the ridges; and, besides, 
the transported material is left unstratified, when not after- 
wards acted upon and redistributed by Alpine torrents. 

Icebergs also transport earth and stones, as in the Arctic 
seas ; and great numbers are annually floated south to the 
Newfoundland banks, through the action of the northern 
or Labrador current, where they melt and drop their great 
boulders and burden of gravel and earth to make unstrati- 
fied deposits. It is objected to icebergs as the cause of the 
phenomena of drift, that they could not have covered great 
surfaces so regularly with scratches, and, again, that there 
are no marine relics in the unstratified drift to |)rove that 
the continent was under the sea in the Glacial epoch. 

There is a seeming difficulty in the Glacier theory, from 
the supposed want of a sufficient slope in the surface to 
produce movement. A slope, however, of one degree would 
be enough. The production of the degree of cold required 
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to Diako a glacial epoeh is an indication that the continent 
was considerably higher than it is now over its higher lati- 
tudes ; and the fiords are other evidence to the same etfect, 
since they must have been scooped out when the land was 
above the seadevel, so that running water or ice could have 
carried on the erosion by -which thej- were made. If a great 
glacier, covering the laud, had moved along through its 
extent but a single mile, it w'ould have made scratches every 
where beneath it; and 50 miles are all that would have been 
required in order to have transported the boulders the dis- 
tances they are knowm to have travelled in Xorth America. 
The Connecticut valley appears to have been the course 
of one great independent glacier; tlie Hudson valley, of 
another; and the Mohawk valley, in the latter part of the 
epoch at least, of another. 

2. Champlain Epoch, 

The principal deposits of the Champlain epoch are of 
three kinds : — 

(1.) Alliwial^ or those formed along river-valleys by the 
action of the streams. 

(2.) Lacustrine, or those formed about lakes. 

(3.) Sea-border or marine, or those formeil on or near sea- 
coasts, and often containing marine remains. 

The alluvial deposits occur in all or nearly all the river- 
valleys -within the drift latitudes of the 2sorth American 
continent, from Maine to Oregon and California; and they 
exist even farther south, in Kentucky and T<mnessee, and 
perhaps in the Gulf States. 

The beds consist of earth, clay, sand, or pebbles, or of 
mixtures of these materials* They orerik, the umstratified 
drift wherever the two are in contact. 

They form at present elevated alluvial flats on one or 
both sides of a river-valley. Their elevation above the bot- 
tom of the valley is greater in northern Kew England than 
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in soutliern; and there is a like difference between those of 
the northern and southern parts of the States to the west 
of lSrew England. 

The flats have great extent along the Connecticut Eiver 
and its various tributaries. The view in fig. 852 represents 



Section of a valley in the Chamxilain epoch, with dotted lines showinj? the terraces of tho 

Terraco epoch. 

alluvial formation j the upper shows the total thieknesB of 
the formation down to the river-level. 
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Figure 358 re|)resents a section of a valley, ^vith the allu- 
vial formation,//; filling it, and the channel of the river at 
K Were the country to be elevated, the river would dig 
out a deeper channel as the elevation went on, and thus the 
alluvial formation would finally be left far above the river, 
beyond the reach of its waters. The river would at the 
.same time wear away a portion of the allu^’iiim either side 
during its floods, and thus make room for a lower flat on its 
banks, over which the flooded waters would spread; for 
every river, not confined by rocks, has both its channel and 
its flood-ground. 

The lacustrine deposits are of similar character, of like 
distribution over the continent, and in equally elevated 
positions above the present level of the water they border. 
The great lakes, as well as the smaller lakes of the country, 
are bordei'ed by them. 

The sea-border deposits are found along the borders of tlie 
sea, and often have the character of elevated beaches. They 
are found at many places on the coasts of Xew England, 
both southern and eastern. At several localities io Maine 
they afford shells at heights not exceeding 200 feet above the 
sea-level. They form deposits of great thickness along the 
St.. Lawrence, ^ as near '.Quebec, Montreal, and Kingston; at 
Montreal they contain numerous marine shells at a heiglit 
of 400 to 500 feet above the river. They border Lake 
Champlain, being there 393 feet in height above its level; 
and, besides marine shells, the remains of a whale have been 
taken from the beds. 

In the Arctic, similar deposits full of shells are common, 
at different elevations up to 600 or 800 feet; and in some 
places 1000 feet, above the seadeveL 

These sea-border deposits, now elevatcil, must have been 
at the water-level, or below it, in the Champlain epoch. The 
facts prove that the river St. Lawrence was at that time 
an arm of the sea, of great breadth, with the bordering land 
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400 to ^OQfeet beloio its present level; that Lake Champlain 
was a deep hay opening into the St, Laxorence channel^ and that 
it had its whales and seals as well as sea-shells ; that the coast 
of Maine was 50 to 200 feet below its present level, and 
southern New England 30 feet or more. 

The present elevated positions of the alluvial and lacustrhe 
formations over the wide extent of the continent are equally 
good evidence that its ulterior^ in the Chamjdain epochj was 
below its present level. 

There is thus proof that the whole northern portion of 
the continent was less elevated than now. In fact, the 
w^hole continent may have been lower j but, if so, the northern 
parts must have been most depressed, since the sea-border, 
alluvial, and lacustrine formations are all at higher elevations 
to the north, or near the northern boundary of the United 
States, than they are to the south. 

While, therefore, the facts connected with the Glacial 
epoch favor the view that the northern portions of the con- 
tinent were then much raised above their present levels those of 
the next or Chaxnplahi epoch prove that it was afterwards 
much below its present level. We hence learn that there was 
an upward high-latitude movement for the Glacial epoch, 
and a downward for the Champlain epoch, and that the 
latter movement brought to its close the epoch of ice, by 
occasioning a 'warm climate. 

3. Terrace Epoch. 

When the Champlain epoch was in progress, the upper 
plain of the sea-border formations, now so elevated, was at 
the sea-level ; and the high alluvial plains along the rivers 
were the flood-grounds of the rivers. Since then the land has 
been raised ; and during the progress of the elevation the 
alluvial formations "were cut into terraces^ as represented in 
fig. 352, p. 225, and the sea-border formations, also, were cut 
into other terraces, or plains, of different levels. The epoch 
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of this elevation is hence called the Terrace epoch. It con- 
stitutes the transition to the Ago of Man. 

In figure 353 there arc dotted lines shoAving the levels of 
the river and its flood-plain at ditferent periods in thi.s ele- 
vation ; and fig. 354 represents the terraces completed. The 
successive terraces are not necessarily evidence of as many 


Fig. 354. 



Section of a valley with its terraces completed. 


successive elevations of the eontinentj jet maj be so in 
some cases. 

As already stated, the alluvial formations throughout the 
continent^ along its various rivers and lakes, are raised high 
above the present flood-plains of the rivers or lakes, and to 
a greater height in the northern portions of the country 
than in the southern. Hence, while the Champlain epoch 
was one of a low level in the continent, especially at the 
north, the Terrace epoch was one of a rising again until 
the continent reached its present height ; and this rising 
was greatest at the north. 

The high-latitude oscillations of thi-^ part of geological 
history were hence an upward movement for the Glacial 
epoch; a downward for the Champlain epoch; an upivard.^ 
again for the Terrace epoch. There is no evidence that the 
movement resulted anywhere in the raising of a mountain- 
range; there was simply a gentle rising, then a sinking, and 
then a rising again of the general surface. 

4. CHAMPUAiisr AND Teeeace Epochs in Eueope. 

There are elevated alluvial, laeustrhio, and sea-border 
formations, of great extent, in Britain and over the higher 
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latitiides of Europe, and also other evidence that these 
epochs were there represented bj phenomena similar to 
those of America. But the limits of the epochs have not 
been made out, and are probably less clearljr detined. The 
CTlacial eiioch may have been more prolonged, and the 
grander northern oscillations complicated by local changes 
of level. Europe has; had its lofty glacial mountains ever 
since the closing Tertiary period. It is not imiirobable that 
the existing glaciers of Norway and the Alps are coiitbiuatlons 
of portions of the more ancient glaciers of the continent. 
After the Chamidain epoch there was a time of unusual cold in 
Europe; and a glacier then covered all Switeerland betw^een 
the Alps and the Juras (p. 228) ; for the transported stones 
and earth of the glacier cover the alluvial and lacustrine 
deposits. The simplicity observed in the order of events in 
American geological history is not found in any part of 
the European. 

Among the British terraces those of G-len Eoy in Scot- 
land, called Parallel roads, or Benches, are especially noted. 
There are three, one above the other; the highest 1139 feet 
above tide-level, the second 1089 feet, the third 847 feet. 
Others exist along manj^ of the rivers and about the lakes, 
as well as on the sea-borders. 

LIFE OF THE POST-TERTIAEY. 

The invertebrate species of the Post-tertiary, and probably 
the plants, were nearly or quite all identical with the exist- 
ing species. The shells and other invertebrate remains 
found in the beds on the St. Lawrence, Lake Champlain, 
and the coast of Maine, are all similar to those now found 
on the Labrador and Maine coasts. 

The life of the period of greatest interest is the Mam- 
malian, which type, as already remarked, then culminated. 
This culmination appears in — (1) the number of species, 
(2) the multitude of individuals,; (3) the magnitude of the 
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animalSj — the period in each of these particulars exceeding 
the present age. 

■ 'The reinams in America' .have, not' been foimd in .the 
unstratified drift, but only in the overlying Champlain 
deposits, or possibly those of more recent origin. In 
Europe they are not excluded from the drift. 

1. Europe and The bones of Mammals are found in 

eaves that were their old haunts; in drift and alluvium; in 
sea-border deposits ; in marshes, where the animals appear 
to have been mired ; in ice, preserved from decay by the 
intense cold. 

The caves in Europe wwe the resort especially of the 
Great Cave {Ursus ^pelrnus), and those of Britain of the 
Cave Hyena {Symna spelma^, Into their dens they dragged 
the carcases or bones of other animals for food, so that relics 
of a large number of species are now mingled together in 
the earth, or stalagmite, which forms the fioor of the eavei-n. 
In a cave at Kirkdaie, England, portions of at least 75 
Hyenas have been made out, besides remains of an Elephant, 
Tiger^ Bear^ Wolf, Fox, Hare, Weasel, Mhimreros, Horsey 
Hippopotamus, Ox, and Beer, all of wliitdi are extinet specdes. 
A cave at Gaylenreuth is said to have afforded Iragments 
of at least 800 individuals of the Cave Bear. 

The fact that the numbers of species and of individuals 
in the Post-tertiary was greater than now, may be inierred 
from comparing , the fauna of Post-tertiary Great Britain 
with that of any region of equal area in the present age. 
The species included gigantic Ehphmis, two s|)ecies of 
Mhmoceros, a Hippopotmnm, three species of Oxen, two of 
them, of colossal size, the Irish Elk (Jlegaeerns Ilihvrnieus), 
whose height to the summit of Its antlers was 10 to II feet, 
and the span of whose antlers was 8 feet, or twice tliat of' 
the American Moose, Beer, Horses, Boars, a Wiid-eaf, Lynx, 
Beopard, a Tiger larger than that, -of Bengal, a large Lion 
called a Macimrodus, having sabre-like canines sometimes 
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8 inches long, the Cave Hyena^ Cave Bear, besides various 
smaller species. 

The Elephant (JElephas primigenius) was nearly a third 
taller than the largest modern species. It roamed over 
Britain, middle and northern Europe, and northern Asia 
even to its Arctic shores. Great quantities of tusks have 
been exported from the borders of the Arctic sea for ivory. 
These tusks sometimes have a length of 12-J feet. hTear the 
beginning of the century, one of these Elephants was found 
frozen in ice at the mouths of the Lena; and it was so well 
preserved that Siberian dogs ate of the ancient flesh. Its 
length to the extremity of the tail was 16J feet, and its 
height 9i feet. It had a coat of long hair. But no amount 
of hair would enable an Elephant now to live in those 
barren, icy regions, where the mean temperature in winter 
is 40"^ F. below zero. 

Although there were many Herbivores among the Post- 
tertiary species of the Orient, the most characteristic ani- 
mals were the great Carnivores. The period was the time 
of triumph of brute force and ferocity, and the Orient — 
and perhaps especially the part of it in which lay Britain 
and Europe — was the scene of its triumph. 

2. North America. — There were great Elephants and Mas- 
todons^ Oxen, Horses, Stags, Beavers, and some Edeiitates, in 
Post-tertiary North America, unsurpassed in magnitude by 
any in other parts of the wmrid. Herbivores were the cha- 
racteristic type. Of Carnivores there were comparatively 
few species ; no bone-caverns have been discovered. Figure 
355 (from Owen) represents the specimen of the American 
Mastodon now in the British Museum. The skeleton set up 
by Dr, Warren in Boston has a height of 11 feet and a 
length to the base of the tail of 17 feet. It was found in a 
marsh near Newburgh, New York. The American Elephant 
was fully as large as the Siberian. 

3. South America. — South America had its Carnivores, its 
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Skeleton of Mastodon glganteus. 


for their magnitude and numbers. Fig. 356 sliows the form 
and skeleton of one of these animals, — the Megatherc. It 
exceeded in size the largest Ehinoeeros: a skeleton in the 
British Museum is 18 feet long. • It was a elumsVj slothdike 
beast, but exceeded inimenselj’’ the modern slotfi in its size. 
Another kind of Edentate had a shell like a turtle, and was 
somewhat related to the Armadillo. One of them is called 
a Glyptodon (hg. 357). The animals of this kind were also 
gigantic, the Glyptodon here figured haring had a length, 
to the extremity of the tail, of nim fcad. 

South America was eminently the continent of Ederdaten. 
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Mastodons, and other Herbivores ; but it was most remark- 
able for its Edentates, or Sloths, which were wonderful both 
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Megathermni Cuvieri (X •h)- 


these partook of the gigantic size so characteristic of the 
Mammalian life of the period. One species, called Dipro- 
todo7iy was as large as a Hij)popotamus. 

Conclusions , — The facts sustain the following conclusions : 


Fig. 35T. 


4. Aust?^alia. — Post-tertiary Australia contained Marsupial 
aiximals almost exclusively, like modern Austi’alia; but 


Fig. 366. 
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(2.) Each continent was gigantic in that type of Mani- 
maiian life which is now eminently characteristic of it ; The 
Orient, in Carnivores, and, it may be added, Quadruman.es or 
Monkeys; iSTorth America, in Herbivores ; South America, in 
Edentates; Australia, in Marsupials, 

(3.) The climate of Great Britain and Europe, where 
were the haunts of Lions, Tigers, Hippopot amuses, etc., must 
have been warmer than no^v, and probably not colder than 
tvarrndemperate. The climate of -Arctic Siberia was such 
that shrubs could have gi’owm there to feed the herds of 
Elej)hants, and hence could not have been heloio sub-frigid, for 
■which degree of cold it is possible the animals might have 
been adapted by their hairy covering. 

(4.) The meiudian time of the Post-tertiary Mammals 
was, hence, one of warmer climate over the continents than 
the present, and much warmer than that of the Glacial 
epoch. The species may have begun to exist before the 
Glacial epoch ended in Europe, but belonged pre-eminently 
to the Champlain epoch, when the louver level of the land 
over the higher latitudes would have occasioned a warm 
climate. 

aENEBAL OBSEEYATIONS ON THE CENOiCOIC ERA. 

1. Contrast between the Tertiary and Post-tertiary periods 
in geogi^aphical progress,— review of Cenozoie time has 
brought out the true contrast in the results of the Tertiary 
and Post-tertiary periods. 

The Tertiary carried forward the w’ork of rock-making 
and of extending the limits of dry land southward, south- 
eastwwd, and southwestward, which had been in progress 
through the Cretaceous period, and, Indeed, ever since the 
Azoic age. 

'O .. • ' ■ ■ 

The Post-tertiaiy transferred the seenc of operations to 
the broad surface of the continent, which had been Iona 


In course of j)reparation, and especially to its middle and 
higher latitudes. 

Through the Tertiary the higher mountains of the globe 
had been rising and the continents extending^ and hence 
the great rivers with their numerous tributaries — which 
are the offspring of great mountains on great continents — 
began to exist and to channel out the mountains and make 
valleys and crested heights. In the Glacial epoch this work 
went forward with special energy. The exposed rocks were 
torn to fragments by the frosts and moving ice, or, in regions 
beyond the reach of glaciers, by the torrents; the earth and 
boulders formed were borne over the surface, and the ex- 
cavation of valleys was everywhere in progress. In the 
Champlain epoch, the low level at wdiich the land lay, and 
the gradual disappearance of the ice, enabled the flooded 
streams to fill the great valleys deep with alluvium. In the 
Terrace epoch, which followed, the upward movements of 
the land terraced the alluvial deposits along the river- 
valleys and about the lakes, and completed the action of the 
rivers and vegetation in spreading fertility over the land. 

Thus, under the rending, eroding, and transporting power 
of fresh waters, frozen and unfrozen, — the great Post-tertiary 
agent, — in connection with high-latitude oscillations of the 
earth^s crust, the surface of the earth was brought into a 
state of preparation for the Age of Mind. 

2. Life , — In the Cenozoic era, as in the preceding, exter- 
minations took place at several successive times, and were 
followed by new creations. The Maminals of the eaidy 
Eocene are wholly distinct from those of the later; and 
these -were distinct from any of the Miocene, the Miocene 
from the Pliocene, and the Post-tertiary from the Pliocene. 

According to the present state of discovery, Mammals 
commenced in the Mesozoic era, late in the Triassic period, 
and the Mesofoic species were all Marsupials or Insectivores. 
They were the precursor species, prophetic of that expansion 
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cf the new type which was to take ]>Iace after tiie Age of 
Beptiles had closed. In the early Eocene, at the vety open- 
ing of the Age of Mammals, appeared Herbivores and (hir- 
nivores of large size. The Herbivores were mostly Pachy- 
derms, related to the Tapir and IIog\ and distantly to the 
Stag. The true Stag-family among Buminaitts. and the 
Monlteys, commenced in the Miocene, or ]>ossibly in the 
later Eocene; the Elephant tribe, in the Miocene; tlio 
Bovine or Ox family, in the Pliocene, or late in the Tertiary. 
The last group seems to be more than all othei's especially 
adapted to maids necessities; and it was aeenrdingly 
among the last of the types introduced on the globe. 


V. ERA OF MIMD— AGE OF :\IAK 

With the creation of Man a new era in Cieologieal history 
opens. In earliest time only miitter existed,— dead matter. 
Then appeared Ufe . — unconscious lile in the ]»laiit, conscious 
and intelligent life in the animal Agi‘s rolleii by. with 
varied exhibitions of animal and vegetable life. Finally 
Man appeared, a being made of maitvr and endowed witii 
life^ but, more than this, partaking of a spirit U(i! /tafiow The 
systems of life belong essentially to time, but Man, through 
Ms spirit, to the opening and intinice future. Thus gifted, 
Man is the only being capable of reacfiing toward.s a know- 
ledge of himself, of nature, or of CiOil .lie is. hen(*e, llie 
only being capable of consdoms obedience or disobedience 
of any moral law, the only one subject to degruilation 
through excesses of appetite and vi-tdatioii of moral law. the 
only one with the will and power to make nature’s forces 
his means of progress. 

Man shows his exalted nature in his materia! structure. 
His fQre-limhs are not made for locomotion, m in aO 
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qimdriipeds. They a.re removed fi*om the locomotive to the 
series, where they normally belong; for the fore- 
limbs in Yertebrates have been shown to be strictly append- 
ages of the occipital part of the head, although far displaced 
in ail excepting Fishes. They are fitted to serve the head, 
and especially the intellect and soul. Man stands erect, his 
body placed wholly under the brain, to which it is sub- 
servient; and his feet are simply for support and locomo- 
tion, and not, as in the Monkeys, grasping or prehensile 
organs for climbing. His whole outer being, in these and 
other ways, shows forth the divine feature of the inner 
being. And nature acknowledges with an appearance of 
homage the spiritual element of the new age; for the fierce 
tribes that attend Man have but one-fourth the size in bulk 
of those that possessed the earth in the Age of Mammals, 
and all her departments are full of 'wealth and beauty for 
Man's good. 

1. Eock-deposits, 

Stratified deposits of rock-material are in progress in the 
Age of Man, as they had been in the preceding ages. They 
occur as alluvial beds along the rivers ; as lacustrine in and 
about lakes; as sea-border in beaches, sand-fiats, shore- 
marshes, and off-shore accumulations of earth, mud, or sand ; 
and they often contain buried shells, bones, leaves, — relics 
of the living species of the age. Eivers, and, about some 
heights, glaciers, are at work wearing down mountain- 
ridges and bearing the detritus to the lower lands. Ice- 
bergs, laden with earth and stones, are fioated from the 
Arctic to the banks of HewToundland, "where they melt and 
drop the stony material over the bottom. Marshes over 
many parts of the continents have their accumulations of 
vegetable debris making peat, closely imitating the forma- 
tion of the great beds of vegetable debris of the Coal era. 
The nature and origin of these modern deposits are con- 
sidered under Dynamical Geology. 
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The peeiiliarity of the age, as respects its rock-deposits, 
allying it to Cenozoic time, and especialij'^ to the Post- 
tertiary, and distinguishing it from earlier ages, is the fact 
that its marine deposits are almost wholly confined to the 
borders of the continents, the deposits of the interior being, 
with a few small exceptions, of terrestrial or fr-esh-water 
origin. 

2. Life. 

The Life of the age has the following among its charac- 
teristics : — 

1. There is a vast diversity of terrestrial life. For the 
continents have now their greatest extent and their greatest 
variety of climates; and hence, as life is adapted to all its 
different conditions, this life must exceed in diversity that of 
earlier time, especially that of ail periods before the Post- 
tertiary. As to Birds and Insects, it probal)Iy exceeds 
greatly any earlier period in number of speeieSy but not so as 
to Mammals and Reptiles. In oeeanie life the age may be 
far behind the preceding ages, both in the mimhcr of species 
of most classes and in the number of huUvkiuaU under the 
species. 

2. While the Post-tertiary species of Invertebrates and 
Plants are the same as now exist, it cannot be asserted that 
all now living then existed. It is probable that, as the Post- 
tertiary period drew to its close, and the prescmt climates 
of the globe were introduced by the lEovements of the 
earth's crust in the following Terrace epoch (p. 228), there 
were large additions of species, especially of those adapted 
to promote Man's physical, intelleetiial, and moral progress, ■ 
tlmough their nutritious or healing virtues, their strength 
and beauty, and their power of multiplying the necessities 
of labor and the evils of indolence. 

3. The peculiar Mammalian life of* the age appears to 
have commenced its existence mostly in the Terrace epoch, 
as is proved by the fact that their remains are found In 
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ancient alliiviiun ill the same latitudes of Europe in which 
they now occur, or even in lower latitudes. Eor this shows 
that the species were distributed over the continent very 
much as they are now, and therefore that the climate of 
Europe was essentially the same as now; and this was true 
as the Terrace epoch made progress, and not before it in 
the Champlain epoch (p, 234). 

4. The Mammals of the age have not more than one-fourth 
the bulk of those of the Post-tertiary, the Elephants, Lions, 
Tigers, Elk, Deer, Horses, Sloths, Kangaroos, Beavers, etc., 
being all of much reduced size. 

5. When the Mammals of the age first appeared, there 
were still some of the great Post-tertiary Mammals in 
existence, — as the Elephant, Rhinoceros, Cave-Bear, and some 
others, — as is proved by the bones of these species occurring 
in the same beds with those of modern animals. 

The cooling climate of the progressing Terrace epoch 
may have occasioned the final extermination of the giant 
Post-tertiary animals. 

6. Man, the dominant species of the age, adds a new class 
of fossils to the earth^s deposits. There are, besides his 
own bones, remains of his works, as, for example, flint 
arrow-heads and hatchets, carved wood, coins, books or 
parchments, buried cities like Pompeii and Nineveh. 

Figure 358 represents a fossil skeleton of Man from a 
shell-rock of Guadaloupe. It is the remains of an Indian 
killed in battle two centuries since ; and the rock is of the 
same kind with that which is now forming and consolidating 
on the shores. Figure 359 represents a coin-conglomerate 
containing silver coins of the reign of Edward I., found 
at a depth of ten feet below the bed of the river Pove in 
England. 

7. Man appears to have begun his existence in the Terrace 
epoch, before the complete extinction of the Post-tertiary 
Mammals ; for flint arrow-heads and some other human 
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relics are found in deposits and caverns containing bones of 
the same Post-tertiaiy sj^eeies that are mentioned in § 5, as 
near Abbeville and Amiens in FrancCj and at a few other 
localities in Europe and in Britain. 

8. Man is of one species. He stands alone at the summit 
of the system of life. 

Ho was created in the temperate zone, — for the species 
degenerates in the tropics; and in the warmer part of the 


Figs. S5S, 359. 



Hitmati skeleton from Giiadaloui>©. oinK. 

temperate, because this would best suit his primitive con- 
dition, without arts or education. 


His place of origin was noton both tlie Occidental and 
Oriental continents; for no species of .Maninuils texcejuing 
some in the Arctic) are common to tlie two; iutt in the 
Orient, which was tho continent of the highest of Jlummals 
through the Age of Mammals, ami which' thereby [n-omised 
to take the lead in future progress. Xo place of origin 
better aecoi-ds %vith the condit ion.s reqn i.sits' f! >r the .'^jH-cicH in 
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its original state and for the commencement of its develop- 
ment than that region in western Asia, which is a central 
point of radiation for the three great Oriental lands, Asia, 
Europe, and Africa, where the Bible places his creation. 

9. Some species of animals have become extinct since the 
Ago of Man began, and through Man’s agency. The Dodo, 
a large bird looking like an overgrown chicken in its plum- 
age and ■wings, was abundant in the island of Mauritius 
until early in the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
The Moa, or Dinornis^ is a JSTew Zealand bird of the Ostrich 
kind that was living less than a century since ; it was 10 or 
12 feet in height, and the tibia drumstick”) 30 to 32 inches 
long. In Madagascar remains of a still larger bird, but of 
similar character, occur, called an ^piornis; its egg is over 
a foot (13 inches) long. These are a few of the examples of 
the modern extinction of species. 

The progress of civilization tends to restrict forests and 
forest-life to narrower and narx*ower limits. The Buffalo 
once roamed over Horth America to the Atlantic, but now 
lives only on the Eocky Mountain slopes west of the Mis- 
souri Elver. The Beaver formerly ranged over the United 
States from the Pacific to the Atlantic, as well as to the 
Arctic, and many of their remains occur in caverns near 
Carlisle in Pennsylvania. It is now raieiy seen east of 
the Missouri Eiver, though occasionally met with in 
northern jSlew York and in some parts of the Appalachians 
to the southwest. The beaver, wolf, bear, and wiki-boar 
were formerly common in Britain, but are now wholly 
exterminated. 

3. Changes of Level 

The earth in this Age of Man — ^its ages of progress past — 
has beyond question reached an era of comparative repose. 
Its rocks are essentially completed ; its mountains are made ; 
its great outlines, early defined, have been filled out with 
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their vainoiis details; andj now that the system of life is 
finished in the last creation, Man, the Earth, Man's resh 
deuce, is also in its finished state. But yet not only is the 
formation of rocks still in progress,— the forces of iiat lire 
continuing to work as in former ages, — but there are also 
changes of level going on of the same kind with those of 
past time. 

These changes of level are either pa roxys?naI , — that is, take 
place through a sudden movement of the earth’s eriist as 
sometimes happens in connection with an earthquake; or 
they are sec^dm '^ — that is, result from a gradual movmnent 
prolonged through many years or centiiries. The following 
are some examples : — 

1. Paroxysmal , — In 1822, the coast of western South 
America for 1200 miles along by Concepcion and Talpa- 
raiso was shaken by an earthquake, and it has been esti- 
mated that the coast near Yaiparaiso was raised at the 
time 3 or 4 feet. In 1835, during another earthquake in 
the same region, there was an elevation, it is stated, of 4 or 
5 feet at Taleahuano, which was reduced after a %vhile to 2 
or 3 feet. In 181D there was an earthquake about the Delta 
of the Indus, and simultaneously an area of 2000 square 
miles, in which the fort and village of Sindree were situated, 
sunk so as to become an inland sea, with the tops of the 
houses just out of water; and another region parallel with 
the sunken area, 50 miles long and in some parts 10 broad, 
was raised 10 feet above the delta. These tew exainpics ail 
happened within an interval of sixteen years. They show 
that the earth is still far from absolute quiet, even in this its 
finished state. 

2. Secular , — Along the coasts of Sweden and Finland on 
the Baltic there is evidence that a gradual rising of tlie land 
is in slow progx'ess. Marks placed along the rocks by the 
Swedish government, nmny years since, sliow that the 
change is slight at Stockholm, but increases northward^ mid 
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is felt eveii at the l>rorth C from Stockholm. 

At tJddevalla the rate of elevation is equivalent to B or 4 
feet in a century. 

In G-reenland, for 600 miles from Disco Bay, near 69"^ jST., 
to the firth of Igaliko 60^^ 43' H., a slow sinking has been 
going on for at least four centuries. Islands along the coast, 
and old buildings, have been submerged. The Moravian 
settlers have had to put down new poles for their boats, and 
the old ones stand as silent witnesses of the change." 

It is suspected that a sinking is also in progress along the 
coast of Mew Jersey, Long Island, and Martha's Yineyard, 
and a rising in different parts of the coast-region between 
Labrador and the Bay of Fundy. There are deeply buried 
stumps of forest-trees along the seashore plains of Mew 
Jersey, whose condition can hardly be otherwise explained. 

The above cases illustrate movements by the century, or 
those slow oscillations -which have taken place through the 
geological ages, raising and sinking the continents, or at 
least changing the -water-line along the land. 

This fact is to be noted, that these secular movements of 
the Age of Man are, so far as observed, high4atitude oscilla- 
tio 7 is. just as they were in the Post-tertiary period } and they 
indicate, therefore, that the Post-tertiary system of changes 
has not yet reached its final end. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON GEOLOGICAL 
HISTORY. 

1. LENGTH OF GEOLOGICAL TIME. 

By employing as data the relative thickness of the form- 
ations of the Geological ages, estimates have been made of 
the time-ratios of those ages, or their relative lengths (pp. 
145, 198). These estimated time-ratios for the Paleozoic, 
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Mesozoic, and Cenozoio are 14 ; 4 : 3, cqniraicnt to 3J : 1 : J ■ 
— tliat is, Paleozoic time was 31 times as long as the 3[eso- 
zoio, and the Oenozoie was three-fourths as long. But the 
numbers maj’ be much altered when the facts on which 
they are based are more correctly a.seortained. There is no 
doubt that the Paleozoic era exceeded the 3Iesozoie in len,<i'th 
3 or 4 times, and itrobably tras full twice as long as the 3Ieso- 
zoic and Cenozoio united. It is also quite certain that the 
first of the Paleozoic ages — the Silurian — was at the least 
throe times as long as either the Devonian or Carbonitt 
erous. 

Hence comes the striking conclusion that the longest a^-e 
of the world since life began was the earliest, — when the 
earth was even without fishes and numbered in it.s popula- 
tion only Radiates, Mollusks, and marine Artieulatc.s. And 
the time of the earth’s beginnings before the introduction 
of life may have exceeded in length all suhsequenl lime. 

The actual lengths of these ages it is not possible to deter- 
mine even approximately. All that Geology caii claim to 
do is to prove the general proposition that Tunc is lon<j. 

One of the moans of calculation which lia^’o been appealed 
to is that atforded by the Falls of A'iagara. The river 
below the Falls flows northward in a deep gorge, M-ith high 
rocky walls, for seven miles, towards Lake Ontario. It\s 
loasonahlj assumed that the gorge lia.s lieen cut out hv the 
river, for the river is annually making I'lrogress of thi.s'ver^' 
kind. Fi’om certain fos.silifcrous Po.st-tertiai-y beds over the 
country bordering the present walks, it is j, roved that iho 
present gorge, about six miles long, was not made helin-e 
the Glacial epoch. The present annual ]>mgtvs.s of Dm 
gorge from the cutting and undermining action <i)' the 
waters has boon variously e.stimatcd from thre feet a eentnnj 
to one. foot a year. At the larger estimate of om- foot a year, 
the six miles would have iwpiired 3l,0U0 years; and ii’ the 
estimate be one inch a year, or S| feet a century, the time 
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becomes nearly 880,000 yeax’s. Since one foot a year is 
proved by observation to be altogether too large an esti- 
mate, the caleulation may be regai'ded as at least esta- 
blishing the proposition that Time although it affords 

110 ^ satisfactory numbers. 

Other inodes of calculation fully establish this general 
proposition. Some estimates which have been recently 
made seem to show that it is time even of the Age of Man; 
but they are based on too imperfect a knowledge of facts to 
be of value. 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL PROGEESS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The principal steps of progress in the continent of North 
America are here recapitulated : — 

1. The continent at the close of the Azoic lay spread out 
mostly beneath the ocean (map, p. 78). Although thus sub- 
merged, its outline was nearly the same as now. The dryland 
lay mostly to the north, as shown in the map. The foiun 
of the main mass approximated to that of the letter Y, and 
it had a southeast and a southwest border nearly parallel to 
its pi’esent outline. 

2. Through the Paleozoic ages, as the successive periods 
passed, the dry land gradually extended itself so uthwai’d in 
consequence of a gradual elevation : that is, the sea-boi'der 
at the close of the Lower Silurian was as far south as the 
Mohawk valley in New York; at the close of the Upper 
Silurian it extended along not far from the north end of 
Cayuga Lake and Lake Eiue; and by the close of the Devo- 
nian age the State was a portion of the dry land nearly to 
its southern boundary. This pi’ogi'ess southward of the sea- 
boi'der in New York may be taken as an example of what 
occuiTed along the borders of the Azoic to the westward. 
In other words, thei^e was through the Silurian and Devo- 
nian ages a gradual southerly extension of the diy part of 
the continent, — that is, to the southeastward and the soiitA 
westwai'd. 
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By the close of the Oarboniferoiis age, or before the open- 
ing of the MesoEoic era, the chy portion appears to have so 
far extended south wardiy as to include iiearij ail the area 
east of the Mississixipi. and north of the Griilf States, along 
. A\ith a part'.of, that west of the Jklississippij as, far nearly as 
the ■western boimdaiy of Kansas. 

3. Before the Silurian age begaiij and in its nrst period, 
great subsidences were in progress along the Lake Superior 
region, when the thick Hiironian and Potsdam formations 
were made. The facts show that the depression of the lake, 
and probably that of some of the other great lakes, and 
also that of the river St. Lawrence, began to form eitlior 
during tlie closing part of the Azoic age or in the early 
jiart of the Silurian age. 

4. Luring the Paleozoic ages, rock-formations were in 
progress over large parts of the submerged portions of the 
continent up to the sea-borders, and some vast accumula- 
tions of sand were made as drifts or dunes over the flat 
shores and reefs. These roek-foimiatioms had in general ten 
times the thickness along the Appalachian regnou wiiich 
they had over the interior of the continent ; and they were 
mos>t\y fragmental deposits in the former region, wduie mostly 
limestones in the latter. Hence two importaiit conelusions 
follow : — 

^ First. The Appalachian region was through much of the 
time an exposed shore-reef or flat of great extent, parallel 
in course with the present sea-border as well as that of the. 
ancient Azoic; while the interior muis a shallow sea 
southward freely into the Gulf of Mexico, and only durliig 
some few of the periods with the same freedom easkward 
directly into the Atlantic. Most of tim western part of the 
sea (west of Missouri) appears to have l)een too deep for de- 
posits between the Lower, Silurian and CarimmTeroiw eras. 
Secondly. Tlie^ Appalachian, region was iiiHicrgoing, 
through the Silurian and Levonian ages, great changes of 
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level, and the amoimt of subsidence involved exceeded by 
ten times that in the Interior Continental region. 

5. Of this Appalachian region, some or all of the Green 
Mountain portion was elevated above the ocean’s level at 
tlie close of the Lower Silurian j and at the same time the 
valley of Lake Champlain and Hudson Elver was formed 
or began. 

This valley and the depressions of the Great Lakes, and 
also those of the lakes extending in a line through British 
America northwestward from Lake Superior to the Arctic, 
lie not far from the borders of the Azoic continent, and, 
therefore, between the portion of the continent that was 
comparatively stable dry land from the time of the Azoic 
onward, and that portion which was receiving rock-forma- 
tions and undergoing oscillations of level. To this they 
owe their origin. 

6. As the Paleozoic era closed, an epoch of revolution 

occurred, in which the rocks of the Appalachian region and 
those of the border underwent— (1) great changes of 

level ; (2) extensive dexures or foldings ; (8) immense fault- 
ings in some parts 3 (4) consolidation, and, in the eastern 
half especially, crystallization or metamorphism on a grand 
scale, and the loss of bitumen by the coal-beds changing 
them into anthracite. These changes affected the region 
from Labrador to Alabama. The effects of heat and uplift 
were more decided toward the Atlantic than toward the 
interior, showing that the force producing the great results 
wms exerted in a direction from the Atlantic inland, or 
from the southeast toward the northwest. The Appa- 
lachian Mountains were then made; and they were, con- 
sequently, in existence when the Mesozoic era opened. 

These mountains are parallel to the eastern outline of the 
original Azoic continent. The outline of the Hew York 
Azoic peninsula is repeated in the trend of the Appalachian 
chain along through western Hew England and Pennsyh 
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vania (the direction in ICew England being nearly north and 
south and in Pennsylvania as nearly east and west), and it 
is again repeated in the eastern and southern coasts of Ifew 
England. 

Similar changes may have taken place on the Pacific side- 
but fiicts i^roviug this have not yet been collected. ^ 

The epoch of revolution was equally revolutionary in 
Europe. Xo living species are known to have survived fi-oni 
the Paleozoic into the Mesozoic. 

7. -In the early or middle Mesozoic jmriod (the continent 
being largely dry land, as stated in the latter part of § 2), 
long depressions in the surfivee of the coni inent. made in the 
course of the Ajipalaehiaii revolution and sitnated between 
the Appalachians and the sea-border, wore brackish-wator 
estuaries, or were occupied by fresii-water marshes and 
streams; and Mesozoic sandstone, shale, ami coal-beds were 
formed in them. The Connecticut valley region of ilesozoie 
rocks (p. 104) is one example. At the same "time there were 
formations in progress over the Eocky Mountain region, a 
vast area from which the sea was not excluded, or only 
in part : the shores of this Mesozoic interior sea ajipear to 
have extended through Kansas near the meridian of 20° 
west of 'Washington (97° west of Greenwich). 

8. In the later Mesozoic, or the Cretaceous period, the 
continent had its Atlantic and Gulf border yet under water, 
and Cretaceous rocks were formed about them, and thus the 
continent continued its former course of enlargement south- 
eastward (see map, p. 196). The ireshv/i Jhfemr sea. open- 
ing south into the Gulf of Mexico. Just alluded to. still 
existed, and deposits were made in it over a, very large part 
of the great region reaching from Kansa.s on the easrio the 
Colorado on the west. The Pacific border was also rec«uv- 
ing an extension like the Atlantic. 

9. In the early Cenozoie, or Tertiarv period, the exten- 
sion of the Atlantic and Pacific borders was still continued. 
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With its close tlie progress of the continent in rock-making 
sontheastward and southwestward was very nearly com- 
■pleted. .. , . 

ThQ Western Interior sea had become greatly contracted 
after the Cretaceous period by the elevation of the Eocky 
Moimtain region; and, although the Mexican Gulf still 
remained of more than twice its present area, it was much 
reduced in ske (map, p. 217). At the beginning of the 
Tertiary period the Ohio and Mississippi reached an arm of 
the Gulf just where they join their waters; at its close the 
Ohio had taken a secondary place as a tributary of the 
Mississippi. The great Missouri Eiver, the real trunk of 
the Interior river-system rather than the Mississippi, began 
its existence after the Cretaceous period, and reached its 
full size only towards the close of the Tertiary, when the 
Eocky Mountains had finally attained their full height. 

10. The elevation of the Eocky Mountains, like that of 
the Appalachians, was the I'aising of the land along a region 
parallel with the outline of the original Azoic continent 
(see map, p. 73). The elevation of the Cascade range of 
Oregon and vSierra Mevada of California was a doubling of 
this same line on the west; wdiile the elevation of the trap 
ridges and red sandstone of the early Mesozoic along the 
Atlantic border (p. 165) was a doubling of the line on the 
'east. 

11. The continent being thus far comifieted, as the Post- 
tertiary period was drawing on, operations changed from 
those causing southern extension to those producing move- 
ments of ice and fresh waters over the land, especially in 
the higher latitudes; and thereby valleys, great and small, 
w-ere excavated over the continent; earth and gravel w^ere 
transported and made to cover deeply the rocks and spread 
the continent with feiTile plains and hills; and, as the final 
^‘esLilt, those grand features and those qualities of surface 
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were educed that were requisite to make the sphere a fit 
residence for Man. 

3. PROGRESS OP LIFE. 

From the survey of the Life of the globe which has been 
made, the following conclusions may he drawn. Future 
discovery may change some of the details; but it is not 
probable that it will affect the general principles announced. 

1. Fact of progress of life, — Life commenced among plants 
in Sea-ioecds; and it ended in Falms, Oaks. Flms^ the Orange, 
Rose^ etc. It commenced among animals in Linyidiv (Moi- 
liisks standing on a stem like a plant) and in Crinoids and 
TrilobiteSy if not earlier in the simple systemless Froto::oiais 
(p. 58): it ended in 2£a?i. Bea-weeds were followed by 
Ferns and other Flowerless plants, and by Ggmnos2)erms^ 
the lowest of Floiverlng plants; these finally by the higher 
Flowering species above mentioned, — the Palms and Anglo- 
sper7ns. Radiates, Mollusks, and Artlcuhites of the Silurian 
afterwards had Fishes associated with them; lutQw Reptiles ; 
later, Birds and inferior 3Iammals; later, higher Mammals, as 
Beasts of prey and Cattle; lastly, Man. 

2. Progress from marine to terrestrial life.— The Silurian 
and Devonian were eminently the marine ages of the world. 
The plants of the Silurian are sea«weeds, ami the animals all 
marine. The animals of the Devonian, also, are mainlv 
maiine; but there is a step taken in terrestrial life by the 
introduction of land-plants and In.sects. 

In the Carboniferous age and through the Mesozoic era 
the continents, or large areas over them, umierwent alter- 
nations between a submerged state and dry land, leading a 
kind of amphibian existence. The Carboniferous age luwt, 
besides aquatic life and Insects, Its terrestrial Mollii.sks and 

Centipedes, Us - Amphibian "and g)ther ''1hq>tilesllK^sldes'' a 

great profusion of forest-trees and other terrestrial vegeta- 
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tion. Ill tlie early Mesozoic, to Eeptiles were added Eirds 
and Mammals, eminently terrestrial kinds of life. 

The Cenozoic was distinctively a continental era. The 
continents became mostly dryland after its earliest epoch; 
and as the Age of Man approached, they had their fall size 
and their present diversities of surface and climate. With 
the increased variety of conditions fitted for terrestrial life 
there was, beyond question, a great augmentation in the 
number and variety of terrestrial species. Mammals were 
most numerous in kinds in the Post-tertiary ; but Birds and 
Insects have probably their greatest numbers and variet}^ 
of species in the present age. Marine species still abound, 
but relatively to the terrestrial they are far less numei'ous 
and less extensively distributed than in the Mesozoic and 
earlier ages. 

8 . Progress was connected with a constant change of life by 
exterminatio7is and the introduction of new s;pecies, — 'No species 
of animal survived from the beginning of life on the globe 
to the present time, nor even through a single one of the 
several geological ages; and but few lived on from the 
beginning of any one of the many periods to its close, or 
from one period to another. 

There wmre universal exterminations, according to the 
existing state of testimony (with perhaps an exception as 
regards some species of oceanic life, p. 203), closing some of 
the ages, as the Carboniferous and the Eeptilian ; there were 
exterminations, nearly as complete, closing the periods on 
each of the continents; and others, usually less complete, 
closing epochs ; and often some exterminations accompany- 
ing each change in the rock-depositions that were in pi^o- 
gress. For, in passing from one bed to another above, some 
fossils fail that occur below; and from the strata of one 
epoch to another, still larger proportions disappear; and 
sometimes with the transitions to rocks of another period 
01 ’ age, all the species are different. 
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Of all genera of animals now having living spcoies, only 
two ^and those Jlfollnscaiij Jliin^ulci and Da^ctiht'j coninioneed 
their existence in the earliest Silurian ; every otJior genus 
of that- early time sooner or later numbered onlj- extinct 
species. 

Such unbroken lines prove the oneness of plan or svstcm 
through geological history, and, therelbro, of purpose in the 
Creator. 

rive hundred species of Trilobite lived in the course of 
the Paleozoic ages: afterward there were none. 900 
species of the Ammonite group existed in the iHesozoie, 
—not all at once, but, as in the case of the Trilobites. in a 
succession of genera and species : the last then disappeared. 
There have been 450 species of the Xautilns tribe in e.xisC 
enee : now there are bat 2 or 3. and tlieso are peculiar to 
the present age. 700 species of Ganoids have been found 
fossil: the tribe is now nearly extinct. Tlie remains of 
2500 species of plants and nearly 40.000 .-ipeeies of animals 
have been found in the rocks, not one of which is now'in 
existence. These are a few examples ol the extinctions of 
tribes that have taken jilaee. But the number of kinds of 
fossils discovered cannot be tiic number of species that 
hate existed j and the above nunii.H'rs ol* marine s|iccies 
may safely be multiplied by three, and ol* terrestrial by 
twenty. 

The facts show that the life of the world nnderweut con- 
stant changes through exterminations and creation.s. 

4. Progress not always heynn hy the aitfw/Hethm first of the. 
lowest sjyecies of a gronjh— Homes, although inferior to Ferns 
appear to have been of later introduction, tin- no remains 
have been found in the Carboniferous oi> Oevouian rocks 
in which rocks there are relies of Imth Ferns and iiyiimZ 
spex'ms. 

The earliest of Fishes, instead of behig those of lowest 
grade, were among the highest : they were Ganoids, or rep- 
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tilian Fishes (that is, a kind intermediate in some respects 
between Fishes and Eeptiles), along with others of the 
order of Selachians or Sharks, the superior division of the 
class. Trilobites of the first fauna of the Silurian are not 
the lowest of Crustaceans, ISTo fossil Snakes have been 
found below the Cenozoic, although large Eeptiles abounded 
in the Mesozoic. Oxen date from the later Tertiary, long 
after the first appearance of many higher Mammals, as 
Tigers. Bogs^ Monkeys^ Qto. 

There was upward progress in the grand series of species, 
as stated in § 1, but there was not progress in all eases from 
the lowest species to the highest. 

5, The earliest species of a group were often those of a com- 
prehensive type.— The Ganoid fishes are an example of 
these comprehensive types. As stated on page 111, they 
were intermediate between Fishes and Eeptiles j they were 
fishes comprehending in their structure some Eeptilian cha- 
racters, and hence called comprehensive types. 

The Selachians are another example of a comprehensive 
type ; for the sliarks have some important peculiarities in 
which they appi’oximate to the higher Yertebi’ates and even 
Mammals, as is seen in their mode of development and in 
the very small number of their young. 

Fishes commenced with these two comprehensive types, 
— the Ganoid and Selachian. 

The earliest Mammals were Marsxqnals^ or species of 
Mammals comprehending in their structure some character- 
istics of oviparous Mammals (see p. 50), and, therefore, in 
certain respects intermediate between Mammals and Ovipa- 
rous Yertebrates. 

The vegetation of the coal era included trees allied to the 
small G-roiind-pine or Lycopodia of the present day; and 
these, as well as the Lycopodia, constitute a type interme- 
diate in some points between Ferns and Pines or Conifers 
(p. 108). There were at the same time Sigillari^e, — a type 
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allied closely to the Pine tribej but intermediate between it 
and the Lycopodia and Ferns. 

In the Mesozoic the 'most characteristic plants were' 
Cycads; and these comprehended in their ' striietnre some- 
thing of three distinct types. They are most closely like 
Conifers in fruit ; but they are like Ferns in the way the 
leaves unfold, and in some other points, and like Palms in 
their habit of gro-wth and their foliage (p. 167). 

These comprehensive types embraced in their natures 
usually the features of some type that was to appear in the 
future. Thus, the Ganoid fishes of the Devonian in a sense 
foreshadowed the type of Reptiles, the species under which 
did not come into e^fistenee until long afterward in the 
Carboniferous age. The Gyeads in a similar manner fore- 
shadowed the Palms, a type which did not appear until the 
Cretaceous period. 

6. Harmony in the of a period or age . — Through the 
existence of these, eomprehenswe types, and also in other 
ways, there was always a striking degree of harmony 
between the species making up the population — or the 
fauna and fiora — of each period in the world's history. 

Among the plants of the Carbonifertnis age there were — 
(1) the highest of the Cryptogams, or Flowerless plants, the 
Ferns; (2) the lowest of Plienogams (Gyinnosperms), or 
Flowering plants, species having only inconspicuous and 
imperfect fiowers, and hence abnost f owe r less ; and (2) the 
intermediate types of Lycopodia (Lepidodendra) and Sigil- 
lariffi. 

Again, in the Mesozoic the terrestrial Yertebratc life 
ineluded^ — (1) Reptiles, whicdi are oviparous species; (2) 
Birds, also oviparous ; (B) reptilian Birds, having long 

tails like the Reptiles, a comprehensive type; (4) Iimcct- 
ivorous (Insect-eating) Mammals; (p) stmHmptmms Mam- 
mals, or Marsupials, an intermediate tj|)e between the true 
Insectivores and the oviparous Reptiles and Birds. 
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THis kind of harmony existed in all the ages. 

It exists none the less now when the types have their 
widest diversity; for the less size of the brute beasts 
than in the Post-tertiary, remarked upon on page 289, and 
the reference throughout the Flora and Fauna of the world 
to llan, are in full harmony with the spiritual being at 
the head of the existing creation. 

7. Progress always the gradual unfolding of a system— Man 
the culmination of that system.— There were higher and lower 
species created through all the ages, but the successive 
populations were still, in their general range, of higher and 
higher grade; and thus the progress was ever upward. The 
type or plan of vegetation, and the four grand types or 
plans of animal life (the Eadiate, Molluscan, Articulate, 
and Yertebrate), ordained in the act of creation, were each 
displayed under multitudes of tribes and species, rising in 
rank with the progress of time, and ail under relations so 
harmonious and so systematic in their successions that they 
seem like the expression— in material living forms — of one 
divine idea. 

With every new fauna and flora in the passing periods, 
there was a fuller and higher exhibition of the kingdoms 
of life. Had progress ceased with the Post-tertiary, when 
the world was given up to brute passion and ferocity, the 
system might have been pronounced the scheme of an evil 
demon. But, as time moved on, Man came forth, — not in 
strength of body, but in the majesty of his spirit; and then 
living nature was full of beneficence. The system of life, 
about to disappear as a thing of the past, had its final pur- 
pose fulfilled in the creation of a spiritual being, — one hav- 
ing powers to search into the depths of nature and use the 
wealth of the world for his physical, intellectual, and moral 
advancement, that he might thereby prepare, under divine 
aid, for the new life in the coming future. 

Thus, through the creation of Man completing the system 
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of life, all parts of that sjsteiii became mutual] j consistent 
and full of meaning, and Time was made to exliibit its true 
relation to Eternity. 

Methods of exterminatians of species and extinctions of tribes. 
— (1.) Some species of plants and animals require diy land 
for tiieir support and growth } some, ff esh-water marshes or 
lakes; some, brackish water; some, seashore or shallow 
marine waters ; some, deeper ocean-waters. 

lienee, (a) movements in the earth's crust submerging 
large continental areas, or raising them from the eonditioii 
of a soa-bottom to dry land, would exterminate life : — sink- 
ing them in the ocean, extinguishing terrestrial life, raising 
them from the ocean, extinguishing raariue life. In early 
times, when the continental surface was in general nearly 
fiat, a change of level of a few liundred feet, or perhaps of 
even 100, would have been sufficient for a wide extermi- 
nation. If a modern eorai island were to be raised 150 feet, 
its reef-forming corals would all be killed ; or if sunk in the 
ocean 150 feet, the same I’csult would follow, — because tine 
species do not grow below a depth of 100 feet. And if all 
the eorai-reefs-nf the /Pacific were simultaneously sunk or 
raised to the extent stated, there would be a total extinction 
of a large number of species. 

{b) Along a seacoast the bays and inlets sometimes 
are dosed by barriers thrown up by the sea, and hence 
become fresh, killing all marine life. Again, barriers are 
often washed away by the sea, and then suit water enters, 
destroying fresh-water life. 

(2.) Species are also made for a limited range of tempera- 
tures: some, for the equatorial regions only; "some, for the 
cooler part of the tropical zone; some, for the warmer 
temperate latitudes; some, thc^ middle teinperato; 
some, for the colder temperate; some, for the frigid zone; 
and few species live through two such zones. 
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Hence, (a) as the earth has gradually cooled in its 
climates from a time of universal tropics to that of the 
present condition, those tribes or families made for the 
earlier condition of the globe afterward became of necessity 
extinct. This may be a reason why many of the tribes of 
the ancient world disappeared, and why the Eeptilian type 
culminated in the Mesozoic ; these sj^ecies were made espe- 
cially for the wrarm condition which then prevailed. 

Again, (b) any temporary change of climate over the 
globe — from cold to warm or warm to cold — would have 
exterminated species. An increase in the extent and height 
of Arctic lands would have increased the cold, as shown by 
Lyell, and thereby sent cold winds south over the conti- 
nents and cold oceanic currents south along the border of 
the oceans. 

On the contrary, a diminution in the extent of Arctic 
lands, making the higher regions open seas, or an increase 
in the extent of tropical lands for the sun to heat, would 
have increased the heat of the globe and sent a warm 
climate far north. 

Such changes are destructive to living species. It is sug- 
gested on p. 20-f that the destruction of life at the close of 
the Mesozoic may have arisen from the cause here explained. 

(3.) The heat which has escaped from the earth's interior 
through the crust, in connection with igneous eruptions, or 
seasons of metamorphic changes when the earth's rocks 
were crystallizing on a vast scale, would have caused a 
destruction of all marine life in the vicinity; and where 
metamorphic action has taken place through an area a thou- 
sand miles or more in length, as in the progress of the 
Appalachian revolution (p. 155), the devastation must have 
extended over a large part of the continental area. 

Originafmr of species . — Geology affords no support to the 
hypothesis that species have been made from pre-existing 
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species, and suggests no theory of de%'elopment by natural 
causes. In other words, it has no facts sustaining the notion 
that Man was made through the gradual progress or im- 
provement of some one of the Apes, or by any method of 
development out of an Ape, or that Elephants wore so made 
from Mastodons, or the reverse, or from any other species, 
or one species of Monkey, Cat, Morse, etc., from another; and 
much less does it favor the hypothesis that the whole sys- 
tem of animal life is nothing but a growth from one, two, 
or more original species, one changing into, or evolving, 
another, through a method of development, as snppo.sed in 
a development-hypothesis. The facts the science has thus 
far collected prove that a system of life has been gradually 
brought out in the course of the ages. But it gives no 
information, in the authoi-’s opinion, as to the manner in 
which the Divine will called into existence the successive 
tribes or species. 

The science in its present state affords the following evi- 
dence bearing on this subject : — 

1. Species do not shade into one another as if they had 
originated by transitions from one another. For example, 
the Post-tertiaiy Alastodon and Elephant of Xorth America 
do not pass into one another or into other earlier species; 
or the Apes into the species 2£an ; or any Mollusks or Articu- 
lates, through a series of stages, into Fishes; or any Sea- 
weeds into Ferns or the eaidiest land-plants, etc. The spe- 
cies of plants and animals at the present day a.s well as 
those of the past, with comparatively few exeejdions, have 
their limits well defined, and do not blend with one another 
by insensible gradations. 

2. Groups commence sometimes in their higher species. 
Thus, Fishes — the earliest of Vertebrates — began with the 
Ganoids and Sharks, with no evidence of a progress upward 
from lower species. The first of Land-plauts are the Ferns, 
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" ..'Lepidodendra^ etc. ; and no species of tlie inferior group of 
liave been io marking a line of progress upward 
to the Lepidodeiidra, Many other such cases might be men- 
tioned. ■ . . 

8. The earth’s progress has involved the occurrence at 
intervals of revolutions or devastations. Some of these 
devastations appear to have been nearly or quite universal 
over the globe, while others have been confined to single 
continents, or limited areas, and have been only partial (see 
p. 162). But, whether universal or not, they have often cut 
oif short not only species^ hut genera^ families, and tribes; and 
yet the same genera, families, and tribes have had new 
species afterwai'ds. Life has been re-introduced where it 
had been exterminated, as if the system were not at the 
mercy of temporary catastrophes, but owed its restoration 
and continued progress to a power that was independent of 
all causes of desolation and could even use desolation as a 
means of progress. 

The advocates of a development-hypothesis do not deny 
the above evidence; but they argue that the records are 
very imperfect, full of long breaks; and, again, that only a 
small part of the world has been searched for its truths, and 
that part not thoroughly. 

But a hypothesis unsustained by facts just where it would 
be most natural to look for them, and resting for its geolo- 
gical basis on possible discoveries in the future, may well be 
left to pass as a mere suggestion until the discoveries have 
been made. This is the dictate of true Science. 

Geology has no theory of creation to present; and its 
discoveries are already so extensive, and so corroborative of 
the general results arrived at, from whatever continent they 
have been gathered, that its present silence is in weighty 
opposition to such views. The science testifies to the fact 
that plants and animals have come into existence in a long 
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Buccessiou of species. It demonstrates the oneness in plan 
and purpose of all nature, and thereby the oneness of its 
Author. It points to boundless wisdom in every step of 
progress, and with increasing distinctness us the era ap- 
proaches when Man should appear and receive the Divine 
command, “Subdue and have dominion.” But it directs 
to no cause of the origin of species but the Cause of causes, 
— the iniinite God. 

In the account of creation given in the first chapter of 
Genesis, it is stated that on the flftk daj-' the waters broiigiit 
forth abundantly the moving creature that liath life, the 
flying creatures of the air, and the great wluiles (a word 
meaning as truly reptiles). In the commencing Silurian 
the flrst appearance of the swarming life of the waters took 
place (p. 93). In the Devonian, Fishes and Insects were 
added; in the Carboniferous, Reptile life began ; and in the 
Mesozoic, Birds as well as Reptiles existed, and the latter 
became the dominant life of the globe. At the same time, 
small semi-oviparous Mammals, or 3Iarsupials, with probably 
some Inseetivores, appeared as precurs(?rs of the age tliat 
was next to follow. With the clo.se of the Mesozoic the 
Reptile world ended; and so ended also the flfth day of the 
Mosaic record. 

On the sixth day there were two great works, — first, the 
creation of Mammals, and, as a second, the creation of Mam 

With the opening Cenozoic, Mammals came forth in 
great numbers and of large size; and as the era advanced, 
they increased In variety until the fj-'pe reacdicd an ex])an- 
sion as to magnitude of individuals and inmdHTS of kinds 
even exceeding the exhibition of it in the present age. 
Thus passed the first portion of tlie sixth day. Finally 
Man appeared as the last great i^vork. 

Creation finished, the day of rest followed, — the era of 
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the finished world, th also of Man’s progress and pre- 
paration for another and a higher life. Ana as the “six 
days” work of creation is suceeeded by a seventh of rest, 
so, it has been well said, the Sabbath closes man’s week, as 
a day of rest and of jpreparation for that spiritual life. 


PART ly. 

DYNAMICAL GEOLOCY. 


Dynamical GtEOLOGY treats of the causes or origin of 
events in G-eoiogicai history ^ — that is. of the origin of roekSj 
— of disturbances of the earth's strata, and their efteetSj 
— of valleys, — of mountains, — of continents, — and of the 
changes in the earth’s features, ciiinates, and living species. 

The agencies of most importance, next to the universal 
power of Gravitation^ are Lift\ tlie Afrnosphcrc, Water ^ Heat ^ 
and Cohesive and Ghemicetl attraction. 

The following are the subdivisions of the subject here 
adopted: — 1. Life; 2. The Atmosphere ; d. Water; 4. Heat 
— the mechanical eifects of the Atmosphere. Water, and 
Heat being considered under these heads ; 5. l^Iovements in 
the earth’s crust, and their consequences, including the fold- 
ing and uplifting of strata, the production of earthquakes, 
and the origin of mountainB and of tlie earth’s general 
features. Chemical Geology, whicdi treats of the chemical 
operations connected with the origin of rocks, constitiittLS 
another division of the subject, but is not here taken up. 

, 1. LIFE. 

Life has done much geological work by conMimtmg mafe.^ 

rial for the making of rocks. Hearty all the limestones of 
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the globe, all the coal, and some siliceous beds, besides por- 
tions of rocks of other kinds, have been formed out of the 
stony relics of living species. 

Through simple growth and the power of secretion, Ver- 
tebrates form a bony skeleton ; Mollusks make shells, which 
are calcareous, or nearly of the composition of common 
limestone; Polyps make Corals, also calcareous; Crinoids 
make stems and f ower-like skeletons that are calcareous ; 
and the Polyps and Crinoids, although as really animal as 
any quadruped, are yet so low in organization that nine- 
tenths of the bulk of the animal are often stony (calca- 
reous), and still the functions of life are perfectly carried on. 

There are various kinds, also, of microscopic species 
which contribute to the material of rocks. The RMzopods 
among animals (p. 59) make calcareous shells, each con- 
taining one or many minute cells; the Diatoms among 
mici'oscopic plants (p. 61) make siliceous shells ; the Poly- 
cystines among microscopic animals make siliceous shells. 

Plants also make beds of coal and peat out of accumula- 
tions of leaves and stems, as already in pai*t explained on 
page 135- 

In further illustration of this subject, three examples of 
rock-making may be described: — 1. Peat-formations; 2. 
Beds of microscopic organisms; 3. Coral-reefs. 


1. Peat-formations. 

Peat is an accumulation of half-decomposed vegetable 
matter formed in wet or swampy places. In temperate 
climates it is due mainly to the growth of mosses of the 
genus Sphag7iU7n. These mosses form a loose turf; and, as 
they have the pi’operty of dying .at the extremities of the 
roots while increasing above, they may gradually form a bed 
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of great thickness. The roots and leaves of other plants, 
or their branches and stumps, and any other vegetation 
present, may contribute to the aecuinulatiiig bed. The car- 
casses and excrements of dead animals at times become 
included. Dust may also be Mown over the marsh by the 
winds. 

In wet parts of Alpine regions there are various fio'wering 
plants which grow in the form of a close turf, and give rise 
to beds of peat like the moss. In Puegia, although not 
south of the parallel of 56°, there are large marshes of such 
Alpine plants, the mean temperature being about 40° F. 

The dead and wet vegetable mass slowly undergoes a 
change, becoming an imperfect coal, of a brownish-black 
color, loose in texture, and often finable, although com- 
monly penetrated with rootlets. In the change the woody 
fibre loses a part of its gases j but, unlike coal, It still con- 
tains usually 25 to 3S per cent, of oxygen. Occasionally it 
is nearly a true coal. 

Peat-beds cover large surfaces of some countries, and 
occasionally have a thickness of forty feet. One-tenth of 
Ireland is covered by them; and one of the mosses'' of the 
Shannon is stated to be fifty miles long and two or three 
broad. A marsh near the mouth of the Loire is described 
by Blavier as more than fifty leagues in circumference. 
Over many parts of New England and other portions of 
North America there are extensive beds. The amount in 
Massachusetts alone has been estimated to exceed 120,000,000 
of cords. Many of the marshes iverc originally ponds or 
shallow lakes, and gradually became swamps as the water, 
from some cause, diminished in depth. The peat Is often 
underlaid by a bed of whitish shell marl, consisting of fresh- 
water shells-— mostly species of Cyclm and PlamMs-- 
which were living in the lake. There are often also beds 
of the siliceous shields of Diatoms. 

Peat is used for fuel and also as a fertilizer. When pre- 
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pared for burning, it is cut into large blocks and dried in 
the sun. It is sometimes pressed in order to serve as fuel 
for steam-engines. Muck is another name of peat, and is 
used especially when the material is employed as a manure ; 
but it includes also impure varieties not fit for burning, 
being applied to any black swamp-earth consisting largely 
of decomposed vegetable matter. 

Peat-beds sometimes contain standing trees, and entire 
skeletons of animals that had sunk in the swamp. The 
peat-waters have often an antiseptic power, and fiesh is 
sometimes changed by the burial into adipoeere. 


2. Beds of Microscopic Organisms. 

Microscopic life abounds in almost all waters, especially 
over muddy bottoms, — as in lakes, rivers, marshes, salt- 
“water swamps, harbors, bays, the shallo-w borders of the 
ocean, and also the deep ocean. Part of the species make 
no stony secretions, but much the larger part form calca- 
reous or siliceous shells. Although these shells are, with 
few exceptions, exceedingly minute, the most part wholly 
invisible unless highly magnified, they are in so vast num- 
bers in many places, and multiply so rapidly, that they form 
in time thick beds out of their accumulated shells. A square 
yard covered with these microscopic species will increase 
upward not only as fast as a square yard of an oyster-bank, 
but much more rapidly, because of their extreme simplicity 
of structure, their rapid reproduction, and the fact that 
nearly the whole bulk of each one is in stony material. 

The calcareous or Mhi^opods, abound in the shal- 

lower w^aters along the borders of the ocean, and also over its 
bottom where thousands of feet deep. Over what is called 
the Telegraphic plateau^ between Ireland and ISTewfoiindland, 
tiicy appear to make a nearly continuous bed for a thousand 
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miles or more in breadth, and perhaps more than this from 
north to south. The thickness of the great limestone- 
formation there in progress, out of these minute shells, is 
of course unknown. The genera of shallow water are 
mostly different from those of the deep sea. 

The siliceous species are either Diatoms or Folycystines, 
They occur both in shallow and deep waters, like the Ehizo- 
pods. The Diatoms are found in cold as well as warm seas, 
and in fre>sh waters as well as marine. Over the bottoms of 
shallow lakes they make thick beds, just as the Ehizopods 
do in the ocean; and many of the peat-beds rest on a thick 
layer of Diatoms made from species that wei'e living in the 
lake that afterwards became the peat-growing swamp. 

The rock made of Bhizopod shells is exemplified in chalk, 
— a soft white or whitish limestone. That consisting of 
Diatoms often looks tike a very fine whitish earth ; but it is 
sometimes compacted into a nearly solid mass, and some- 
times into an imperfect slate. 

On p. 192 it is stated that the flint which occurs in chalk 
may have been made from the silica of Diatoms and of the 
spicula of sponges. 

These are examples of beds formed by siinple growth and 
multiplication of living species. The shells are in size like 
the grains of a fine powder; and it is only necessary that 
they be consolidated as they lie, in order that a compact 
rock shall be made out of the aeeumuiation. 

3. Ooral-Eeefs. 

In tropical regions corals grow in vast plantations about 
most oceanic islands and the shores of the continents. 
The greatest depth at w^hieh the reef-making species live 
is about 100 feet ; and from this depth to sometimes a foot 
above low-tide level, they flonriBh well. The patches or 
groves of coral are usually distributed among larger areas 
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of coral sand, like small groves of trees or shrubbery in 
some sandy plains. 

The corals have much resemblance to vegetation in their 
forms and their modes of growth; and the animals are 
so like flowers in shape and bright colors that they are 
flower-anwiah (p. 57). Along with the corals there 
are also great numbers of Bhells^ besides Crabs, Echini, and 
other kinds of marine life. 

The coral plantations are swept by the waves, and with 
great force when the seas are driven by storms. The corals 
are thus freciuently broken, and the fragments washed about 
until they are either worn to sand by the friction of piece 
upon piece, or become buried in the holes among the growing 
corals, or are washed up the beach. Corals are not injured 
by mere breaking, any more than is vegetation by the clip- 
ping of a branch, and those that are not torn up from the 
veiy base and reduced to fragments continue to grow. 

The fragments and sand made by the waves, and by the 
same means strewed over the bottom along with the shells 
also of Moilusks, commence the formation of a bed of coral- 
rock, — literally a bed of limestone, for the coral and shells 
have the composition of limestone. As the corals continue 
growing over this bed, fragments and sand are constantly 
forming, and the bed of limestone thus increases in thick- 
ness. In this manner it goes on increasing until it reaches 
the level of low tide; beyond this it rises but little, because 
corals cannot grow wholly out of water, and the waves have 
too great force at this level to allow of their holding their 
places, if they were able to stand the hot and drying sun. 
The bed of calcareous rock thus produced is a coral-reef. 

Since reeflcorals grow to a depth ,of only 100 feet, the 
thickness of the reef cannot much exceed 100 feet if the 
sea-bottom remains at a constant level, except where there 
arc oceanic currents to transport to , greater depths the 
that is made. But should the reef-region be slowly sink- 
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ing at a rate not faster than the corals caii grow and make 
the reef rise, then almost any thickness may be made. From 
observations about the coral regions of the Pacific, it is sup- 
posed that some of the reefs have a thickness of two or 
three thousand feet or more, which has been acquired during 
such a slow subsidence. 

The coral formations of the Pacific are sometimes broad 
reefs around hilly or mountainous islands, as shown in the 
annexed sketch. To the left in the sketch there is an inner 
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View oi (I inlatut by cur,., h.cj.?. 


reef and an outer reef, separated by a channel of water, the 
inner of which (/) is called a fringing reef, and the outer 
(h) a barrier reef. They are united in one beneath the 
water. At intervals there are usually openings through the 
barrier reef, as at A, which are entrances to harbons. The 
channels are sometimes deep enough for ships to pass from 
harbor to harbor. 

Many other coral-reefs stand alone in the ocean, far from 
any other lands. The latter are called eoral isltnuh. or afolh. 


Pig. 361. 



Coral ialaiiS, or Atoll. 


They usually consist of a narrow reef encireiing a salt- 
water lake. The lake is- but a patch of ocean enclosed by 
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the reef and its groves of palms and other tropical plants. 
When there are deep openings through the reef, ships 
maj enter the lake, or lagoon^ as it is usualij called, and 
find excellent anchorage. The annexed 
figure (fig. 362) is a map of one of the atolls 
of the Kingsmill Islands in the Pacific. The 
reef on one side — the windward — is wooded 
throughout 3 but on the other it has only a 
few wooded islets, the rest being bare and 
partly Avashed by the tides. At e there is 
an opening to the lagoon. 

The Paumotu archipelago, just northeast 
of the Society Islands, contains between 70 
and 80 coral islands ; the Carolines, with the Eadack, Ealick, 
and Kingsmill groups on their eastern border, as many 
more ; and others are scattered over the intervening ocean. 
Most of the high islands between the parallels of 28® north 
and south of the equator, and also the borders of the con- 
tinents, have their fringe of coral-reefs, unless (1) the waters 
adjoining the coasts are too deep, or (2) the bottom is too 
muddy, or (3) the mouths of rivers are in the vicinity to 
pour in fresh waters, which are injurious to corals, or (4) 
cold oceanic currents sweep the coasts. Corals are limited 
by the parallel of 28®, because they will not flourish where 
the mean temperature of the coldest winter month is below 
68® F. 

The limestone beds made from corals and shells are not 
a result of growth alone, as in the case of the deposits 
formed from microscopic organisms, but of growth in con- 
nection with the breaking and wearing action of the ocean's waves 
a7id currents. Corals and shells, unaided, could make only an 
open mass full of large holes, and not a solid rock. There 
must be sand or fine fragments at hand, such as the waters 
can and do constantly make in such regions, in order to fill 
up the spaces or interstices between the corals or shells. If 
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there is clayey or ordinary siliceous sand at liandj this will 
suffice, but it will not make a inire limestone; in order to 
have the rock a iiroper limestone, the shells and corals must 
be the source of the sand or fine fragments, for these alone 
yield the needed calcareous material and eeinent. The 
limestone made in this way by the help of the waves 
may be, and often is, as fine-grained as a piece of flint or 
any ordinary limestone. In other cases it contains some 
imbedded fragments in the solid bed; in others it is a coral 
conglomerate; and over still other largo areas it is a mass of 
standing corals with the interstices filled in solid with the 
sand and fragments. In some regions the compact coral 
limestone is an oolite (p. 25). 

. The pages on the results of microscopic life have explained 
one method by which the ancient limestones of the globe 
have been made. The process of limestone-making now 
going on through the agency of coral animals illustrates 
another method, and far the most common. The beds, in 
the case of these limestones, are a result of the slow growth 
of living corals, crinoids, shells, and the like, and the gradual 
wearing of the calcareous remains more or less completely 
to sand and pebbles, preparatory for consolidation. 

The extent of some of the modern reefs matches nearly that 
of some of the Paleozoic reefs. On the north of the Peejee 
Islands the reef-grounds are 6 to 15 miles in width. In Hew 
Caledonia they extend 150 miles north of the island and 50 
miles south, making a total length of 400 miles. Along 
northeastern Australia they stretch on, although with many 
interruptions, for 1000 miles. The modern \eef-groimds, 
although often of great length, are, however, narrow, unlike 
those of the early geological ages. But this difference arises 
from the fact that the regions giving the requisite depth for 
abundant Coral and M^olluscan life arc now ol* narrow limits, 
being confined to the borders of the continentB, whereas in 
ancient time the continents were to a large extent sub- 
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merged at shallow depths and aiforded the conditions reqni- 
site for immense Coral, Crinoidal, and Moliuscan planta- 
tions. . 

II. THE ATMOSPHEEB. 

The following are some of the mechanical effects con- 
nected with the movements of the atmosphere- 

1. Destructive effects f rom the trans;portation of sand, dust, etc, 
— The streets of most cities, as well as the roads of the 
country, in a dry summer day, afford examples of the drift 
of dust by the winds. The dust is borne most abundantly 
in the direction of the prevalent winds, and may in the 
course of time make deep beds. The dust that finds its way 
through the windows into a neglected room indicates what 
may be done in the progress of centuries w^here circum- 
stances are more favorable. 

The moving sands of a desert or seacoast are the more 
important examples of this kind of action. 

On seashores, %vhere there is a sea-beach, the loose sands 
composing it are driven inland by the winds into parallel 
ridges higher than the beach, forming drift-sand hills. They 
are grouped somewhat irregularly, owing to the course of 
the wind among them, and also to little inequalities of com- 
pactness or to protection from vegetation. They form 
especially (1) where the sand is almost purely siliceous, 
and therefore not at all adhesive even when wet, and not 
good for giving root to grasses } and (2) on wdndward coasts. 
They are common on the windward side, and especially the 
projecting points, even of a coral island, but never occur on 
the leeward side, unless this side is the windward during 
some portion of the year. On the north side of Oahu they 
are thirt}^ feet high and made of coral sand. Some of them, 
which stand still higher (owing to an elevation of the 
island), have been solidified, and they show, where cut 
through, that they consist of thin layers lapping over one 
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another; and they eYinee also, bv the abrupt changes of 
direction in the layei^s (see fig. IT / that the growing hill 
was often cut partly down or througii Iw storms, and again 
and again completed itself after such disasters. 

This style of lamination and irregularity is characteristic 
of the drift-sand hills of ail coasts. On tiie southern shore 
of Long Island there are series of sami-hilis of tlie kind 
described, extending along for one Iiimdred miles, and five 
to thirty feet high. They are partially anchored by strag- 
gling tufts of grass. The coast of X ew Jersey down to the 
Chesapeake is similarly fronted by sand-hills. In Zsorfolk, 
England, between ITuiistantoii and Wej’hourne, the sand- 
hills are fifty to sixty feet high. 

2. Additions to land by means of drift-sands , — The drift-sand 
hills are a means of recovering lands from the sea. The 
appearance of a bank at the water’.s surface of* an estuary at 
the mouth of a stream is followed by the formation of a 
beach, and then the raising of hills of sand by the winds, 
which enlarge till they sometimes close up the estuary, 
exclude the tides, and thus aid in the recovery of the land 
by the depositions of river-detritus. Lyell observes that 
at Yarmouth, England, thousands of a<*res of cultivated 
land have thus been gained from a forjner estuary. In all 
such results the action of the waves la first forming the 
beach is a very important part of the wdiole, 

3. Destructive efects of drift-sands — Dnnes , — Dunes are 
regions of loose drift-sand near the sea. In Norfolk, Eng- 
land, bet'weea JInnstariton and Weyhourne, rht? drift-sands 
have travelled inland with great destructive effects, burying 
farms and. houses. They reach, Imwevcr. but a few miles 
from the coast-line, and were it not that the sea-shore itself 
is being undermined by the waves, and is thus moving 
landward, the efieets would soon reach their limit. 

In the desert latitudes, drift-sands are more cxteiulcd in 
their effects. 
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4. Sand-scratches . — The sands carried by the winds, when 
passing oyer rocks, sometimes wear them smooth, or cover 
the siiriace with scratches and furro\ys, as observed bj Win. 
P. Blake over granite rocks at the Pass of San Bernardino 
in California. Even quartz was polished, and garnets w^ero 
left projecting upon pedicels of feldspar. Limestone was 
so much worn as to look as if the surface had been removed 
by solution. Glass in the windows of houses on Cape God 
sometimes has holes worn through it by the same means. 

III. WATEE. 

The subject of Water is here considered under the follow- 
ing heads : — • 

1. Fresh Water, S3 including especially Eivers and the 
smaller Lakes, and also subterranean as -well as superficial 
waters. 

2 . The Ocean 3 including, along with the ocean, the larger 
Lakes, whether salt or fresh. 

3 . Frozen Waters, or Glaciers and Icebergs. 

1. FEESH WATEES. 

A. SUPERFICIAL WATERS, OR RIVERS. 

The mechanical effects of fresh -waters are — 

1. Erosion, or -wear. 

2. Transportation of earth, gravel, stones, etc. 

3. Distribution of the transported material, and formation 
of fragmental deposits. 

1. Erosion* 

The waters of rivers descend in the form of rain and 
snow from the clouds, and are derived by evaporation both 
from the surface of the land, with its lakes, rivers, and 
foliage, and from the ocean, but mostly from the latter. The 
waters rise into the upper regions of the atmosphere, and, 
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becoming condensed into drops or snoiv-flakes, fall oyer the 
hills and plains. They gather first into rills; these, as they 
descend, unite into rivulets ; these, again, if the region is 
elevated or mountainous, into torrents; torrents, tiovino- 
down the different mountain valleys, combine with other 
torrents to form rivers; and rivers from one mountain- 
chain sometimes join the rivers from another and make a 
common stream of gi-eat magnitude, like the 3Iississippi or 
the Amazon. ^ ^ 

The llississilipi has its tributaries among all the central 
heights of ^the Great Eocky 3Iountain chain, throughout a 
distance of 1000 miles, or between the parallels of 35° E 
and 50° E.; and still another set of tributaries gatherin' 
waters from the Appalachian chain, between western 37ew 
Tork^ and Alabama. Bills, rivulets, torrents, and rivers 
combine over an area of millions of square miles to make 
the p-eat central trunk of the Forth American continent. ' 

1 he amount of water poured each year into the ocean by 
the Mississqipi averages 19J trillions {'19.500,000 000 000’) 
cubic fep, varying from 11 trillions in dry years to 27 
trillions in wet years. This amount is about one-quarter of 
that furnished by the rains, the rest being lo.st mostlv bv 
direct e^mporation, but also in part by absorption into the 
soil and by contributing to the growth of vegetation. 

-Enmn or wear, goes on wherever the waters have 
motion. The ram-drop makes an impression (lim 211 
where it falls; the rill and rivulet carry off light sand and 
deepen their bed, as may be seen on any sand-bank or by 
many a roadspe; torrents work with lar greater power, 
tearing up rocks and trees as they plunge along, and, in the 
course of time, making deep gorges or vallcvs in the inoun- 
taui-s opes; and rivers, especially in periods of flood, hurry 

oil with vast power, making wider valleys over the breadth 
of a continent. 

The slopes of a lofty mountain, exposed through ages to 
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the action deseribedj finally become reduced to a series of 
valleys and ridges, and the summit often to towering peaks 
and crested heights, — all these effects originating in the fall 
of rain-drops or snow-flakes. 

The tendency of many rocks to decompose, aids the 
waters in producing their mechanical effects. 

Where the stream has a rapid descent, and is therefore a 
torrent, it plunges on with great violence and erodes mainly 
along its bottom. Lower down the mountain, 'where the 
slope of its bed is gentle, it becomes more quiet, and exca- 
vates but slightly, if at all, at bottom. In its floods, how- 
ever, it spreads beyond its banks and tears awaj^ the earth 
or rocks, encroaching on the hills either side, and making 
for itself a broad flat, or flood-plain. As the floods cease, 
the stream becomes again confined to its channel. Every 
river has thus its channel for the dry season, and its flood- 
plain which it covers in times of overflowing. 

The great rivers of the continents, as well as the stream- 
lets along roadsides, illustrate this subject. Wherever, in 
countries that have rain, there is a ridge, be it small or 
large, there are gullies, or gorges, or valleys; and if any of 
its streams are followed up to their head, there will be 
found, first, the channel and its bordering flood-plain; then 
the narrower vallej^ with the hurrying torrent, receiving 
smaller torrents along its course ; then, to-wards the top, the 
torrent dwindling to a rivulet, or, if the summit is nearly 
flat and wooded, there may be at top wet swampy land or 
lakes. 

A cascade usually occurs on a rapid stream, where in the 
course of it there is a hard bed of rock overlying a soft one. 
The hard bed resists wear, while the soft one below yields 
easily: thus a plunge begins, which increases in force as it 
increases in extent. The rills and rivulets made by a shower 
of rain along roadsides or sand-banks often illustrate also 
this feature of the great mountain streams. 
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When the rocks iinderljiDg a region are nearlj horizon- 
ta], the valleys cut bj the rivers have usually bold rock}’ sides. 
In nianj' parts of the Eocky Mountains the streams have 
worked their way down through the rocks for hiindredSj 
and at times even thousands, of feet. Such a place is often 
called a canon (pronounced as if spelled eanydn). 

These canons are of wonderful magnitude and depth on 
the Colorado Elver, over the west slope of the Eocdty 
Mountains, between longitude 111° W. and 11;3° W. Fop 


CaiXon of tiie C-alorfltlo near itri jiuu tinn with On-i-n liiver 

3(t0 miles there is a coritiimous eafloa. JlrtflO l( 
deep. The aimexe<{ sketch, fiiniislunl the anil 
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jSi ewberry (the Geologist of the Expedition, under Lieuten- 
ant J. C. Ives, that surveyed this region and first made 
known the facts), represents the great plain of the Colorado 
region, with its deep vertical cuts opening down to running 
water. This water is the Colorado Elver, and the opening 
that looks so much like a mere crack in the rocks has a 
depth at the place of about 3000 feet. The deep gorge is 
the result, as stated by Dr. ETewberry, of erosion by the 
stream, which is still continuing its wearing action. The 
isolated iiat-t 02 )ped hills and turreted rocks in the distance 
are portions of strata that once covered the other rocks, 
being all of the upper formations that the eroding waters 
have left. 

The rocky gorge, 7 miles long and 200 to 250 feet deep, 
in wdiich the jS^'iagara Eiver fiows in violent rapids after its 
plunge at the great fall, is believed with reason to have been 
made by the waters, and mainly through the action of the 
plunging stream at the fall. Every year rocks are under- 
mined and tumbled down into the depths below, and thus 
the position of the fall is slowly changing, moving higher 
and higher up stream with the successive years. The rock, 
for half the height of the fall, or 80 feet, is of hard lime- 
stone } but the lower half is of soft shale, and, being easily 
worn awa}" by the waters, it undermines the limestone and 
thus assists in the movement. 

2. Transportation by rivers, and distribution of transported 

material. 

1. Fact of transportation . — It has been stated that the 
massive mountains have been eroded into valleys and ridges 
by running water. The material worn out has been trans- 
ported soinetchere by the same waters. 

Part of the transported material in all such operations 
goes to form the great alluvial plains that occupy the river- 
valleys throughout their course. Part is carried on to the 
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sea into -vrhieh tlie river empties, Avlien it ineet.s the ci 
acting waves and currents and is distributed for th 
part along the shores, filling estuaries or bav.s. or i 
deltas, and extending the bounds of the land.' 

Thus the mountains of a continent are ever on ths 
seaward, and contribute to the enlargement of the se 
plains. The continent is losing annually in mean 1 
but gaining in width or extent of dry land. 

2. The transporting power of (rater.— The transp 
power of running water is very great when the f 
lapid. Doubling the rate of fiow increases sixty-four 
the force of the water. Large stones and masses of 
are torn up and moved onward by the mountain-to: 
pebbles, when the current runs but a few miles per 
and at slower rates, gravel, sand, or, when very slow 
fine clay. Hence, as a stream loses in rapidity of move 
it leaves behind the coaraer material, and carries onl 
finer; if the rate becomes very slow, it drops the gra' 
the sand, and beat's on only the finest earth or clay. 

Consequently, where the current is swift, the bottom 
the shores also wherever the current strike.s them) is i 
or pebbly; and where the water is still, or nearly st 
bottom and shores are muddy. 

The larger pai't of the transportation bv river.s is do 
their seasons of flood. Then it is that .streams are m 
with the earth they are bearing along. 

8. Wearing action on the transported weittv/ab— The st 
are not only transported by the waters, but by the nn 
friction thus produced they are made into rounded .st 
and reduced to pebbles and earth. Xearlv all the roui 
stones, gravel, and earth of fields and gardens over 
globe, and also the material of all geological formations 
been made out of pre-existing solid rocks by the wea 
action of waters,— either those of streams over the lam 
those of the ocean. 
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The finer transported material is called detritus (from the 
Latin for worn out), and also silt The rounded stones are 
termed boulders. 

4. Amount of material transported. — The amount of tran- 
sported material varies with the size and current of the 
rivers and the kind of country they flow through. The 
Mississippi carries to the Gulf of Mexico, according to Hum- 
phreys & Abbot, annually, on an average, 812,500,000,000 
pounds of silt, — equal to a mass one square mile in area and 
241 feet deep, — and its bottom-waters push on enough more 
to make the 241 feet 268 feet. The total annual discharge 
of silt by the Ganges has been estimated at 6.368,000,000 
cubic feet. 

5. Alluvial formations. — The deposits made by the tran- 
sported material which now constitute the alluvial plains of 
the river-valleys cover a very large part of a continent, 
since rivers or smaller streams are almost everywhere at 
work. They are made up of layers of pebbles or gravel, 
and of earth, silt, or clay, especially of these finer mate- 
rials. Some logs, leaves, and bones occur in them ; but these 
are rare ; for -whatever floats down stream is widely scat- 
tered by the vraters, and to a great extent destroyed by 
wear and decay. 

6. Estuary and delta formations. — The detritus-material 
discharged by the river at its mouth tends to fill up the bay 
into which it empties, and make wide flats on its borders, and 
thus contract it to the breadth merely of the river-current. 

Where the tides are feeble and the river large, the deposits 
about the mouth of the stream gradually encroach on the 
ocean, and make great plains and marshy flats, which are 
intersected by the many mouths of the river and a network 
of cross-channels. Such a formation is called a delta. 
Figure 364 rex>resents the delta of the Mississippi, the white 
lines being the water-channels, and the black the great allu- 
vial plains. The delta properly commences below the mouth 
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of lied Elver, where the Atchafah 
of the river, bea'iDS. The whole a" 


miles 5 about one-third !b a sea-marsh, oidj" two-thircLs ijing 
above the level of the Gulf 

The deltas of the .2sile, Ganges, and AmaEon are similar 
in general features to that of the Mississippi, 
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The detritus poured into the ocean where the tides or 
cuiTOiits are strong, and a considerable part of that whore 
the tides are feeble, goes to form seashore flats and sand- 
banks and off-shore deposits. In their formation the ocean 
takes part through its waves and currents; and hence they 
arc more conveniently deacribed in connection with the 
remarks on oceanic action. 

B. SUBTEERANEAN WATERS. 

1. Origin and course of subterranean waters . — A part of the 
waters that fail on the earth’s surface — on its mountains as 
well as its plains — sinks through the ground and often 
penetrates to unknown depths between tbe strata or their 
layers. Such luider-ground waters become under-ground 
streams ; and, as their channels are surrounded by rocks, the 
water flows actually in a tube. When, therefore, they have 
their source in elevated regions, the pressure increases with 
the descent, and w’hercver an opening in the country below 
u’ivcs them a chance of 

O' 

escape, they often come out 
■with great force. By boring 
downi through tbe rocks, 
such an under-ground 
stream may be struck in 
almost any region, and fre- 
quently the w^atcr will rise 
and rush out of the opening 
in a jet of great height. the origin of Artesinn wells. 

In fig. 865 the under-gi'ound w'atei'S are supposed to enter at 
iU along a ela^^ey layer (for edayey layers hold the water, 
w'hile it will soak tlirough a sandy one); it escapes by the 
boring be, and is thrown up in a jet to d. There is so much 
1 Viet ion along the bed of the stream in the course of its 
descent, t hat the heiglit of the jet is ahvays much less than 
the "whole descent, or h e. 


Eig. 365. 
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Such wells are usually called Artesian icells or borings, from 
the district of Artois in France, where they were early 
made. The Artesian well of CTreiiellc in Paris is 2000 fee't 
deep. One at St. Louis has a depth of 2200 feet; another 
at Louisville is over 2000 feet. Such wells are used for 
agricultural j)urposes in California, and for nianutaeturino- 
in various cities, as New York, New Haven, etc. 

The under-ground waters often gu.sh out along a sca.'^liore 
or from beneath the sea; and sometimes in so g-rcat volume 
that vessels at certain sea.sons are enabled to take in fresh 
water from alongside while lying otf in a harbor. 

They flow and have cascades in many caverns, as in the 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, the Adelberg Cave near Trieste 
in Austria, and many others. In some cases they come out 
to the surface in sufficient volume to turn a mill, and are set 
to %vork immediately on their showing themselves. 

2. Urosion. — Subterranean waters have eroding and tran- 
sporting power, as well as those of the land, and may exca- 
vate large channels. 

3. Land-slides. — Land-slides are of ditferent kind.s: 

(1.) The sliding of the surface earth or gravel of a hill 
down to the plain below. This effect may bo caused by the 
waters of a severe storm -wetting the material deeply and 
giving it greatly increased iccight, besides loosening its attach- 
ment to the more solid mass below. 

(2.) The sliding down a declivity to the plain below of 
the upper layer of a rock-formation. Thi.s may happen 
when this upper layer rests on a clayey or sandy 'layer and 
the latter becomes very wet and greatly softened' by the 
waters; the upper layer slides down on flie softened hod. 

(3.) The settling of the ground over a large, area. This 
may take place when a layer of clay or loose sand becomes 
wet and softened by percolating waters, and then is pressed 
out laterally hy the weight of the superincumbent layers 
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But this effect cannot be produced unless there happens to 
be a chance for the wet layer to move or escape laterally. 

2. THE OCEAH. 

The ocean is vast in extent and vast in the power which 
it may exert. But its mechanical work in G-eology is mostly 
confined to its coasts and to soundings, where alone material 
exists in quantity within reach of the waves or currents. 
In ancient time, when the continents w’-ere nearly fiat and to 
a great extent- submerged at shallow depths, this work was 
performed simultaneously over a large part of their surface, 
and strata nearly of eontinental extent were sometimes 
formed. In the present age, oceanic action is confined to 
the borders of the continents. 

The mechanical effects of the ocean are produced by its 
WT'aves and currents. 

1. Erosion and Transportation. 

1. Waves. — (1.) General action . — The oceanic waves are a 
constant force. Hight and day, year in and year out, with 
hardly an intermission, they break against the beaches and 
rocks of the coasts; — sometimes gently, sometimes in heavy 
plunges that have the force of a Magara of almost unlimited 
breadth. The gentlest movements have some grinding 
action on the sands, -while the heaviest may dislodge and 
move along up the shores rocks man^?- tons in weight. 
Hiagara wastes its power by failing into an abyss of waters : 
while in the case of the waves the I’oeks are bared anew for 
each so ecessive plunge. Cliffs are undermined , rocks are wmrn 
to pebbles and sand, and sand ground to the finest powder. 
Eoeky headlands on windward coasts are especially exposed 
to wear, since they ai'o open to the battering force from 
different directions. 

(2.) Level of greatest eroding action . — The eroding action 
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Pig. 366. 



Cliff, Now Soutli "SValos. 


is greatest for a short distance above the height of Iialf-tidCj 
and, except in violent storms, it is almost null below low-tide 
level. Figure 366 represents 
in profile a cliff, having its 
lower layers, near the level of 
low-tide, extending out as a 
platform a hundred yai’ds wide. 

As the tide commences to move 
in, the waters while still quiet 
swell over and cover this platform, and so give it their pro- 
tection; and the force of wave-action, which is greatest 
above half-tide, is mainly expended near the base of the 
cliff, just above the level of the platform. 

(3.) Action landwanL — "Waves on shallow soundings have 
some transporting power; and, as they always move toward 
the land, their action is landward. They thus beat back, 
little by little, any detritus in the water.s, preventing that 
loss to continents or islands which would take place if it 
were carried out to sea. 

(4.) Effect on outline of coasts — Xo exeauation of ?iarrow 
valleys . — As the action of waves on a coast tends to wear 
away headlands, and at the same time to fill up bays with 
detritus, the general result will be to render the outline 
more regular or even. There is nowhere a tendency to 
excavate narrow valleys into a eoastJike those oeeupied by 
rivers. Such valleys are made by the waters of the land; 
for the ocean can woi'k at valley-making only when it has 
already an open channel for the waters to pass through, 
and then the valleys are of very great wlfltln If a eoiitinent 
were sinking slowly in tbe ocean, or rising slowly from it, 
wave-action would still be attended by the same results; for 
each part of the s'urface would, be successively a coast-line, 
and over each there would be the same wearing away of 
headlands and filling of bays, instead oi* the excavation of 
valleys. 
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2. Tidal currents.— often have great strength 

when the tide moves through channels or among islands, 
and consecj[uently are a means of erosion and transportation 
in daily action wherever there is mud or sand within their 
reach, as is usually the case in the vicinity of the land. 

The out-flowing current, or that connected with the ebbing 
tide, is deeper in its action and has, therefore, more excavating 
and more transporting power than the inflowing, or that of 
the incoming tide. The latter moves on as a great swelling 
wave, and fills the bays much above their natural level; hut 
the out-flowing current begins along the bottom in hays 
before the tide is wholly in, owing to the accumulation of 
waters, and wdien the tide changes it adds to the strong 
ciuTent-movement already in progress. 

The piling up of the waters in a bay by the tides, or by 
storms, produces, especially if the entrance is not very 
broad, a strong out-flowing current at bottom, which tends 
to keep the channel deep and clear of obstructions. 

The hove or eagre of some great rivers is a kind of tidal 
flow up a stream. It is produced when the regular rise of 
the tide in the bay at the mouth of the river is prevented 
by the form of the entrance and its sand-banks, together 
with the outflow of the ziver, so that the waters are for a 
while prevented from entering until, finally, all of one tide 
rush in at once, or in a few great waves. The eagres of 
the ximaiion, the Hoogly in India (one of the mouths of the 
Ganges), and the Tsieii-tang in China, are among the most 
remarkable. In the ease of the Tsien-taiig, the water moves 
up stream in one great wave, plunging like an advancing 
cataract, 4 or 5 miles broad and 80 feet high, at a rate of 25 
miles an hour. The boats in the middle of the stream 
simply rise and fall with the passage of the wave, being 
pushed forward only a short distance ; but along the shores 
there is great devastation, the banks being worn away and 
animals often surprised and destroyed. 
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3. Currents made by winds. — There are also currents pro- 
duced by loinds, esiiecially when there arc long storms, or 
when the winds blow for months in one direction. The 
cmTents thus made have but little depth. S^Yoeping by an 
iBlaiid, they transport from one place to another In their 
course more or less of the sand of the shores, and the same 
sand may be in pai’t carried back again %vhen the season 
changes to that in 'vvhieh the wind blow'S from the opposite 
direction. Other portions of detritus may be earned by 
them awniy from the island and distributed in the deeper 
waters.. , 

4. Great oceanic currents, — The great currents of the ocean^ 

like that called the G%df Stream^ are for the most part so 
distant from the borders of the continents that little detritus 
comes within their reach. As these currents have great 
depth, — often a thousand feet or more, — their course is deter- 
mined by the deep-water slopes of the submerged border of 
a eontinent, so that when the submerged border is shallow’' 
for a long distance out (as off Xew^ Jersey and Yirginia, 
where this long distance is even 50 to 80 miles), the current 
is equally remote, and exei’ts very feeble if any action near 
the shores. Wherever it actually close along a 

coast, it will bear away some detritus to drop it over the 
bottom in the neighboring w^aters. 

The oceanic currents lowing from polar seas produce 
important eifects by means of the icei>ergs which they bear 
into wmrmer latitudes. These icebergs are freighted with 
thousands of tons of earth and stones; and wherever they 
melt, tlKW drop the whole to the ocean's fjottom. The sea 
about the Newfoundland banks is one of the regions of 
the melting bergs ; and there i.s no that' vast submarine 
unstratided accumulations of such material have been there 
made by this means. ' It has been BWggestecI that the banks 
may have l.)een thus formed. 
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2. Bistribntion of material, and the formation of marine and 
flnvio-marine deposits. 

1. Origin of material— The material used by the waves 
and currents is either — (1) the stones, gravel, sand, or cartii 
produced by the wear of coasts; or (2) the detritus brought 
down by rivers and poured into the ocean, as explained'on 
pa,ge 281. 

The latter in the present age is vastly the most important. 
But in the earlier geological ages, w-hen the dry land was 
of very small extent, rivers were small and were but a feeble 
agency. The ocean had then vastly greater advantages 
than now% because, as stated on page 84, the continents 
were mostly submerged at very shallow depths, or lay near 
tide-level within reach of the waves and currents. 

2. Forces in action. — In the distribution of this material, 
the -waves and marine currents may work alone, in the man- 
ner explained on the preceding pages, or in conjunction 
with river-currents -wherever these exist. 

S. Marine formations. — The marine formations are of the 
following kinds : — 

(1.) Beach-accumulations . — Beaches are made of the mate- 
rial borne up the shores by the waves and tides and left above 
tide-ievel. This material consists of stones or pebbles, sand, 
mud, earth, or clay. It is coarse when the waves break 
heavily, because, although trituration to powder is going on 
at all times, the powerful wave-action and the undercurrent 
carry off the finer material into the off-shore shallow 
wmters, whore it settles over the bottom or is distributed by 
currents. It iajine where the waves are gentle in movement, 
as in sheltered bays, the triturated material remaining in 
such places near wdiere it is made, and often being the finest 
of mud. ^ 

(2.) Sand-banks^ or reefs — Shallow-water accumulations . — 
Shallow-water accumulations may be produced in bays, 
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evstnaries, or the inner clianneLs of a coast, and over the 
bottom outside. consist iisuall j of coarse or tine sand 

and earthy detritus, but may include pebbles or stones when 
the ciirreiits are strong. The material constituting them is 
derived from the land through the triturating and tran- 
sporting action of the waves and eiUTcnts. The accumula- 
tions may increase under wave-uetioii in shallow water, 
until they approach or rise al)ove low-tide levcd, and then 
they form sand-banks. Such sund-banks keep their place 
in the face of the waves, for the same reason as the ])]atform 
of rock mentioned on page 284 and illustrated in tig. S6B. 

(8.) FlvLvio-marim formations . — Most of the aeeumiila- 
tions in progress on existing shores, whether sand-banks, or 
estuary or off-shore deposits, especially about well-watered 
continents, contain more or less of river-detritus, and are 
modified in their forms by the action of river-currents. 
Along the tvhole eastern coast of the United States south 
of England, and on all the borders of the Gulf of 
Mexico, the formations in progress are mainly fimio-niarine^ 
— that is, the combined result of rivers and the ocean. The 
coast-region on the continent is now slowly widening 
through this means, and has been widening for an indefinite 
period. This coast-region is low, fiat, often marshy, full of 
channels or sounds; and facing the ocean thm’e is a barrier 
reef, made of sand. 

The rivers pour out their detritus espoemdiy during their 
foods, and the ocean's waves and currents movi it as the 
tide sets in with a counter-action, or one from the seaward; 
and between the two the waters lose in rate of flow and 
drop the detritus over the bottom. When river is very 
large and the tides feeble, the banks and reefs extend far 
out to sea. The Mississippi thus stretehes its many -branched 
ixioiith (p. 280) many miles into the Gulf. ^Xlwn the lido 
IS high, sand-bars are formed; and the higher thi? tides the 
closer are the sand-bars to the coast. WIkui the stream is 
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small, the ocean may throw a sand-bank q_uite across its 
mouth, so that there shall be no egress to the river-waters 
except by percolation through the sand ; or, if a channel be 
left open, it may he onl^^ a shallow one. 

3. Structure of the formations. 

Beach-formations are very irregular in stratification. The 
layers— as shown in figure Vie, page 31— have but little 
lateral extent, and change in character every few feet. 
They often include patches of stones, as well as pebbles and 
sand. 

The sand-banks and reefs made along a coast have much 
more regular stratification, and are mostly composed of sand 
with some beds of pebbles. They often vary much every 
mile or every few miles. 

Those beds that are formed in shallow ivaters^ as in bays 
or in the ofi-shore waters, retain a uniformity of stratifica- 
tion over much larger areas, and may consist of pebbles, 
sand, or finer earth. The extent and I’egularity of level of 
the submerged area will determine in a great degree the 
extent to which the uniformity of stratification may extend j 
and in this respect the former geological ages, as observed 
on page 287, liad greatly the advantage of the present. 

Ilipple-marks (figure 18, p. 32) are made by the spread of 
the waters in a wave uji a beach, or by wave-action on the 
bottom within soundings where the depth does not exceed 
63 or SO fathoms. Mill-marks (fig, 19) are produced when 
the return waters of a tide, or of a wave that has broken 
on a beach, fiovr by an obstacle, as a shell or pebble, and ai'e 
piled up a little by it so as to be made to plunge over it and 
so erode the sands for a short distance below the obstacle. 
The oblique lamination in a layer, or ehb-and-flow structure, 
results from tiie rapid inward movement of the tide, or of a 
current, over a Siindj bottom: it makes a series of inclined 
layers by the piling action; when the movement ceases, the 
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detritus will deposit lioriEontally for a while; and afterward 
the same inward movement may bo re]>eatedj producing 
anew the oblique lamination. 

The imbedded shells and other animal relies in a beach 
are worn or broken ; those in the bays or oil-shore sliallo%y 
waters out of the reach of the waves may be unbroken, or 
may lie as they did ivhen living; but if the waters are not 
so deep but that the shells or corals are exposed to wave- 
action, the^^ may be broken or worn to powder, and enter in 
this state into the formation in progress. Sec (page 85) the 
remarks on the formation of limestone from slielis or corals. 
In the sands of beaches near low-tide level, borings of Sea- 
worms, or of some Mollusks or Crustaceans, may exist. 


8. FREBZIHG AND FROZEN WATERS. 

A. EEEEJ5ING WATER. 

As water in the act of freezing expands, the freezing pro- 
cess, when taking place in the seams of rock, opens the 
seams and tears masses asunder. Tiiis kind of action is 
especially destructive in the case of rocks that are nuich 
fissured, or intersected by joints, or that a slaty or 

laminated structure. As the action continues through suc- 
cessive-years and- centuries,. it- may,.-re,sult. .in -great aceumii- 
lations of broken stone. The slope, or of fragments 
at the foot of bluffs of trap or basalt is often half as iiigii as 
the bluff itself. In tropical countries, bluffs have no such 
masses of ruins at their base. 

Granular rocks, whether crystalline or not, when the}- 
readily absorb water, lose their siirfaee-grains by the same 
freezing process. Granite, as well as porous sanilstoiiesj 
may thus bo imperceptibly turiilng to dust, earth, or gravel 
In Alpine regions this action may be incessant. 
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B. FROZEN WATER. 

Tlie effects of ice and snow are conveniently eonsidereo 
tinder three heads :—l. The ice of lakes and rivers 5 2. 
Glaciers 3 S. Icebergs. 

1. ICE OF LAKES AND RIVERS. 

The ice of lakes and rivers often freezes about stones along 
their shores, making them part of the mass; and other stones 
sometimes fall on the surface from overhanging bluffs. In 
times of high-water, or floods, the ice, rising with the 
waters, may carry its burden high up the shores, or over 
the flooded flats, to leave them there as it melts; or, if 
within reach of the current, it may transport the stones far 
down stream. This is a common method of transportation 
by ice. Large accumulations of boulders are sometimes 
made by this means on the shores of lakes far above the 
ordinary level of the waters. 

2. GLACIERS. 

1. Glaciers are ice-streams, or rivers in which the moving 
material is frozen instead of liquid water. 

Like large rivers, they have their sources in high moun- 
tains, derive their waters from the clouds, and descend along 
the valleys; but the mountains are such as take snow from 
the clouds instead of rain, because of their elevation. They 
rise only in those mountains that receive annually a large 
supply of snow from the clouds ; for the snow must accumu- 
late to a great depth. 

Like lax'ge rivers, many tributary streams coming from 
the different valleys unite to make the great stream. 

As with rivers, their movement is owing to gravity, or to 
the weight of the material ; but the average rate of motion, 
instead of being some miles an hour, is generally but 8 to 
10 inches a day, or a mile in 16 to 25 years. 
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As with rivers, the central portions move most rapihJr 
tlio sides and bottom being retarded by friction: but the 
ditioronce of rate between the sides and bottom is fir 
greater in glaciei’s than in rivers. 

The snow of the mountain-tops, which is perhaii.s him- 
Urcds of feet deep, becomes compacted and converted into 
ice mainly by its own weight; and flms the <ilaeur bcnns 
As It starts on its course, the clouds furnish new suutre to 
Koep up the supply and help press on the moving mass. 

2. l<ractures ciitunduKj the rnovcment — CrevtusHL's. — Everv val- 
ley has its ridgy sides, its shatp turns, its abrupt narrowiims 
and widenings, its irregular bottom ; and the stiff ice com 
pellod to accommodate itself to tliese irregularitic,s. has 
consequently, profound crevasses made usually aloim its 
borders, besides multitudes of cracks that are not visible at 
tie siir&ce; also, still profounder chasms when wrenched 
m turning some point; longer crevasses, crossing etmii its 
whole breadth, when the iee plunges down a steei) place 
m an ice-eascado, or when, on eseaping from a narrow 
gorge, It moves off freely again with increase of slope. 
Apm It may lose all its crevasses, from their eIo.sinviip. 
w^ en the motion is impeded by diminished slope or other’ 

s«o.vZmr.-The icy mass thus descends 
5000 to loOO feet below the snow-line, or the limit of per- 
petual snow. It resists the melting heat of summer because 
of Its mass, just like the ice in an ice-house. Thout>-h start 

Ali),«« floivera, and often cnntinnes ilonn, to i conntry of 
gaideiiB and hiiman direllings before its eourse is dnallT eirt 
B .or, bj the eltoale. Thns, the Jfer * Ofe,,. rtieln 

rises in Mont Blanc and other 
nighbormg peaks, terminates in the vale of t'haraouui 
And m a similar manner two great glaciers descend from 
the .Jungfrau and other heights of the Bernese Alps to 
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the plaiiia of the Grindelwalcl vallej just south of Inter. 

lachen. 

I* ig. o67 represents one of the ice-streams of the Mount 
Eosii region in the Alps, from a view in Professor Agassiz’s 
work on Glaciers. It shows the lofty regions of perpetual 

Fig. 367. 


Glacier of Zermatt, or the Ghrner Glacier. 

BHow in the distance; the bare rocky slopes that border it, 
later on its course ; and the many crevasses that intersect 
the surhtce of the ice-stream. 

4. Cflarler — The melting over the surface of a 

glacier and about the sides of its ci'evasses gives origin to a 
stream of %cater flowing beneath it, which becomesS gradu- 
ally a torrent of considerable size, and finally emerges to 
the light from, beneath the bluff of ice in which the glacier 
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terminates. Thence it continues on its rocky course flown 
the valJey. 

5. MHhod of movement— The movement and condition of 
a glacier is almost wholly deimndent on tlie facility with 
which ice breaks and unites again into solid ice when the 
broken surfaces are brought into contact. This quality, first 
noticed by Faraday and ax>plied to Glaciers by Tviadall is 
caJled regelation, the wmrd meaning afin-zhKj togvtlwr cu/iiii’i 
It IS ca.sily tried by breaking a lumi) of ice and briiigimr the 
snrtaces again into contact: if moist, as they are a? the 
ordinary temperature, they at once become firmh- united. 
A glacier moves on and accommodates itself to its uneven 
bed by bi-caking when necessary, and in its lu-ogre.ss it mav 
soon become as solid as before. Thus it breaks and memfs 
itself as it goes. 

Small portions of a glacier may slide along its bed hut 
the glacier never slides as a whole. In some plaee.s there 
may be an adaptation to an uneven .surface by bending 
without breaking (which may take place if she force be ex- 
ceeding y slow in action); but this also is a means of motion 
of snmll importance, compared with tlie fir.st mentioned. 

6. Transportation bp Glaciers— 2[oraiii(S.—G\ixeieva become 
laden with stones and earth falling from the heights above 
or coming down in crn.shing avalanches of snow and stones.’ 
Ihe stones and earth make a band along either border of a 
glacier, and such a hand is called a moraine. When tivo 
glacier unite, or a tributary glacier joins asuuhcr. thev 
aiij forw.yd their hands of stones with them; hut those 
on the nmtmg sides combine to make one moraine. A Iar«-c 
glacxer hke that in fig. 367 may have many moraines.-4r 
one less than the number of its tributaric.s. Some of the 
masses ot rock on glaciers are of immense sine. One is 
mentioned containing over 200,000 cubic feet,— which is 

sr.™ .“johT/h” ““’“s f- ‘““s, » 
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In the lower part of a glacier the several moraines lose 
their distinctness through the melting of the ice; for this 
brings to one level the dirt and stones of a considerable part 
of its former thickness, and the surface, therefore, becomes 
covered throughout with earth and stones. The bluff of ice 
which forms the foot of a glacier is often a dirty mass, 
showing little of its real nature in the distant view. 

The final melting leaves all the earth and stones in 
unstratiffed heaps or deposits, to be further transported, 
eroded and arranged by the stream that flows from the 
glacier. 

7- Erosion by Glaciers . — A glacier so laden with stones 
must have stones in its lower surface and sides as well as 
in its mass. As it moves down its valley, it consequently 
abrades the exposed rocks over which it passes, smoothing 
and polishing some surfaces, covering others closely with 
parallel scratches, and often ploughing out broad and deeji 
channels, besides scratching or smoothing the ploughing 
boulders. 

In addition to these minor operations, glaciers deepen and 
widen the valleys in which they move. In this work they 
are aided by the frosts (p. 290), avalanches, and glacier 
torrents. 

8. Glacier regions . — The best known of Glacier regions are 
those of the Alps, in one of which JMont Blanc stands, with 
its summit 15,760 feet above the sea. There are glaciers also 
in the Pyrenees and the mountains of Nor^vay, Spitsbergen, 
in the Caucasus and Himalaya, in the Southern Andes, in 
Greenland and other Arctic regions, etc. One of the Spitz- 
hergen glaciers borders the coast for 11 miles with cliffs of 
ice 100 to 400 feet high. The great Humboldt Glacier of 
Greenland, north of 79"^ 20', has a breadth at foot where it 
enters the sea of 45 miles ^ and this is but one glacier among 
many in that icy land. 

2 ^ 
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3. ICEBERGS. 

Wlien a glacier like those of Greenland terminates in the 
sea, the icy foot bearing its moraines becomes broken off 
from time to time; and those fragmeut.s of glaciers, floated 
away by the sea, arc icebergs. The geological effects of ice- 
bei’gs have been stated on page 286. 

4. POEMATION OF SEDDIEXTAEY BEES. 

The following is a brief recapitulation of the expianatious 
of the origin of deposits given in the preceding pages, 
igneous and other crystalline rocks are not here inciude*tl. 

1. Sources of material— The material of sedimentarv 
rocks has come either— (1) from tiie degradation of prd 
existing rocks, or (2) from a state of soiut’iou in the waters 
of the globe. These waters have in general taken up their 
miiieral material originally from the rocks, except that part 
which has always existed in the ocean ever since the ocean 
began to be. 

The principal means of degradation arc the following : 

1. Erosion by moving waters, either those of the sea or 
land (pp. 283, 273) ; 2. Erosion by ice, either that of glaciers, 
icebergs, or ordinai-y snow and ice (pp. 291, 295; ; 3. Pressure 
of water filtrating into fissures; 4, Freezing of water in 
fissures (p. 290); o. Chemical decomposition, in the course 
of which rocks are crumbled down to fragments or earth. 

2. Formation of deposits. — The methods bv which deposits 

have been formed are the following 

1. By the waters of the sea. 

(1.) Through the sweep of the ocean over the. mntinents 
when barely or partly submerged,— ma/ctng [a j sandy or iiebbi v 
deposits near oral the surface where' tlic wave; strike o*r 
at very shallow depths where swept by a strong current: 
ri) argillaceous or shaly deposits near or at the surface 
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where sheltered from, the waves, and also, at considcrabic 
depths, out of maleriai washed off the land by the waves or 
currents ; but not making (c) coarse sandy or pebbly deposits 
over the deep bed of the ocean, as even great rivers carry 
only silt to the sea; and not making (d) ai-gillaeeoiis deposits 
over the ocean's bed except along the borders of the land, 
unless by the aid of a river like the Amazon, in which case, 
still, the detritiia is mostly thrown hack on the coast by the 
waves and currents. ■ . 

(2.) Through the waves and currents of the ocean acting 
on the borders of the continent with the same results as above, 
except that the beds have less extent. 

(3.) Through living species, and mainly Moliu8ks, Eadiates, 
and Rhizopods, affording calcareous material for strata (p. 
19), and Diatoms and some Protozoans, siliceous material 
(p. 14). Ail rocks made of corals, and the shells of Moh 
iiisks, excepting the smallest, require the help of the waves 
at least to fill up the interstices ; but Rhizopods and siliceous 
Infusoria may make rocks in deep \vater, by accumulation, 
which are in no sense sedimentary. Sec pp. 265, 266. 

2. By the icaters of lakes. — Lacustrine deposits are essen- 
tially like those of the ocean in mode of origin, unless the 
lakes are small, when they are like those of rivers. 

3. By the rimning waters of the land. — (1.) Pilling the val- 

leys with alluvium, and moving the earth from the hills 
over the plains (x>. 2TT). (2.) Carrying detritus to the sea 

or to lakes, to make, in conjunction with the action of the 
sea or lake waters, delta and other seashore accumulations 
(p- 279). 

4- By frozen icaters. — (1.) Spreading the rocks and earth 
of the higher lands over the lower, and, in the process, 
bearing onward blocks of great size, such as cannot be moved 
by other means, as well as finer material (pp. 291, 294). (2.) 
Carrying rocks and earth from the land to the ocean, either 
to the seashore, making accumulations in lines or moraines, 
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or to distant parts of the oeeaiij as from the Arctic to the 
Il^'ewfoiindlaiid Banks; and thus eontribiiting to deep or 
shailow water or shore sedimentary aceiuiuilations, distin- 
guished for the irregular intermingling of huge blocks of 
stone, pebbles, and earth (p. 286). 

•5. GENERAL EFFECTS OF EROSION OYER OON- 
TINENTB. 

The outlining of mountain-ridges and valleys has been in 
part produced by subterranean forces upturning and frac- 
turing the strata; hut the tinai shaping of the Iieiglits is 
due to erosion. This cause has been in action from the ear- 
liest time, and the material of neaxdy ail rocks not calcareous 
has resulted from the erosion of pre-existing formations. 

The Appalachians have probably lost by denudation 
more material than they now contain. Mention has 
been made of fliults of even twenty thousand feet along 
the eoui’se of the chain from Canada to Alabama. In 
such a fault, one side is left standing twenty thousand 
feet above the other, equivalent in height to some of the 
loftier mountains of the giohe; and yet now the whole ivS so 
levelled otf that there is no-* evidence of the fault in the 
surface-features of the country. Tlie whole Appalachian 
region consists of ridges of strata isolated l>y long distances 
from others with which thev were once continuous. FiV. 

■ ■ ' . . ■ O'’' . 

253 represents a common ease of this kind. It is supposed 
by some geologists that the Appahiclnaii and irestern coal- 
fields were once united, and that, in western Ohio and other 
parts of the intermediate region, strata thousands of feet 
deep, from tlie Lower Silurian upward, have l>een removed, 
and this over a surface many scores of thousands of square 
miles in area. This view has been questioned on u former 
page. Whether true or not. there Is no doubt that the 
anthracite coal-fields of central Pennsylvania were once a 
part of the great bituminous coal-field of 'western Ponnsyl- 
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vaaia and Virginia (fig. 219, p. 118). They are now in iso- 
lated patches, and formations of great extent have been 
removed over the intervening country. The Illinois eoal- 
region is broken into many parts in eonsequonce of similar 
denudation and uplifts. 

In New England there is evidence of erosion on a scale 
of vast magnitude since the crystailizatiGn of its rocks. On 
the summit-level between the head-waters of the Merrimae 
and Connecticut, there are several pot-holes in hard granite; 
one, as described by Professor Hubbard, is ten feet deep and 
eight feet in diameter, and another is twelve feet deep. They 
indicate the flow of a torrent for a long age where now it 
is impossible; and the period may not be earlier than the 
Post-tertiary. 3Iany other similar cases are described by 
Hitchcock. 

These examples of denudation are sufficient for illustra- 
tion. Europe and the other continents furnish others no 
less remarkable, and to an indefinite extent. 

IV. HEAT. 

The crust of the earth derives heat from three sources : — 
1. The sun, an external source ; 2. The eartlfs heated inte- 
rior; 8. Chemical and mechanical action. The first two 
sources are geologically the most important. 

Internal heat. — The fact of a high heat in the earth’s inte- 
rior is established in various ways. 

1. The form of the earth . — The form of the earth is a 
spheroid, and a spheroid of just the shape that would have 
resulted from the earth’s revolution on its axis, provided it 
had passed through a state of complete fusion, or of igneous 
fiiiidity, and had slowly cooled over its exterior. Hence 
follows the conclusion that it has passed through such a 
state of fusion, which is greatly strengthened by the other 
evidence here given. Another conclusion also follows: — 
namely, that Hie earth’s axis had the same position (or, at 
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least, very nearly the same) when cooling began as now, 
There is no evidence that there has been at any time a 
change. 

2. Crystallme character of the lowest rocks . — On deseending 
through the earth’s strata, the lowest reached are ciyslalline 
rocks. The Azoic rocks, which are the earliest, have been 
found to be, wherever observed, either crystalline or lirmly 
consolidated, which proves that they must have been sub- 
jected for a long time to the action of heat. 

3. Artesian borings . — In deep borings for water, like those 
mentioned on page 282, it has been found that the tempera- 
ture of the earth’s crust increases one degree of Fahrenheit 
for every 50 or 60 feet of descent. The rate of 1*^ F. for 50 
feet of descent, in the latitude of New York, would give 
heat enough to boil water at a depth of 8100 feet; and at a 
depth of about 28 miles the temperature would be 8000"^ P., 
or that of the fusing point of iron. Since, howevei% the 
fusing temperature of any substance increases with the 
pressure, the depth required before a material like iron 
wouicl be found in a melted state, would be greater than 
this. The facts suhice at least to prove that tlie earth has 
a source of heat within, and that a veiy high heat exists at 
no great depth. If the solid crust is iOO miles thick, it is 
still thin compared with the distance to the earth’s centre. 

4. Disfributioa of Volcanoes . — The great Pacific Ocean has 
nearly a complete girt of volcanoes, extinct or active, and 
ail of its many islands that are not coral are wholly volcanic 
islands, — excepting New Zealand and a few others of large 
size in its southwest corner. Tolcanoes occur along many 
parts of the Andes from Tierra del Fuego to the Isthmus of 
Darien, in Central America, in Mexico, Cbilifornia, Oregon, 
and beyond; in the Aleutian Islands on the north ; in Kamt- 
ehatka, Japan, the Philippines, New Ciiinea, New Ilebrides, 
New Zealand on the w’est; and on Antarctic lands both 
south of New Zealand and South America. The volcanic 
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region thus bounded is equal to a whole hemisphere, and is 
ample proof as to the nature of the whole globe.' With 
outiets of fire so extensively distributed over this vast area, 
there surely must be some universal seat of fire beneath. 

But there are volcanoes also in the East Indies in great 
numbers, both extinct and active, in the islands of the Indian. 
Ocean, in the West Indies, in the islands of the Atlantic, 
and in the vicinity of the Mediterranean and Bed Seas. 

The various evidences mentioned combine to prove that 
the interior of the earth is a som^ce of heat. 

EFFECTS OF HEAT. 

The following are the effects of heat here considered • 

1. Yolcanoes. 

2. Igneous ejections that are not volcanic. 

S. Metamorphism, and the production of mineral veins. 

The heat of the globe is also one of the causes of earth- 
quakes, of change of level in the earth's crust, and of the 
elevation of mountains: these subjects are considered in 
the following chapter. It is an important agent also in all 
chemical changes. 

1. VOLCANOES. 

A. General nature of volcanoes and their products. 

Yolcanoes are mountain-elevations of a somewhat conical 
form, which eject or have ejected at some time streams of 
melted rock. If the fire-mountain has at present no active 
fires w’-ilhin, and is emitting no vapors, it is said to be 
extinct. The following figure is a sketch of the lofty volcano 
of Cotopaxi, as published by Humboldt. The height of the 
peak is 18,870 feet. The larger volcanic mountains are 
seldom so steep as in tliis figure. Etna, about 10,000 feet 
high, and Mount Kea and Mount Loa of Hawaii, nearly 
14,000 feet, have an average slope of less than 10 degrees. 
The form of a cone with a slope of 7 degrees — which is the 
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average for the Hawaian volcanoes — is shown in figs. 369, 
370; %. 369 has a pointed top, like Mount Kea, and hg. 370 

Fig, . 


Tlie highest of rolcauic mountuin.s on Die glolie are the 
Aconcagua xieak in Chili, 28,000 feet, and Horuta and Illi- 
raaui, in Bolivia, each over 24,000 feet. The former aj>XHiurs 
lo be still emitting vapors, showing Dial the tires are riof. 
wholly extinct. The mountains Sliasta, Hood, Helens, and 
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otheis ill California and Oregon are isolated volcanic cones 
13,000 to 15,000 feet high. 

The cavity or pit in the top of a volcanic mountain, 
where the lavas may often be seen in fusion, is called the 
crater. It is sometimes thousands of feet deep, but may be 
quite shallow ; and in extinct volcanoes it is often wholly 
wanting, owing to its having been left filled when the fires 
went out. 

The liquid rock issuing from a crater, and the same after 
becoming cold and solid, is called lava, 

* An active crater, even in its most quiet state, emits vapo?'s. 
These vapors are mostly simple steam, or aqueous vapor; 
but in addition there are usually sulphur gases, and some- 
times carbonic acid or muriatic acid. 

In a time of special activity, fiery jets are sometimes 
thrown up to a great height, which, in the distance, at night 
look like a discharge of sparks from a furnace. These jets 
are made of red-hot fragments of the liquid lava; the frag- 
ments cool as they descend about the sides of the crater, and 
are then called cindei's. 

When a shower of rain, or of moisture from the condensed 
steam, accompanies the fail of the cinders, the result is a 
mud-like mass, which dries and becomes a brownish or yel- 
lowish-brown laj’^er or stratum called tufa. It is often much 
like a soft coarse sandstone, only the materials are of vol- 
canic origin. 

The materials produced by the volcano are, then — 1. 
Lavas; 2. Cinders; 8. Tufas; 4, Favors or Gases, which are 
mostly vapor ofteafer, partly sulpJmr gases, and in some cases 
also (xaimtie acid, muriatic acid, and some other materials. 

The lavas are of various kinds. They are more or less 
cellular; sometimes light cellular, like the scoria of a furnace ; 
but more eonnnonly heavy rocks with some scattered ragged 
cellules <.>r cavities through the mass. A stream of lava in 
a ci'-ater, of tnis more solid kind, has often a few inches of 
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scoria at toi), — as a running stream of s 
scum or frotli. The most of tJie scoria 
origin. Pumice is a very light grayish 
and slender pai-allel air-cells. ° 

The lavas may be black or brownisli, a 
in color, and very heavy (specific 
Dolerite and Basalt, described on 
rather light (specific _ 
as trachyte and phonolite. 
pathie rock, giving 
A volcanic mountain 
either — (1) out of lavas alone; 

(3) of tufas alone; or 
of these ingredients. 


greenish-black, 
gra\dty above 2.9), as the 
page 26; or they may be 
gravity under 2.7) and grayish in color, 
Phomlite is a verj- compact felds- 
a clinking sound under the hammer, 
is made out of the ejected materials ; 

or (2) of eindeus alone; or 

(4) of alternations of two or more 
As the centre of the mountain is the 
centre of the active fires, the ejections flow otf or fall around 
It, and hence the form of a volcanic peak ncee.s.sarilv tends 
to become conical. 

The average angle of slope ot a, lam-cone is from 3° to 10° • 
of a tufa-cone, ll>° to 30°; of a einckr-cone, 30° to 45° '- of 
mixed cones, intermediate inclinations according to their 
constitution. * 

B. Volcanic eruptions. 

The process of eruption, though the same in general 
method m all volcanoes, varies much in it,, pheimmena. 
The fundamental principles are well shown at the great 
-theasternmost of the Hawaian 

1. Hawaiaa Volcanoes.—!. General descripfion.—lliivmii is 
made up man y of three volcanic mountains.-two. Mount 
Loa aM Mou.a Kea, nearly 14,000 feet high; and one (the 
vestern),^ Mount Hualalai, about 10,000 feet. Mount Eea 
IS alone in being extinct. The average slope.s of the nvo 
behest are well shown in figs. .369, .370, on page 302. fig 
nb9 representing Mount Kea and 370 Mount Loa! 

- oimt Loa has a great crater at ton. and another Aonn 
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feet above tbe level of the sea (at Ti, fig. 870). The latter is 
the famous one called Kilauea, and also Lm PeU or Tele’s 
pit, Pelo being, in the mythology of tbe Hawaiaus, the 
goddess of the volcano. 


The accompanying map of the southeastern portion of 

Tm. 371 . .. ' 



Map of part of Hawaii. 


Hawaii shows the positions of Mount Loa and Mount Kea, 
and of the crater of Kilauea, besides other craters at the 
summit of Mount Loa, and on the sides at P, A, B, C, K, &c. 

2. Kilmim. — The crater of Kilauea is literally a pit. It 
is three miles in greatest length, and nearly two in greatest 
breadth, and about seven and a half miles in cireuit. It is 
large enough to contain Boston proper to South Bridge, 
three times over, or to accommodate 400 such structures as 
St. Peter's at Eome. The pit has nearly vertical sides of 
solid rock (made of lavas piled up in successive layers), and 
is 1000 feet in depth after its eruptions, and 600 when most 
■filled w^itb lavas (its present condition). The bottom is a 
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great area of solid lava; and it maj be siir 
brink of the 2)itj even when in most violent aetioo, i 
and safely as if the landscape were one of ho' 
gardens. In some parts of it there are ordinarli 
more lakes or pools of iicpiid lava, and iroiri tl 
other points vapors rise. The largest lake 
1000 feet or more in diameter. 

3. Action in Kilauea. 
lavas in the active pools are in a state 
rising and falling 
ferenee, that the jets are 
lava as well as water 


^Yeyed from 'the 
as ■ calmly 
uses, and' 
ly one or 
■lese and: 

is soiiietiiiies 
yly this. The 

of'" ebullition. Jets''"' 

g as in a pot of boiling wa t er,. w 1th this, dif.:: 

30 or 40 feet high. , S'ueli JetSj' i;n:, 

, aiise from the etloid. of vapors to 
escape ; in water the vapor is steam derived from the water 
itself; in lavas it is steam and other gases from materials in 
the lavas. 

The lavas of the pools or lakes overflow at times and 
spread in streams across the great plain tluit forms the 
bottom of the crater. In times of great acti^'iry the pools 
and lakes are ntimerouSj the ebnllirion incessant and the 

overflowings follow one another in quiok sueeession, 

4. Cause of eniption . — Bj these overflows the pit slowly 
tills, and in the course of a few years <iie l.ottom is. conse- 
quently, 400 feet above its lowest level ; so that the depth 
IS thus reduced from 1000 to 1300 feet. This addition of W 
feet increases 400 feet the height of the central column of 
liquid lava of the crater, and causes a corresponding increase 
of pressure against the aides of the mountain. The amount 
of this pressure is at least two and a half times as great as 
that which an equal column of water would produce. The 
mountain should be strong to bear it. Tim lavas at sueb 
times may be in a state of violent activity, and when so 
there is an addition to the pressure against the .side.s of tho 
mountain, arising from the force of the imprisoned vapors. 

The comsequence of this increase of pressure, both from 
the lavas and tiie augmented vapors, may he. and ha.s several 
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times been, a breaking of the sides of the mountain Om. 
or more fractures result, and out flows the lava throual! 
the openings. Thus simple are the eruptions of the Hawai^r 

volcanoes. 

In one such eruption the lavas first appeared at the 
surlace a lew miles below Xilauea (at P, fig. 371) and then 
again at other points more remote, A, B, C, m: and finallv 
a stream began at w, a point 20 miles from the sea which 
continued to the shores at 17anawale. Here, on encounter- 
ing the waters, the great flood of lava was shivered into 
fragments, and the whole heavens were thick with an illu- 
minated cloud of vapors and cinders, the light coming from 
the fiery st.ream below. ‘ ^ 

This eruption of Kilauea took place, it will be observed 
not over^ the sides of the crater, hut through breaks in the 
mountain’s sides below; and the pressure of the column of 
lava within, along with the pressure of the escaping vapors 
appear to have caused the break. In all known eruptions 
of Ivilaiiea the process has been that described. 

5. Summ it-crater of Mount ioa.— Eruptions have also taken 
place within a few years from the summit-crater of the same 
mountain (Mount Loa), or at a point nearly 14,000 feet hio-h 
above the sea; and in each case there has been, not an ovct- 
flow from the crater, but an outflow through breaks in the 
sides of the mountain. In one case there was first a small 
issue of lavas near the summit, and then another of great mag- 
nitude about 10,000 feet above the sea-level. At this second 
outbreak the lava was thrown up in a fountain, or mass of 
jets, several hundred feet high; and thus it continued in 
action for .several days. The forms of the fountain of liquid 
fire were compared by Eev. Mr. Goan to the clustered spires 
of some ancient Gothic cathedral. 

C. Cause of the jet or fountain of lava. — The pressure pro- 
ducing this jet was that of the column of lava between the 
point of outbreak and the level of the lavas in the summit- 
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crater 3000 to 4000 feet above. The same pressure in con- 
nection with confined vapors must have caused the breakino* 

of the mountain in which the eruption began. There have 
been no great earthquakes accompanying the Hawaian erup 
tions, sometimes not even slight ones, the first announce- 
ment being merely “ a light on the mountain.” Moreover 
when the summit-crater has been thus active, Kilauea’ 
though 10,000 feet lower on the same mountain and even a 
larger pit-crater, has shown no agitation and no sio-ns what- 
ever of sympathy. 

7- Conclusions . — These eases of eruption indicate — (1) that 
the lavas go on gradually increasing the pre.ssure in the 
interior by their accumulation and rising to a higher level • 
and that finally, when the mountain can no longoi- resist it^ 
it breaks and lets the heavy liquid out. They show (2) that 
while earthquakes may attend volcanic action, they are no 
necessary part of it. _ They show (3) that lavas may be so 
very liquid that no cinders are formed during a great erup 
tion. For in the ebullition of the lava in the hoiling lakes 
of Kilauea,the jets (made by the confined vapors) are thrown 
only to a height of SO or 40 feet ; and on failing back the 
material is still hot and does not become cooled fragments • 
it either falls back into the pool or lake, or becomes plastered 
to its sides. 

At some of the eruptions of Mount Loa the lava has con- 
tinued down the mountain to a distance of 30 or 40 miles 
2. Vesuvius.— Yesuvius is an example of another type of 
volcano. The lavas ai‘e so dense or viscid that jets cannot 
rise freely over the surface: the vapors are kept confined 
^ bubble of great dimensions; and when such 
a bubble, or a collection of them, bursts, the fragments are 
sometimes thrown thousands of feet in height. The crater 
at a time of eruption, is a scene of violent activity, and can- 
not be approached Destructive earthquakes often attend 
the eruptions. 
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The lavas at Vesuvius may flow directly from the top of 
the crater; but they generally eseape partly, if not entirely, 
through fissures in the sides of the mountain. 

3. Gomparison of Mount Loa and Vesuvius as to causes of 
eruption and nature of the mountains. — Of the two causes of 
eruption — hydrostatic pressure and elastic force of confined 
vapors — the latter may be the most effective at Vesuvius, 
while the former is so at Hawaii. Mount Loa on Hawaii is 
an example of the great free-flowing volcanoes of the world, 
and the mountain is almost wholly a lava-cone. Vesuvius is 
an example of a smaller vent with less liquid lavas; and the 
cone is made up of both solid lavas and cinders. 

4. Lateral cones of volcanoes. — In eruptions through fissures 
the lavas may continue issuing for some days or weeks 
through the more open or widest part of the fissure, and 
consequently form at this point a cone of cinders or lavas. 
Thus have originated innumerable cones on the slopes of 
Etna and other volcanic mountains. 

5. Submarine eruptions. — The eruptions may sometimes 
take place from the submarine .slopes of the mountain when 
it is situated near the sea, as has happened with Etna and 
Mount Loa; and in such cases cones of fragmental lavas or 
solid layers may form under water about the opened vent. 
Fishes and other marine animals are usually destroyed in 
great numbers by such submarine eruptions. 

G. Subsidences of volcanic regions— Overwhelming of cities. 
— ^Among the attendant effects of volcanoes are the sinking 
of regions in their vicinity that have been undermined by 
the outflow of the lavas, and the tumbling in of the summit 
of a mountain. Another is the burial, not only of fields 
and forests, but even of cities and their inhabitants, by the 
outflowing streams, or the falling cinders and accumulating 
tiifiis. Pompeii and Herculaneum are two of the cities that 
have been buried by Vesuvius; and every few years we 
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liearof some new devastations made on liabitations or farms 
by this uneasy volcano. 

C. Subordinate voicanio phenomena. 

1. Soifataras, — In the vicinity of volcanoes, and sometimes 
in regions in which no volcanoes exist, there are areas where 
steam, sulphur vapors, and perhaps carbonic acid and other 
gases, are constantly escaping. Such areas are called soU 
fataras. The sulphur gases deposit sulphur in crystals or 
inerustations about the fimaroles (as the steam-holes are 
called ) } and alum and gypsum often form from the action 
of sulphuric acid (another result from the sulphur gases) on 
the rocks. 

Fountains or springs of hot waters are common in such 
places, and are often so abundant as to be used for baths, 

2, Geysers. — In Iceland at the Gci/sers the heated waters 
are thrown out in intermittent jets in some cases to a height 
of 200 feet. Subterranean streams arising in the mountains 
are supposed to pass over heated rocks, and then to be forced 
upward by the vapors produced by the heat. Such heated 
waters act on the rocks, decomposing them, and thereby 
become slightly alkaline and also siliceous solutions. The 
silica thus taken into solution is deposited again around the 
Geysers in many beautiful forms, besides making the bowl 
of the cavity or basin from which the waters are thrown 
out, and forming numerous petrifactions. 

When the basin of a boiling pool consists of earth or 
mud, mud-cones are formed, as in California. 

2. I0NEOFS ERirpTiOyS NOT VOLCANIC. 

It has been stated that eruptions of volcanoes generally 
take place through fissures. Fissures have often been made 
ill the earth's erust and filled %vith Mcxuid rock, also, In 
regions 'remote from volcanoos. Such iraefcur(3S of the crust 
of the earth must have descended to some seat of fires, if 
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not through to the earth’s liquid interior. Whatever cause 
was sufficient to break through the crust would have sufficed 
to press out the -liquid rock beneath. The narrow mass of 
Igneous rock which fills such fissures is called a dike (p SO) 
The Igneous rock is generally without cellules or air-cavities; 
or, if present, they are neatly formed, and not raffled like 
those ot lavas. Such rocks having the cavities filled with 
minerals (^as quartz, zeolites, etc.) are called Amyqdaloids. 

, common rocks of such dikes are dolerite and 

basalt (p. 2b), and next to these, diorite and porphyry. The 
dolerite, basalt, and diorite are often called trap. 

Dikes of rocks of this kind are mentioned and described 
on p. 165 as occurring in various parts of the Eastern border 
region of North America,— constituting the Palisades on the 
Hudson; Bergen Hill and other heights in New Jersey 
many bold bluffs in Connecticut between New Haven and 
its northern boundary; Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke 
and other elevations in central Massachusetts, and ridges in 
Nova Scotia near the Bay of Pundy. The rocks of the 
Salisbury Craigs near Edinburgh, and of the Giants’ Cause- 


Pig, 372. 



Basaltic columns, coast of IHawana, New South \Tales. 


way and FingaFs Cave, are other examples. They are 
common on all the continents, especially in the regions 
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between the summits of the border mountains and the 
ocean, which are usually beUyeen 300 and 700 miles in 
breadth; as, for example, between the Appalachians and the 
Atlantic, and between the Eocky Mountains and the Pacihe, 

These basaltic and doleri tie rocks are often coliminar in 
their forms, as illustrated in the preceding sketch of a scone 
in blew South Wales. The G-iants’ Causeway is remarkable 
for the regularity of its columns. Similar scenes of great 
beauty occur on Lake Superior, and some of less peiTection 
in the Connecticut Elver valley and the Palisades on the 
Hudson. These columns were formed when the rock cooled, 
and are due partly to contraction and partly to a concre- 
tionary structure produced in the process of cooling. The 
size of the concretions in such a ease determines the diame- 
ter of the columns, and depends on the amount of material 
and the rate of cooling, the size being larger the slower the 
rate. 

3. METAMORPHISM. 

1. Nature of metamorphism. — Tlte term rnetamorphmn sig- 
nifies change or alteration; and in Geology, a change in the 
earth’s rocks or strata, under the infiiienee of heat below 
fusion, resulting in crystallization, or, at least, firm solidifi- 
cation : as when argillaceous shale is altered to roofing-slate 
or mica schist; argillaceous sandstone, to gneiss or granite; 
common compact limestone^ to grapitlar limestone or statuary 
marble; a common siliceous sandstone, to a luu'd grit or to 
quartzite. The more common kinds of rocks resulting through 
metamorphism are described on pages 23, 24. 

2. Effects. — The eifects of metamorphism iiieliide not only 
— (1) solidification' and (2) crystallization, l;mt also— 

(3.) A cliange of color; as the gray and black of common 
limestone to the white color or the clouded slmdingB of 
marble ; and the brown and yellowish-brown of some sand- 
stones eoiorecl by iron, to red, making red sandstone and 
jasper-rock. 
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( 4 .) In most cases, a partial or complete expulsion of 
water, but not in all 3 for serj^entine, a metamorpliic rock, 
is oiie-eiglith (or 13 per cent.) water. 

( 5 .) A partial or complete loss of bitumen, if this ingre- 
dient be present j as when bitunwious coal is changed to 
a7it]iTacite or graphite (pp. 76 , 160 ). 

(G.) An obliteration of all fossils; or of nearly all if the 
metamorphism is partial. 

( 7 .) In many cases, a change of constitution ; for the ingre- 
dients subjected to the metamorphic process often enter 
into new combinations : as when a limestone,* with its impu- 
rities of clay, sand, phosphates, and fluorids, gives rise under 
the action of heat not merely to white granular limestone, 
but to various crystalline minerals disseminated through 
it, such as mica^ feldspar^ scapoUte^ pyroxene^ etc. ; or when 
an argillaceous sandstone becomes a gneiss or schist full of 
garnets^ tom'maline^ hornblende^ etc. 

Thus raetamorp^lmm often fills a rock with crystals of 
various minerals. Even the gems are among its results; for 
topaz^ sapphb'e^ emerald^ and diamond have been produced 
through metamorphic action. What is of more value, this 
j)rocess makes out of rude shales and sandstones hard and 
beautiful ciystalline rocks, as granite and marble, for archi- 
tectural and other purposes. Man's imitations of nature in 
this line are seen in his little red bricks. 

8 . Process. — Water and heat are two agencies essential in 
metamorphism. 

Mctamorpliism has taken place generally when the rocks 
were undergoing gi*eat disturbances or uplifts, foldings and 
faultings, and, therefore, wdien the conditions were favor- 
able for the escape of portions of the earth's internal heat. 
This heat has penetrated the wet rocks. The water or 
moisture within the rocks has rendered them good con- , 
ductors of heat, and has aided directly in conveying the 
heat. Moreover, where the heat was above 212^ F-, or the 
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boiling point of water,— as it probably has been in most 
cases of mctaniorphic change,— ail of it has jiassed to wiuit 
is ealioci a superheated state; and in this state it has gi-cat 
power in dissolving and decomposing minerals and*^pro- 
moting new combinations and crystallizations. Under such 
circumstances, the moisture becomes it.sclf a solution by 
taking up mineral substances from the rock in which it is at 
the time; and these added materials are the source o/a 
large part of its power in making changes; for if it thus 
becomes an alkaline siliceous solution, like the waters of 
the Geysers (see p. 310), it may not only deposit quartz in 
all seams or cavities, if the temperature favors this, but it 
may, under other favorable circumstances, help in makin.^- 
feldspars, micas, and many other alkaline siliceous minerals; 
or if the alkalies are mostly ab.sent and iron is present, the 
siliceous waters may promote the crystallization of stauro- 
tide and hornblende. 

The change of a siliceous sandstone to a grit or quartzite 
requires nothing but these conditions; for '"the moisture in 
such a rock would become, when subjected to slow heating 
siliceous, from the material of the sandstone, and the silica 
taken up would be deposited again as the rock cooled, and 
so cement and solidify the whole into a trim quartzite. Such 
quartzites often contain some feklsjtar, a mineral that would 
also be formed if a little alkali and alumina were present. 

These are examples of the various ways in which heated 
and superheated waters may promote mtdamoi-phie changes. 
Direct experiments have shown that these kinds of erys'tal- 
lizations do result from the action of heat. 

Pressure is requisite for most metamorphiij changes. 
Limestone heated without pressure loses its carbonic acid 
and becomes quicMime, as in a iimc-kiin; hut if under 
pressure, the carbonic acid Is not driven olf The possibility 
of the crystallization of limestone by heat, under pressure 
has been proved by direct experiment. The necessary 
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pressure may be that of an ocean above; or it may be only 
that of the sux^erincumbent rocks, a few hundred feet of 
which would be quite siifiicient. 

The similarity of argillaceous sandstones to gneiss or 
granite is often much greater than apx^ears to the eye. 
They have been made by the wear of just such rocks as 
gneiss and granite ; and the sand of the former is the quartz 
of the latter, the clay of the former frequently only the 
2)iilverized feldsjuir of the latter, and mica may be in grains 
in the former as it is in the latter : so that the change 
would in such a case be mainly a change in the state of 
crystallization. By heating a bar of steel to a temperature 
far short of fusion, and cooling it again, it may be made 
coarse or fine steel, the process changing the grains by 
causing many small grains to combine to make the large 
ones in the coarser kind and the reverse for the finer kind. 
There is something analogous in the change of an argil- 
laceous sandstone to a gneiss or granite above described. 

If the sandstone or shale contains little or no alkali, its 
metamoiqihism cannot produce a gneiss or mica slate, since 
feldspar, one of the constituents of these rocks, contains an 
alkali as an essential ingredient; The result will necessarily 
vary with the constituents of the original rock, and the 
heat and other conditions attending the metamorphism. 

Often, however, the material derived from the wear of 
gneiss and granite and other rocks is not only pulverized, 
but also more or less decomposed: — the feidsj)ar, for 
example, undergoes a change in its alkalies, or loses 
them altogether, they being carried off by waters, or the 
mica may lose its oxyd of iron and alkalies; or waters 
may bring iu oxyd of iron or other ingredients; and so on : 
and in such a case the process of metamorphism could 
not, of course, restore the original rock. The new rock 
made would contain no feldspar if the alkalies had been 
removed ; but it might be an argillite, or, if much oxyd of 
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4. FOKMATIOX OF VEIN'S. 

1. Nature and origin of spaces occupied by veins . — Veins 
occupy (1) the cracks and fissures made in rocks and (2') 
openings between their layers, especially those of schisto^ 
or slaty kinds. They are produced in great numbers when 
a repon ol rocks is undergoing uplift, or when a folding, 
of the strata is in progress. The fractures may descend 
through the crust, or to regions of melted roek;as in the 
case ot the formation of dikes (p.SlOjt they may descend 
to depths of intense heat without reaching liquid rock 
below; they may intersect either several strata lyine to- 

1!?^’ wilfbecome 

fiapuied by the same circumstances that will leave others 
unbroken. 

2. Filling of wms.— Whatever the cause of the fractures 

so great metamorphie changes 
wou d fill the fissures and openings (when not so deep aato 
reach to regmns of liquid rock) with minerals from thl rot^^k 
eithp side of the fissure. The heated waters, or moisture 

cavities. movemeni in 
the moisture toward any empty space woukl take place; 

and tb6 moisture of tbe rook n 
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or fissure, would lose its mineral material by its crystalliza- 
tion against the wails; the place of that which was thus 
lost w^ould be resupplied at once by other portions, with the 
same result; and thus a constant current would be kept up 
as long as the supply held out, or until the cavity or fissure 
were filled. In the filling of veins, the material conies mostly 
from the rock adjoining some part of the fissure. 

However minute the quantity of any material in the 
adjoining rock, even if it be wholly undistinguishable by 
any chemical investigation, the penetrating heated and 
mineralked moisture would find it, and, taking it into solu- 
tion, convey it to the forming vein. G-old, and the material 
of emeralds and other metals and gems, have thus been 
gathered into veins. 

The kind of crystallizations in the fissure would depend 
largely on the heat present and the nature of the rock 
adjoining; and the heat would depend on the depth of the 
fissure. If the vein reached down to depths of intense 
heat, where cooling would be exceedingly slow, the materials 
would be more coarsely crystallized than if only to shallow 
depths. 

Metallic ores may often rise in the fissures, in vapors or 
solutions, from depths far below those at which they are 
deposited. 

Some strata, owing to their nature, might afford almost 
nothing for the fissure, and the filling of this part would 
then come from the portions above or below. 

3. Si/mple and banded veins .— ^ eins filled by this lateral 
infiow of material would sometimes be uniform in texture 
throughout, as in many quartz veins or seams; or they 
might be banded, like most metallic veins (p. 30). In the 
formation of the latter, the infiltrating process might bring 
in for a while one kind of mineral, as feldspar^ and deposit 
it over the walls of the fissure ; then, through a modification 
of the temperature, or some other change, quartz; then, an 
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ore of lead, or one of zinc, or one of copper ; then quartz 
again, or ealeite; and so on until the vein was filled. 

^ In these ways argillaceous and talcose schists have been 
filled with quartz veins or seams, the repositories of gold 
and of various ores. (These auriferous quartz veins hi 
schists are often only the filling of cavities opened betii't’i n 
ike layers, and which are due to the contortions the schists 
underwent during the uplifting, folding, and raetaniorphic 
process.) By similar methods granitic and various metallic 
veins have been formed in rocks of other kinds. 

Thus the earth’s metals have been gathered from rocks 
in which they were disseminated in sudi infinitesimal quan- 
tities as to be of no service to art, into generous veins, and 
so placed within reach of the miner. 

V. MOVEMENTS IN THE EAETH'S CRUST AND 
THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 

The subjects here included are the following:— 

1. Origin of changes of position and level in the earth’s 
crust or rocks. 

2. Origin of cleavage and jointed structure in rocks. 

3. Earthquakes. 

4. Origin of the earth^s general features, and of the sue- 
cessive phases in Its history. 

1. C.HA]SfGrES IN POSITION AND LBTEL. 

Change of level may proceed from undermining, either bv 
subterranean waters (p. 281), or by volcanic ejections (p 
focal i'csults of these causes are comparativdiy 

The causes of more comprehensive character, usually ap- 
pealed to 10 order to explain the origin of t lie curti.’s moun- 
tains and Its oscillations of level, are the fiillowing :~ 

‘ be7ieath some qmiion of the earth's 

crust. Ihis cause has been commonly regarded as of the 
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highest importance, especially with reference to the eleva- 
tion of mountains. There are two difficulties with regard 
to it. (L) No open cavities of sufficient extent for the pur- 
pose can be proved to exist beneath mountains where such 
vapors could spread and act. (2.) If the explosion were to 
take place, — as, for example, beneath the Andes,— the 
rnoiintains would not stay up on a mere bed of condensible 
vapoi's ; they are very heavy, and require solid support. 

2. Weight of the accumulations of sedimentary formatirms in 
progress over any region, as the Appalachian.— cause 
might possibly produce subsidence in a region like the 
Appalachians, and some uplifts either side as a secondary 
effect from the lateral pushing which such a subsidence 
might occasion. But, although the subsidence in the Appa- 
lachian region greatly exceeded the elevations (p. 155) there 
wore some elevations alternating with the subsidences in 
the course of the Paleozoic ages ] and, later, in the progress 
of the formation of the mountains, a series of flexures on a 
great scale, over the whole breadth of the region, was pro- 
duced in addition to elevations (p. 156); and such effects 
cannot proceed from mere weight or gravitation. 

3. Expansion and contraction from change of temperature . — 
If a portion of the crust, or of its rocks, becomes heated 
from the action of heat below, elevation will result, because 
an increase of heat causes expansion ; and expansion must 
show itself in a rising of the smTace. Conversely, if a 
heated region cools, there will be contraction ; and this con- 
traction may cause two effects : (1) a sinking in the surface; 
(2) a fracturing of the rocks, or shrinkage-cracks. If there 
arc no fractures produced, the whole result will appear in 
the sinking. 

This cause of change of level acts with extreme slowness. 

The subsidence and elevation of the region of the Temple 
of Serapis, on the coast of Italy just north of Naples, have 
been attributed to this cause. 
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4. Tension in the earth's crust resultmg from the contraction 
of the globe. — In the remarks on the Appal aelii an revolution 
(p. 160), it was showm that the efleets proved bej^ond ques- 
tion — (1) the action of lateral pressure : (2) that this lateral 
pressure was exerted in the earth’s crust, and in a direction 
from the Atlantic Ocean, or at right angles to the course of 
the mountains ; (3) that it was exceedingly slow or gradual 
in action. This slow-acting pressure, as in the third cause 
above explained, is a power residing, through some cause, 
in the crust itself of the earth. 

The facta observed in the Appalachians are comiaoii facts 
all over the globe wherever there are uplifted rocks or 
mountains. Clearly all tilted rocks are actually folded 
rocks. The flexures vary in extent from the slightest arch- 
ing of the strata to bold and lofty close-pressed folds, as 
illustrated on pages 41, 42. This flexed condition could 
have been produced only by lateral action or pressure, as a 
result of the cause alluded to. This cause has, therefore, 
produced universal effects over the globe. 

The facts in Geology leave little room for doubt that the 
earth was once in fusion, and has been through all time a 
cooling globe. If it has been a cooling globe, it has been 
undergoing contraction, or a gradual diminution of size, 
just as a globe of glass or lead will become smaller on slow 
cooling. Kow, in the case of a cooling sphere, if an exterior 
hard crust be early formedjthe eontraetion afterwards going 
on within will bring a great, strain on this crust, because it 
is unyielding and cannot accommodate itself to the contrac- 
tion in progress ; and this., strain, if the crust be not thick 
enough to stand firm, will- result' either in breaking the 
crust and pulling inward .some portions and so pressing 
other parts out, or in making the crust to rise into folds. 
In a drying, and therefore contracting, apple, the skin 
becomes folded, because flexible. In a drop of glass (called 
a -Prince Eupert^s drop),wiich hm been formed by rapid 
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cooling (the outside thereby beinsr first cooWn ,, 

IS under ijowcrful tension oi> strain The exf^S’ 
of .0 .n,if„o„ tature. and of ™ .trf“ X T 
become folded, m.d yet i, TT 

amteet ,„„,eh of . a,, ^ 

libnuin m the mass, the whole c^ops fo ft.o a. ® ^ 

explosion. The scratch of the file tahetr ;tS: ^ 
the surface, and acts like the taking out of a Le rf stoned 

rom a heav. y weighted arch ; the destruction is in prinoMe 
the same as m the ease of the arch. principle 

bpfn n m™t have always 

been a tension or strain in the crust from this cauL aS 

fb. ;r «tcfdroSr.or£:::' 

to"sc ” “• i» »«■*■»* 

J Sufficiency Of the laetMioned cause.~ThiB cause is a 
sufiicient cause for all flexures of strata, because iHs Tnifi 
nite in po%ver and very slow in its action. A sudden flee 
would throw strata into a chaos. But experiment has proved 
that by an exceedingly gradual movement any bed of rock 
however inflexible, especially if moistened and heated and 
oven cold ice, may be made to rise into an arch Tnd tSn 

preluir''' ^ 

This cause is one that affords a firm support for the lifted 
continent or mountain-chain as it rises; for in its action 
one portion of the earth's crust is pushed up by another, and 
the iormer, therefore, rests on the mass by means of which 

of Itp IT" « to have made the mountains 

ot the globe. Mountains are relatively very small eleva- 
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tions on the earth’s surface. Etna, although 10,000 feet 
high, would stand up but 07ie-tcnth of an ijieh on a globe 
110 feet in circumference, or 35 feet in diameter, — as 
large as man j a capacious houses and one-hundredth of mi 
inch would correspond on such a globe to 1000 feet, which 
is the mean height of all the continents. The wrinkles on 
an orange are proportionally larger than those of the eartli 
or her mountains: the earth has relatively tlie smoother 
surface. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the height or extent of 
mountain-elevations is no difficulty l>efore such a force as 
that contemplated. Chains as lofty as the Himalayas, 
valleys as deep as the profoundest oceanic basin, flexures as 
numerous and close as those of the Appalachians. Juras, and 
other chains, and fractures and faults thousands of feet in 
depth, may all proceed from this one universal and ever- 
acting cause. The changes of level now in progress in 
Sweden, Greenland, and some other northern regions, may 
be due to its present powder. 

6. Change of waterdevel mag be eaused by change of level in 
the bottom of the ocemiie basims , — Changes of level are ordi- 
narily measured by reference to the water-level, — that is, the 
level of the ocean. Thus, If a region is 100 feet above the 
ocean in one period and 200 In a following, the first inference 

that the land has been elevated 100 feet. It is plain, 
however, that this inference is correct only in ease the 
bottom of tbe ocean has remained uiielianged in level The 
oceanic area is three times as large as that of the continents; 
and if the earth’s crust beneath the oceans were to sub- 
side until the average subsidence was 200 fect^ tlie water- 
level ivould sink away from the land to a level 200 feet 
below the prosejit level. There is no reason why the oceanic 
part of the crust should not have been as liable to ehango 
of level by subsidence as that of the land by elevation ; hi 
fact, there is strong evidence for believing, as mentioned 
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beyond, that the oceanic basin has always been the more 
sinking portion of the crust, or that most subject to subsi- 
dence. It is, therefore, essential for accurate conclusions, in 
eases of apparent elevation, that the possibility of ehano’es 
over the oceans should be considered. It is probable that 
tiic present average height of the continental lands above 
the ocean, or 1000 feet, is wholly owing to the sinking of 
the ocean’s bed which was in progress through the successive 
geological ages. 

2. SLATY CLEAVAGE AND JOINTS. 

1. Sf^aty cleavage.— On page 36 it has been stated that the 
lamination, or slaty cleavage, of the great beds of roofing- 
slate does not, as in shales, conform in direction to the 
original layers or beds, but, on the contrary, is oblique to the 
bedding and sometimes nearly at right angles to it. As 
slates w’ere originally shales, some change has come over 
them ill the process of metamorphism, which has almost 
or quite obliterated the original lamination and produced 
another in a ne\v and transverse dix^eetion. 

The shales during a metamorphic process are not only 
hax'dened and rendered, it may be, semi-crystalline, but they 
are also uplifted or folded. This uplifting and folding is a 
result of long-continued lateral pressure, as explained on 
the preceding pages. The slaty cleavage results directly from 
the lateral pressure attending the uplifting and fiexing, and 
is at right angles to the direction of the pressim. Tyndall has 
found that even beeswax may be rendered lamellar in 
structure by pressure alone; and if this is possible with a 
substance of so uniform texture as beeswax, there is no 
question about it wnth regard to clayey rocks. The pressure 
tends to force ail lamellar particles, as scales of mica, or 
fiattened grains of sand, into parallel planes having the 
direction just stated, and also to flatten out all air-spaces in 
the same direction ; and in these ways the pressure is enabled 
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to produce the slaty structure. The same structure actually 
exists in the ice of many glaciers, and from essentially tbe 
same cause. 

2. Joints . — Joints in rocks ai'o described oni page 85 as 
• planes of fracture descending to great depths, and as being 
systematically parallel in the same region, and also in great 
numbers. This parallelism is similar to the paralleiism in 
the slaty structure, and both have the same origin, — the 
lateral pressure attending movements in tlie earth’s crust. 
Joints occur in rocks of any kind, even coarse eongionierates 
and granites as well as sandstones, limestones, slates, and 
shales, and also in rocks that are not inclined or but little 
so. While the slaty structure is an effect of successive 
movements in the action of pressure, the joints maj'" proceed 
both from such movements and from a simple yielding to a 
progressing tension or strain. This force, acting from a 
common direction through a long peiuod, produces in the 
end a series of deep fractures, parallel in course and there- 
fore one in 83 "stem. Other joints at right angles to this 
system may result simultaneously, making a transverse 
system. Or the action of the same force in a later period 
or age, from a different direction, may cause a S 3 'stem of Joints 
oblique to the first. Thus, two or more systems of Joints 
may be produced in the rocks of the same region. 

Joints and slaty cleavage are, thcn’cfore, effects of the 
great and universal power which has caused the oscillations, 
uplifts, and flexures in the earth’s crust. 

3. EAETHQUAivES. 

1. Mature of emihqmkc-vibrations . — Earthquakes are vibra- 
tions in the materia! of the cartifs crust. A shock or 
concussion produced by a fracture or movement at any 
point causes vibrations in the rocks, ami these vihratimis 
travel outward from this point until they finally die out. 


earthquakes. 
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The vibrations in ice made by skaters may be heard for 
miles if the ear be placed close to the ice, because these 
vibrations travel far in a layer of such material. So it is, 
also, in the earth’s rocks, although they are of less even 
texture and surface. 

The vibrations are of dilferent kinds :—(l) a simple 
shaking, without any actual disj)lacement in the rocks; 
(2) a more powerful vibration, where there are both a shaking 
and a displacement, as when a shove, fault, or uplift sud- 
denly takes place ; (8) very rapid vibrations, causing the 
sensation of sound. 

2. Effects of earthquakes over the land , — Earthquakes are 
well kno-wn to result often in the destruction of buildings, 
or even cities ; in the opening of profound cracks in the 
ground, in which great numbers of people are sometimes 
engulfed ; in the displacement of rocks and trees, and start- 
ing of avalanches of gravel and stones down precipices. 

8. Earthquake oceanic warns . — An earthquake-vibration, 
when communicated to the ocean, causes great and powerful 
waves, which sometimes travel for thousands of miles. The 
earthquake at Taldivia on the coast of Chili, in 1887, pro- 
duced a series of waves which deluged the eastern shores 
of Hawaii, 6000 miles distant; and an earthquake in 1854, 
at Simoda in Japan, sent waves across the Pacific to Oregon 
and California, which wore detected there by the self-regis- 
tering tide-gauges of the Coast Survey. 

Oceanic earthquake-waves, in 1746, swept up the coast of 
Peru, and carried a frigate from the harbor of Callao several 
miles over the land, besides sinking 28 vessels; and during 
an earthquake on the coast of Spain, in 1755, the sea rushed 
up the land in a wave 40 feet high in the Tagus and 60 feet 
at Cadi/. ; and the same wave was 8 to 10 feet high on the 
coast of Cornwall, England. 

These earthquake-waves ha,ve been an agency of great 
power and of very important results in the course of the 
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earth’s ancient historj", deluging the land, destroymg 
both of the sea and land, and sweeping away beaches and 
stratified deposits. 

4. Causes of Earthquakes , — Whateyer causes, arC' capable of 
producing changes of level or position in the earth’s crust 
may be causes of earthquakes. Thus, the undermining of 
strata, the evolution of vapors about voleanoes, tidal or 
other movements in the earth’s liquid interior, tension 
from change of temperature, as In local cases, or in the 
earth’s slow cooling, must have each produced their earth- 
quakes. The last cause must have been the most common 
and comprehensive, if it is the cause of the larger part of 
the oscillations and uplifts over the earth. It may he the 
cause of the more powerful and extensive earthqtmkes of 
the present day, since tension within from the progress of 
cooling cannot yet have ceased. The cracking sounds in a 
stove-pipe as a furnace is rapidly heating or cooling are 
a result of that tension from expansion or contraction wliieh 
accompanies change of temperature ; for there is a strain 
produced, and then a yielding with loud sound. They 
exemplify, on a small scale, the lighter kind of earthquakes 
resulting from the earth’s secular refrigeration. 

According to Prof. PeiTcy of Dijon, there is some corre- 
spondence between the oecurreriee of earthquakes and the 
times of the ocean’s tidal movements, and he infers, conse- 
quently, that there are tides In the earth’s Interior liquid 
corresponding to those of the ocean, making themselves 
manifest in earthquake-vibrations. Further investigation 
appears to be required to establish this as an actual cause 
of earthquakes at the present time. 

1 OEIGiy OF THE EAETfrS GEXBliAL FEATTIiFS, AND OF 
THE SUCCESSIVE PHASES D? ITS HISTOET. 

1. General lams as to the Earth's fimfures. 

The first two of the following laws have been stated and 
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explained on pages 8 to 11. The others are illustrated in 
the course of the volume. It should be understood that the 
border region of a continent includes the ridges of the border 
mountains and the country which lies between them and 
the adjoining seacoast. Thus, the western border region 
of jSTorth America is that lying between the summits of the 
Eocky Mountains and the Pacific coast, an area 300 to 800 
nailes wdde; and the eastern is that extending from the 
western ridges of the Apjmlachians to the Atlantic, an area 
200 to 300 miles in width. 

(1.) The continents have in general high borders and a 
low interior, and are, therefore, hasin-sliaped. 

(2.) The highest border faces the largest ocean. 

(8.) The efiects of heat after Azoic time are more marked 
along the border regions of the continents than over their 
interior. It is sufficient, in illustration of this law, to 
refer to the fact that nearly all the metamorphism of Eorth 
American rocks, after that of Azoic time, took place either 
in the Atlantic or the Paeific border regions ] and that the 
volcanoes of this and the other continents, with a rare 
exception, are confined, and have always been confined, to 
the border 7xgio7is of those continents, and are absent from 
the interior regions. One exception exists in central Asia, 
in the Thian-Ohan Mountains. The volcanoes of Europe 
and western Asia j^ertain to the region bordering on the 
Mediterranean and Eed Sea. 

(4.) The effects of heat are most marked on the border 
region adjoining the largest ocean. This law is also exem- 
plified on all the continents. The great ocean — the Pacific 
— has a girt of volcanoes, as stated on page 300 ; the small 
Atlantic, almost none. In ISTorth America a large number 
of volcanoes, from 10,000 to 18,000 feet in height, exist in the 
western border region, but not one east of the summit of 
the Eocky Mountains; metamorphic rocks, and those 
igneous rocks that have been ejected through fissures, are 
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almost the sole eifects of igneous action foimd in the At^ 
lantie border region. 

In South America there are similar facts : the volcanoes 
of the Facific border region are very numerous, and vary 
from 25,000 feet in height to 10,000 and iiiuier. On the 
Atlantic side there are none. In Africa there is a smail 
volcanic region on the coast adjoining the Gulf of Giiinea, 
in the Cameroons Mountains; but a number of large volca- 
noes exist in eastern Afiiea through Al)yssinia and the Eed 
Sea. 

In the great Orient there are hundreds of volcanoes on 
the Pacific side, in the outer range of heiglits constituting 
the islands oif the coast, as the Philippines, Japan, the 
Kuriles, etc., and in ICamtehatka ; but none on the coast of 
Norway, and only a. few-Bmall regions in Europe, and these, 
as has been said, are. connected with the Medltcrraneau 
region. 

(5.) The traMverse 'meditermmmi seas of the imrld abmmd 
hi volcanoes . — The East Indies between Australia ami Asia, 
the Eed and Mediterranean seas between Africa and Europe, 
the West Indies, as well as Central America, between North 
and South America, are notedly volcanic areas. The volca- 
noes of the Mediterranean region occur In Spain, France, 

■ Germany, Italy, Greece, Syria, and Armenia. 

2. Origin of the Earth's Features^ and Phases of Progress. 

1. The' cause nnwersal in action , — The eonformity of the 
continents in their reliefs to one model (p* 9) proves some 
common method of formation; and, as the continents occupy 
onedhird of the eai'th's surface, this method of formation 
must have been dependent on some world-wide cause. 

Since, moreover, the' forms of the continents have a 
direct relation to theextent of the ocean (a relation so close 
that there is almost an exact proportion between the eknm- 
tion of the border region of the eoiitinents and the capacity 
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of the adjoining ocean), both must have resulted fr. ' 
same universal method of development. * ^ 
i. Continents and oceans outlined in the beginninn 
making of the continents accordinc to a mndli ^ ^'7^^ 
regular or systematic course of process Xot 
earth’s history. If the ocean and^eottinents h d^T. 
changed places (if Asia, for example, had ever btf ?l 
of the deep ocean, and the bed Sf ke pSc th^ 
of a continent, and thus oceans and continents hafa tm 

nated with one another), the comnrphf>r,Q,v.. i x- , 

•b. t„e 

boideis Mould have been impossible. Direct observation 
has pio-^ ed, moreover, that the continent of ITorth America 

T T r 'f its p^eseS 

extcmt by the close ofthe Azoic age, if not before (p 84)- 

that, although mo,stly submerged, it lay in the Primor^! 
period near the surface, part constituting the Azoic dry 
and part rising as sand-banks, beaches, and dunes above 
e tides, a urge part in shallow waters within reach of 

» 

The above proposition is proved also by the whole course 
oi geological progres.s, the great fact in which is that the 
elevating and oscillating forces which were in action in 
Azoic tunes continued to be, for the most part, the same in 
dinctwn through all subsequent time to the close of the 
Tertiary. (See pages 77, 146, 245). 

The law of Ibrm, the law of progress, and the law of rela- 
tion to the oceans, each and all afford decisive proof, there 
fore that the continents were fixed in their positions in 
the heginmng, and determined at the same time, also, in 
their mam outline; and, if the outlines o,f the continents 
were fixed, those of the oceans were so also, since' they are 
one and the same. 

8. Oneness of the cause,~Om cause acting continuously 
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from tlie begiiuiiug of the earth's crust to the end of geolo- 
gical history has, therefore, originated b}' concurrent move- 
ments the oceanic basin and the continenrai plateaus. This 
cause has not mereij:^ raised the continental areas and sunk 
the oceanic. It has made their mountains and their plains. 
It has evolved, not isolated or scattered heigiits, but heights 
in ranges and chains, and placed them with so much system 
over the surface that a continent has as trul}’ its type of 
form as an animal. In each ease there is the same evidence 
of a system of evolution or detmiopmeni. starting from a 
condition of memberless simplicity, ami ending in a complex 
Btrueture in which every part has harmonious reference to 
a specific purpose. 

4. Nature and mode of action of the cause , — In explaining 
the origin of mountains, the eomplete efficiency and uni- 
versality of one great cause was pointed out. This cause — 
contraction from cooling — appears to Inive all the require- 
ments, as far as thej^ can reside in any physical cause, that 
are necessary for the grander x’csuit here in view, — the 
development of the earth's ph 3 ’'sic;al features. It has acted 
uninterruptedly through all time. It must have acted 
with simultaneous and accordant results tiiroughout the 
whole crust, oceanic and eontinental But. while every- 
ivhere in simultaneous and systematic movement, there 
have been produced a diversity ot* effects, and a diversity 
under system. 

In a cooling globe, the part which earliest became cold 
and rigid would not afterwards yield, under the infhienee 
of the progressing contraction, as readliy as the rest, and 
would therefore remain comparatively firm while the other 
part was gradually subsiding. Tliere miglii hence be from 
the first a firmer or more stable portiom and a sinkintj or 
depressed portion; and thus tvould begin the eontinental 
and lljc oeoanic areas. Thc^ waters of Buc*h a iidubo w<mM I‘»e 
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deepest in the depressed portion, if not wholly contained 
within.it. 

If, then, the oceanic portions of the crust were the groat 
contracting areas, and the continental plateaus the parts 
comparatively stable, or those contracting least, the sinking 
of the crust of the former would bring the greatest strain 
against the borders of the rigid portion, that is, the borders 
of the continental ^plateaus. Here, therefore, the lateral press- 
ure or pushing action would show its greatest effects: 
(1) in upliftings of the crust; (2) in foldings and fractures; 
(8) in metamorphism through escaping internal heat; 
(4) in igneous ejections through fissures and volcanic vents. 
The continents subjected to such a foi-ee ^vould have their 
border I'egions elevated thereby, and would thus receive 
that basin-like shape wdiich characterizes them. Moreover, 
as the deepest and largest oceanic basin is a result of the 
greatest amount of contraction over the largest area, the 
mountains on the border of the largest ocean would be 
highest, the fractures deepest, and the volcanoes, since they 
are opened over deep fractures, most numerous, as have 
been shown to be true (pp. (10, 800). 

The cause considered may also produce mountains over 
the interior of a continent, as it does minor uplifts, and 
especially so if the continent be of great breadth. For con- 
traction must liave been ever in progress beneath the con- 
tinental plateaus, as well as the oceanic basin. It is hence 
natural that the great Orient, 6000 miles in width from 
Britain to Japan, should have its Urals as a nearly north 
and south chain between Europe and Asia. 

The facts and the theory seem thus to be in unison. 
There can be no doubt that plications, fractures, and moun- 
tain-lifting have resulted through tension or lateral pressure 
in the crust from some cause. ISTo cause of such tension 
has been pointed out but that of gradual contraction 
through the cooling of the earth. The cause would give 
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systematic results; it would produce general uniformity of 
action and progress through successive ages ; and it would 
lead to that family likeness which sub&dsts between the 
continents, while admitting also of those diversities which 
distinguish them. 

5. Catastrophes and revolutions, or abrupt transitions in his- 
tory. — A cause producing the oscillations of the earth's crust 
and the elevation of mountains would also occasion catas- 
trophes to the life of the globe, and abrupt transitions in 
the series of strata. 

If the raising of a continent from the ocean, or of a large 
portion of it, were to take place under tlio action of sncira 
cause, an extinction of marine life would be a noees.sary 
consequence; or, if a sinking of a continent beneath the 
waves should occur, an extinction of terro.strial life would 
result. Changing simply the depth of the water might also 
cause extinctions, since the oceanic species living between 
high and low tide level (or in the littoral zone, as it is called) 
are mostly different from those below; and those living 
between low-water and 90 feet (or in the Lamnarian zone') 
are almost all difl’erent from tliose of greater depth.s. 

These oscillations might cause the e.xiinefion of life, also 
hy changing the climate of the globe, a.s explained on’pa.>-e 
256. ^ » 

Moreover, all changes of level, causing submergence or 
emergence of the land, or even varying the <lepth of water, 
would change more or le.ss the courses of currents in the seas 
and the region of wave-action, and would con.seqtmntiy 
ohange the hinds of. rochs in progress, as from sand-beds to 
shales, or to conglomerate, and the reverse. Again, an 
extermination of the animal life (corals, critioid.s, le.) of a 
continental sea by any oscillation or other caii.se would stop 
the formation of limestones; and the extermination (as by 
submergence) of the plants of the land would cut sliort the 
coal-plant accumulation, to be resumed again only when 
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the land should be anew in a condition to grow the terres- 
trial vegetation of marshes. 

Under such a cause, there would be, at long intervals, 
epochs of grander catastrophes, resulting in metamorphism, 
in great fractures and foldings, and in the raising of moun- 
tains. The tension arising from contraction in such a crust 
would go on accumulating for long periods before it would 
bo sufficient to overcome the resistance and cause great 
disturbances ; and -when a yielding ffiiall}^ took place, then 
the grander series of catastrophes would happen. There 
was one grand epoch of general metamorphism and folding 
at or near the close of the Azoic. Through the Paleozoic 
there were various oscillations of level, and, at a few times, 
disturbances and uplifts, with probably some metamorphism 
(as in the Green Mountains after the Lower Silurian ) ; but 
no general epoch of change occurred in eastern North 
America or over the world until the close of the Paleozoic, 
when the Appalachian revolution took place. 

After this epoch of the Appalachian revolution, there 
were, through Mesozoic time, changes of level or uplifts of 
limited extent; hut not until the Cretaceous period was 
drawing to its close did another grand epoch begin, — the 
one in which the life of the Cretaceous world ended, and 
the great mountains of the continents were mostly made 
(p. 202). 

3. lllustrationB from North Ame^'ica. 

1. Simplicity of action in NoHh America. — The continent 
of North America stands isolated from^all others, having an 
ocean on the east, an ocean on the west, the small Arctic 
sea on the north, and the Pacific with partly the Atlantic— 
not South America— on the south. It is, therefore, in the 
best possible condition for exemplifying the law of origin of 
the continental features. For if the extent of the oceans is 
an approximate measure of the elevating forces engaged, 
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tliis open exposure to the ocean on all its sides should give 
the forces their best opportunity for undisturbed or regular 
results. ■ . . 

Europe, on the contrary, lies between oceans and conti- 
nents, and is, therefore, complex in its rocks and mountains. 

2. Method of action^ caul its progress , — The two systems of 
forces engaged in the progress of Xorth America were those 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, the latter the greatest. Under 
their action the Y-shaped Azoic dry land (map. page 73) 
was first defined, one branch streteliing northeastward to 
Labi'ador and the other northwestward to the Arctic, and 
thus facing I'cspectiveiy the Atlantic and Pacific. It fol- 
lows, from the courses of the arms of the T, that the 
Atlantic force acted mainly from tiie southeastward and 
the Pacific from the southwest ward, and the two, therefore, 
nearly at right angles to one another. It is also apjiairent 
that the Pacific force even then was the greater, and hence 
the Pacific Ocean the larger j for the northwestward branch 
of the Y is far the longer. 

Thus the Azoic nucleus was outlined, and the portion of 
Hudsoifs Bay determined within the arms of the Y. From 
this nucleai dry land, progress went forward southeastward 
or toward the Atlantic, and south westwani or toward the 
Pacific, suceessiYe fiMunations being added under gentle 
oscillations, and the dry land gradually" extemling under 
changes of IcTcl caused mainly by the same forces. Then, 
•when Paleozoic time was closing, appeared the Appalachian 
chain and its many ridges parallel to tlie tastmi branch of 
the Azoic heights, and along the Eocd«cy cluiln ])arallel to the 
western branch ; thus doubling the Y, and proving that the 
fimees were still the same in diroetion as in Azoic time. 
The Appalachian chain follo’ws in its direction C|ulte closely 
the Azoic e.oast-line_; for the Green ilouiitaiti portion ex- 
tends north and south, like the border of the Azoic penin- 
suia in northern Ifew York, and then the Ifew Jersey and 
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Pennsylvania i:)ortions bend around nearly to the east and 
west, or parallel with the southern border of the New York 
Azoic. South, of this the chain takes again its normal 
direction, or from northeast to southwest. Later still, rose 
the trap ridges of the Mesozoic on the Atlantic border 
(p. ), making another parallel to the eastern branch, or 

tripling the Y on the east, and even repeating all the 
Appalachian bends just mentioned. 

Again, on the Pacific side, other ranges were made parallel 
to the course of the Eocky Mountain chain; among them, 
the Sierra Nevada and Cascade range, the latter, with its 
many volcanoes, adding new parallels to the western branch 
of the Azoic. The mass of the Eocky Mountains also rose 
to its full height above the ocean. 

Each added range, as is seen, proves that the mountain- 
making forces continued to act from the same directions as 
in Azoic time. 

The intersection of effects of the Atlantic and Pacific 
forces may be distinguished over the interior of North 
America; for the courses of the uj)lifts of the Coal formation 
in Illinois and the trend of Florida are parallel to the Pacific 
border, and the line between these two intersects the Appa- 
lachian chain in eastern Tennessee. Again, there is an 
uplift of the Lower Silurian about Cincinnati, which appears 
to have been produced by the combined action of the two 
forces; and it is of interest to note that the Pacific and 
Atlantic forces hero meet at a point which is four times 
more distant from the coast of the Pacific or larger ocean 
than it is from that of the Atlantic or smaller ocean. 

Thus the continent made progress, adding layer after 
layer to the rocks over its surface, and range after range 
in parallel lines to its heights, until finally the continental 
area reached its limit, and the great interior basin had 
its mountain-borders completed: — on the east^ the low Appa- 
iachiana, and the trap ridges of the Mesozoic; on the west^ 
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the massive and lofty Eocky chain, with its parallel crests 
and ridges, and nearer the ocean a chain containing, north 
of California (in the part called the Cascade range),a nnni- 
her of lofty volcanic peaks, and to the south (Sierra E'e* 
vada) consisting mostly of metamorphic rocks. 

It has been explained on page 234 that, when thus com- 
pleted, there occurred an apparent change in the region 
moved by the forces. The high-latitude oscfiliaiions of the 
Post-tertiary began (p. 210). But the Pacilic and Atlantic 
forces may have occasioned these new movements. For if, 
in the course of the changes though the geological ages, the 
portions of the continental crust in lower latitudes, thick- 
ened by the successivo formations, and stiffened by moun- 
tain-chains and metamorpbism, had become less yielding 
than those of higher latitudeSy the pressure from contraction 
would have produced its oscillations in the latter rather 
than the former. 

Thus, the evolution of the features of the surface, even to 
the terraces made along the river-valleys, as the era of M«an 
opened, may have taken place through one system of forces 
originating in one single cause, — the earth’s contraetiori from 
cooling. 

COXCLUEIXG EE3IARKS, 

Geology may seem to be audacious In its attempts to un- 
veil the mysteries of creation. Yet wliut It reveals are 
only some of the methods by which the Vveiiloi* has per- 
formed Ms wiiljE and many deeper mysteries It leaves un- 
touched. 

It brings to view a perfect and harmoniiniH system of life, 
but affords no explanation of tlm* origin of life, or of its 
species, or of any of nature's forces. 

It aeeounts for the forms of continents ; but it tells nothing 
as to the source of that arrangement of the wide and muv 
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sarj to the gi'and result (p. H). ‘ ^®ceS' 

the continents lay^balaneing ne^r%he 
times just above the surface, sometimes a l t" tit""" 
It docs not explain how it happened that the ’ 
water was of exactij the right quantity to fill the 
basin, mid admit of oscillations of the land beneath 
Its siufaco by only smaM changes of level ; for if the 
had been a few hundred feet below " 
the continents would have remained 

marine strata, and the plan of i 

a failure j or if as much above its 
through the earlier ages ’ 
comparatively lifeless, with 
the series of rocks a ’ ' 
life j and in the end there 
narrow strips of dry land and 
expanded Orient and Occident. 

It may be sa,ul to have searched out the mode of develop- 
ment of a world. Yet it can point to no physical cause ^ 
that prophecy of Man which runs through the whole his- 
tory; winch ivas uttered by the winds and waves at their 
work over t he sands, by the rocks in each movement of the 
cartli s crust, and by every living thing in , the long succes- 
sion, until Man appeared to make the mysterious announoe- 
menfs intelligible. For the body of Man was not made 
more completely for the service of the soul, than the earth, 

HI all Its arrangements from beginning to end, for the spi’ 
ritual being that was to occupy it. In Mmr, the bones are 
not merely the jointed framework of an animal, but a frame- 
work shajwd tliroughout with reference to that erect strue- 
turo which befits and can best serve Man’s spiritual nature, 
l-ho ieet are not the clasping and climbing feet of a mon- 
key; they are so made as to give firmness to the tread and 


amount of 
great: 
or above 
water 

the level it now has, 
mostly without their 
progress would have proved 
: its present level, the land 
• ages would have been sunk to depths 
, . -.a no less fatal results both to 
and the system of marine and terrestrial 

j would have been broad and 

archipelagos, in place of the 
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dignity to the bearing of the being made in God’s image. 
The hands have that fashioning of the palm, lingers, and 
tiiumb, and that delicacy of the sense of toiieh, wbieli adapt 
them not only to feed the mouth, but to contribute to the 
wants of the soul and obey its promptings. The arms are 
not for strength tdone, — for they are weaker than in nuiny a 
brute, — but to give the greater power and ox],>ression to the 
thoughts that issue from within. The face, with its express- 
ive features, is formed so as to respond not solel}' to the 
emotions of pleasure and pain, but to shades of sentinmmt 
and interacting sympathies the most varied, iugh as heaven 
and low as earth, — aye, lower, in debased human nature. 
And the whole being, body, limbs, and head, with eyes look- 
ing not towards the eaiTh, but beyoiid an inhnite horizon, 
is a majestic expressioir- of the divine feature in ..Man, and of 
the iniinitude of his aspirations. 

So with the earth, ilan’s world-body. Its rocks were so 
arranged, in their formation, that they should best servo 
Man’s purposes. The strata were snijeetefl to metamor- 
phism, and so crystalliised, that he might be provided with 
the most perfect material for his art, — his statues, temples, 
and dwellings; at the same time, they were tilled with veins, 
in order to supply him with gold ami silver and other trea- 
sures. The rocks were also made to eiieiose ubundant beds 
of coal and iron ore, that Man might have fuel for his 
hearths and iron for his utensils and machinery. 31'oun- 
tains were raised to temper hoi dumites, to diversity the 
earth’s productiveness, and, pre-eiuiiumlly, to gather tlm 
clouds into river-channels, thenec to moisten the Helds fm* 
agriculture, afford facilities for travel, and supply the world 
with springs and fountains. 

The continents were clustered mostly in one liemisphere 
to bring tlie nations Into closer union; and the two having 
climates and resources the best for human |>rogrcsH-— the 
northern Orient and Occident— were separated hv a mirmm 
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ocean, that the great iiioimtains might be on the remoter 
borders of each, and all the declivities, plains, and rivers he 
turned towards one common channel of intercourse. So 
also, the species of life, both of plants and animals, were 
appointed to administer to Man^s necessities, moral as well 
as physical, ' " 

Besides these heneficent provisions, the forces and laws 
of nature were particularly adapted to Man, and Man to 
those laws, so that he should he able to take the oceans, 
rivers, and winds into his service, and even the more subtle 
agencies, heat, light, and electricity; and the adjustments 
were made with such precision that the face of the earth is 
actually fitted hardly less than his own to respond to his 
inner being : — the mountains to his sense of the sublime, 
the landscape, with its slopes, its trees, its dowers, to his 
love of the beautiful, and the thousands of living species, 
in their diversity, to his various emotions and sentiments. 
The whole wmrld, indeed, seems to have been made almost 
a material manifestation, in multitudinous forms, of the ele- 
ments of his own spiritual nature, that it might thereby give 
wings to the soul in its heavenward aspirings. It may 
therefore be said with truth that Man’s spirit was con- 
sidered in the cindering of the earth’s structure as well as in 
that of his own body. 

It is hence obvious that the earth’s historj^, w^hich it is 
the object of Geology to teach, is the true introduction to 
human history. 

It is also certain that science, whatever it may accom- 
plish in the discovery of 'causes or methods of progress, can 
take no steps towards setting aside a Creator. Far from 
such a result, it clearly proves that there has been not only 
an omnipotent hand to ei'cate, and to sustain physical forces 
in action, but an all-wise and beneficent Spirit to shape all 
events towards a spiritual end. 

Man may well feel exalted to find that he was the final 
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purpose when the word went forth in the beginning, Let 
LIGHT BE. And he may thence derive direct personal assu- 
rance that all this magnificent preparation is yet to have a 
higher fulfilment in a future of spiritual life. This assu- 
rance from nature may seem feeble. Yet it is at least sufii- 
cient to strengthen faith in that Eook of books in which the 
promise of that life and “ the way'" are plainly set forth. 
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A— Gatalogue of American localities of Fossils. 

The following catalogue of American localities of fossils contains 
only some of the more important, and is intended for the convex- 
nience especially of the student-collectorv 

Localities oe Fossils. 

Potsdam sandstojie. — vSwanton, Yt. ; Braintree, Mass, j Keeseville 
(at ''High Bridge'"), Alexandria, N.Y. ; Chiques Eidge, Pa.; Falls 
of St. Croix, Osceola Mills, Trempaleau, Wisconsin ; Lansing, Iowa ; 
St. Ann's, Isle Perrot, C.W. ; near Beauharnois on Lake St. Louis, 

aE. ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

Calciferoiis. — Point LeVis, Mingan Islands, Philipsburg, and near 
Beauharnois, C.E. ; Grand Trunk Eailway between Brock ville and 
Prescott, St. Ann's, Isle Perrot, C.W. ; Amsterdam, Port Plain, 
Ganajoharie, Chazy, Lafargeville, Ogdensburgh, H.Y. 

Chaz^ limestone. — Chazy, Galway, Westport, H.Y. ; Island of Mon- 
treal, C.E., (1 to 3 miles north of "the Mountain.") 

Bird’s-eye limestone. — Amsterdam, Little Falls, Fort Plain, Adams, 
Watei'town, H.Y. 

Black Biver limestone. — Watertown, N.Y. ; Ottawa, C.W. ; Island 
of Montreal, and near Quebec, C.E. 

Trenton Ihnestone. — Adams, Watertown, Boonville, Turin, Jackson- 
burgh, Little Falls, Lowville, Middieville, Fort Plain, Trenton 
Falls, N.Y.; Pine Grove, Aaronsburg, Potter's Fort, Milligan's 
Cove, Pa. ; Highgate Springs, Vt.; Montmorency Falls and Beau* 
port Quarries near Quebec, Island of Montreal (quarries H, of the 
city), C.E. ; Ottawa, Belleville, Trenton (G. T. R. E., W. of Kings- 
ton), G.W.; Copper Bay, Mich.; Elkader Mills, Turkey River, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Falls of St. Anthony, St. Paul, Mineral Point, 
Cassville, Beloit, Quimby's Mills near Benton, Wis.; Warren, 
Illinois. ^ ^ 
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Utica 5 to.— Turin, Martin sburgh, Lorraine, Wortli, Utica, Cold 
Spring, Oxtungo and Osquago Creeks near Fort Plain, Mohawk, 
House’s Point, N.Y. ; Bideau Biver along E. E. at Ottawa, bed of 
river two miles above, C.W. 

Hudson Biver group. — Pulaski, Borne, Lorraine, and Boonville, 
N.Y. ; Penn^s Valley, Milligan’s Cove, Pa. ; Oxford, Cincinnati, 0. ; 
Madison, Ind. ; Anticosti, opposite Three Elvers, C.E. ; Weston on 
the Humber Biver, nine miles W. of Toronto, C.W. ; Little Mako- 
queta Biver, Iowa ; Savannah, Green Bay, Wis. ; Scales Mound, 
111. ; Drummond’s Island, Mich. 

Medina sandstone. — Loekport, Lewiston, Medina, Bochester, N.Y. ; 
Long Narrows below Lewistown, Pa. 

Clinton group. — Lewiston, Loekport, Beynolds’ Basin, Brockport, 
Bochester, Wolcott, New Hartford, N.Y. ; Thoroid on Welland 
Canal, Hamilton, Ancaster, C.W. 

Niagara. — Lewiston, Loekport, Bochester, Wolcott, N.Y. ; Tho- 
roid, Hamilton, Ancaster, C.W. ; Anticosti, C.E. ; Arisaig, Nova 
Scotia; Bacine, Waukesha, Wis.; Marblehead on Drummond’s 
Island, Michigan. {Coralline Ihnesione. — ^Schoharie, N.Y.) 

Onondaga Salt Group. — Buffalo, Williams vilie, "Waterville, Jeru- 
salem Hill (Herkimer co.), N.Y. 

Leclaire limestone. — Leclaire, 111. 

“ GaW^ or ^HuelpH formation.^Oeili, Guelph (G. T. B. B.), C.W. 

Lower Hdderherg limestones. — Dry Hill, Jerusalem Hill {Herkimer 
CO.), Sharon, East Cobleskill, Judd’s Falls, Cherry Valley, Carlisle, 
Schoharie, Clarksville, Athens, N.Y. ; Gaspe, C.E. 

Oriskany sandstone. — Oriskany, Vienna, Carlisle, Scholiarie, Cats- 
kill Mountains, N.Y. ; Cumberland, Md. ; Moorestown and Franks- 
, town, 'Pa.' . 

Cauda-Galli Grit. — Schoharie (Fucoides Caiida-Galii), N.Y. 

Schoharie Grit. — Schoharie, Cherry Valley, N.Y. 

Upper Hdderherg limestones. — Black Bock, Buffalo, Wiiliamsville, 
Lancaster, Clarence Hollow, Stafford, Le Boy. Cak^donia, Mendon, 
Auburn, Onondaga, Cassville, Babcock^s Hill, Sehohurie, Cherry 
Valley, Clarksville, N.Y. ; Port Golborne, and near Cayuga, C.W. ; 
Columbus, Delaware, Sandusky, 0, ; Mackinac, Little Traverse Bay, 
Dundee, Monguagon, Mich. 

Marcellus shales. — Lake. Erie shore, ten miles S. of Buffalo, Lancas- 
ter, Alden, Avon, Leroy, Marcellus, Manlius, Cherry Valley, N.Y. 
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Hamilton groiip.---'Ltik.Q Erie shore, Eighteen Kile Creek, Ham- 
burgh, Alden, Darien, York, Moscow, Bloomfield, Bristol, Seneca 
Lake, Cayuga Lake, and Skaneateles Lake, Pompey, Cazenovia, 
Delphi, Bridgewater, Eichland, Cherry Valley, Seward, Westford, 
Milford, Portlandville, N.Y. ; Widder Station (Gr. T. E. E.), near 
Port Sarnia, C. W. ; E'ew Buffalo, Independence, Iowa ; Eock 
Island, 111.; Thunder Bay, Little Traverse Bay, Mich.; Nietaux, 
Bear Elver, Moose Eiver, Nova Scotia. 

Geneme date , — Banks of Seneca and Cayuga Lakes, Lodi Falls, 
Mount Morris, two miles S. of Big Stream Point, Yates co., N.Y. 

Portage grou }^, — Eighteen Mile Ci'eek, Lake Erie shore, Chautau- 
qua Lake, Crenesee Eiver at Portage, Flint Creek, Cashaqua Creek, 
Nunda, Seneca and Cayuga Lakes, JSr.Y. 

Ckemtmg group, — Eockville, Philipsburgh, Jasper, Greene, Che- 
mung Narrows, Troopsvilie, Elmira, Ithaca, Waverly, Hector, En- 
field, N.Y.; Gasp4, C.E. 

CatsMU groxip , — Fossils rare. — Eichmond^s quarry above Mt. IJpton 
on the IJnadilla, Oneonta, Oxford, Steuben co. south of the Canis- 
teo, N.Y. 

Sithcarhomferous, — Burlington, Keokuk, Iowa; Quincy, Warsaw, 
Alton, Ivaskaskia, Chester, 111. ; Bloomington, Spergen Hill, Ind. ; 
Hannibal, St. Genevieve, St, Louis, Mo. ; Willow Creek, Battle 
Creek, Holland, Grand Eapids, Mich. ; Mauch Chunk, Pa. ; Red 
Sulphur Springs, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. ; Big Bear and Little 
Bear Creeks, Big Crippled Deer Creek, Miss. ; Clarksville, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. ; Windsor, Horton, Nova Scotia. 

Carho7iiferous . — South Joggins, Pictou, Sydney, Nova Scotia; 
Wilkesbarre, Shamokin, Tamaqua, Pottsville, Minersville, Tremont, 
Greensburg, Carbondaie, Port Carbon, Lehigh, Trevorton, Johns- 
town, Pittsburg, Pa. ; Pomeroy, Marietta, Zanesville, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Athens, Ohio ; Charlestown, Clarksburg, Kanawha Salines, 
Wheeling, Va. ; Saline Company's mines, Gallatin co., Terre Haute, 
Morris, Springfield, III. : BelPs, Casey’s, and Union Mines, Critten- 
den CO. : Hawesville and Lewisport, Hancock co. ; Breckinridge, 
Gigor’s Hill, Mulford’s Mines, and Thompson’s Mine, Union co. ; 
Providence and Madisonville, Hopkins co. ; Bonharbour, Daviess 
eo., Ky. : Muscatine, Alpine Dam, Iowa; Leavenworth, Indian 
Creek, Grasshopper Creek, Juniata, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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Triassic.- — Southbury, Middlefield, Portland, Conn.; Turner’s 
Falls, Sunderland, Mass. ; Pboenixviile, Pa.; Eiebmond, 'Va. ; 
Deep Elver and Dan Eiver coal-fields, N.C. 

Cretaceous , — Upper Freehold, Middletown, Marlboro^ Blue Ball, 
Deal, Squankiim, Shark Elver, Monmouth co. ; Pemberton, Yin- 
centon, Burlington co. ; Blackwoodtown, Camden co. ; Mullica Hill, 
Gloucester co. ; Woodstown, Mannlngton, Salem co. ; Hew Egypt, 
Ocean co., H.J. : Warren ^s Mill, Itawamba co. ; Tishomingo Creek, 
E. E. cuts, Hare's Mill, Carrollsviiie, Tishomingo co. ; Plymouth 
Bluff, Lowndes co. ; Chawalia Station (M. & C. E. E.), Eipley, Tip- 
];>ah co. ; Hoxubee, Macon, Noxubee co. : Keinj^er, Pontotoc and 
Chickasaw counties, Miss. : Fox Hills, Sage Creek, Long Lake, Great 
Bend, Cheyenne Eiver, etc,, Nebraska. 

Eocene. — Everywhere in Tippah co. : Yockeney Eiver, New 
Prospect P. O., 'Winston co. ; Marion, Lauderdale co. ; Enterjnise, 
Clarke co. ; Jackson ; Satartia, Yazoo co. ; Homewood, Scott co. : 
Chickasawhay Eiver, Clark© co. ; Winchester, Bed Bluff Station, 
Wayne co. ; Vicksburg, Amsterdam, Brownsville, Warren co. ; 
Brandon, Byram Station, Eankin co. ; Paulding, Jasper co., Miss.: 
Claiborne, Monroe co. ; St. Stephen's, Washington co., Ala. : Charles- 
ton, S.C. ; Tampa Bay, Florida ; Fort Washington, Fort Marlbo- 
rough, Piscataway, Md. ; Maribourne, Va. ; Brandon, Yt. ; Cahada 
de las Uvas, Cal. 

Mioccyie , — Gay Head, Martha's Vineyard, Mass. ; Shiloh, Jericho, 
Cumberland co., N.J. ; St. Mary's, Easton, Md. ; Yorktown, Suffolk, 
Smithfield, Eichmond, Petersburg, Ya. ; Astoria, Willamette Eiver, 
Oregon ; San Pablo Bay, Ocoya Creek, San Diego, Monterey, San 
Joaquin and Tulare Valleys, CaL; White Eiver, Upper Missouri 
Eegion. 

Fliocene . — Ashley and Santee Elvers, S.C. ; Platte and Niobimra 
Eivers, Upper Missomi. 

B.— Geological Implements, Specimens, etc. 

L Implements. — The student requires for his geological excur- 
sions and research the following implements: — 

(1.) A hammer of the form In fig. S73, The face should b© flat, 
and nearly square, with ■ its edges sharp instead of roundetL The 
socket for the handle should b© large, that the handle may be 
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strong. The hammer, for ordinary excursions, should weigh 1| 
pounds exclusive of the handle ; the handle should be about 12 
inches long. Another is required for trimming specimens, weigh- 
ing half a pound. 


Pig. 373. Pig. 374. 



(2.) A hammer in the form of a small pick, like fig. 874, for pick- 
ing open the layers of slaty rocks, etc. It should be 7 or 8 inches 
long, and terminate above in a chisel-like edge transverse to the 
handle. The length of handle may be 13 or 14 inches. 

(3.) A Steel chisel, 6 inches long, 1 inch wide at top, and tapering 
to a narrow edge, or wedge-shaped. Also, another half of these 
dimensions. 

(4.) A clinometer, magnetic needle attached. See page 40. The 
best kind is a pocket instrument in the form of a watch, about 
inches in diameter. 

(5.) A small magnet A magnetized blade of a pocket-knife is a 
good substitute. 

(0.) A measurmg4ape 50 feet long. The field geologist should 
know accurately the measurements of his own body, his height, 
length of limbs, step or pace, that he may use himself, whenever 
needed, as a measuring-rod. 

(7.) In many cases, a pick, Sb crouo-har, a sledge-hammer of 4 to 8 
pounds' weight, and the means of blasting, are necessary. 

(8.) A strong sack-coat, with very large and stoutly made side- 
pockets. 

(9.) Besides the above, a haromeier and sxirveyods instruments are 
occasionally required. Of the latter, a hand-level is a very desirable 
instrument for determining small elevations by levelling. It is a 
simple brass tube, with cross-hairs, bubble and mirror* 
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2, Specimens, — Specimens for illustrating tlie kinds of rocks 
skould be carefully trimmed by chipping to a uniform size, pre- 
viously determined upon : 3 inches by 4 across, and 1 inch through, 
is the size commonly adopted. In the best collections of rocks, the 
angles are sqmu‘ed and the edges made straight with great preci- 
sion. They should have a fresh surface of fracture, with no bruises 
by the hammer. It is often well to leave one side in its natural 
weathered state, to show the eifects of weathering. 

Specimens of fossils will, of course, vary in size with the nature of 
the fossil. When possible, the fossil should be separated from the 
rock ; but this must be done with precaution, lest it be broken in 
the process, and should not be attempted unless the chances are 
strongly in favor of securing the specimen entire. The skilful use 
of a small chisel and hammer will often expose to view nearly all 
of a fossil when it is not best wdiolly to detach it. When the fossils 
in a limestone are silicified (a fact easily proved by their scratching 
glass readily and their undergoing no change in heated acid), they 
may be cleaned by putting them into an aci<i, and also applying 
heat very gently, if effervescence does not tiike place without it. 
The best acid is chlorohydric (muriatic) diluted one-half with 
watei\ 

Collections both of rocks and fossils should always be made from 
rocks in place^ and not from stray boulders of uncertain loealitj^ 

3. Packing. — For packing, eacn specimen should be enveloped 
separately in tw'o or three thicknesses of >strong wrapping-paper. 
This is best done by cutting the paper of such a size that when 
folded around the specimen the ends will project two inches (more 
or less, according to the size of the specimen) ; after folding the 
paper around it, turn in the projecting ends (as the end of the 
finger of a glove may be turned in), and the envelop will need no 
other securing. Pack in a strong box, pressing each specimen, 
after thus enveloping it, firmly into its place, erow’ding wads of 
paper between them wherever possible, and make the box abso- 
lutely full to the very top {by packing-material if t!ie specimens do 
not suffice), so that no amount of rough usage by wagon or cars on 
a journey of a thousand miles would cause the least movement 
inside. 
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4. Labelling. -A faie; should be put inside of each envelop, sepa- 
rated from the specimen by a thickness or more of the paper iL 
label should give the precise locality of the specimen, and the par- 
ticular stratum from which taken, if there is a series of strata at the 
jilace ; it should also have a number on it corresponding to a num 
her in a note-hook, where fuller notes of each are kept, together 

with the details of stratification, dip, and strike, sections, plans 

changes or variations in the rocks, and all geological observations 
tliilt may be made in the region. A specimen of rock or fossil of 
unknown or uncertain locality is of very little Yalue. 

5. Note-Book.— The note-book should have a stiff leather cover 

and be made of rather thick smooth writing-paper, good for 
sketching as well as for writing. Five inches by three and a half 
is a convenient size. A kind made of prepared paper, and pro- 
vided with a zinc-pointed pencil, is often sold for the purpose, and 
IS e.Ncellent until it gets perchance a fall into the water, when the 
notes that may have been carefully made will be pretty surely 
obliterated. If the geologist is a draftsman, he may also need a 
portfolio for carrying larger paper; but the small note-book will, in 
general, answer every ’ 
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Note. — Tlie asterisk after the number of a page indicates that the subject referred to ia 
lihistrated by a figure. 


Acalephs, 

Acaatliotenthis, 177.* 
Acephals, ofcJ,* 

Acrodus minimus, 52.* 
nobilis, 52.* 

Acrogens, 60, 

Carboniferous, 126. 
Devonian, lOS. 

Actinia, 57.* 

Actinocrinus proboscidialis, 
131.* 

iEpiornis, extinction of, 241. 
Ages in (Ecology, 63. 

Age, Carboniferous, 116. 
Devonian, 104. 
Mammalian, 205. 
of Coal Plants, 116. 
of Pishes, 104. 
of Man, 236. 
of Mollusks, 7S. 
Reptilian, 162, 

Silurian, 78, 

Albite, 15. 

Algm, 00. 

Alluvial deposits, 224. 270. 
Alps, elevation of, 203, 218. 
America, N., Oeograph^’- of. 

See Geography. 
Ammonites, 175.* 

Humpiircysiaims, 175.* 
Jason, 175.* 

Placenta, 193,* 
of JlesoKoic, 200, 
toniatus, 17 0.* 
Amphibians, 50. 

Amphipods, 54.* 
Amphitherium, 183.* 
Amygdaloid, 311. 

Analifa, 54.* 

Andalusite, 17.* 

Andes, origin of, 203, 219. 
Angiosperms, 62. 

first of, 18S, 190,* 202. 
in Tertiary, 209.* 

Animal kingdom, 47, 48, 
Anisopus, tracks of, 171.* 
Auogens, GO. 

Anopbfihere, 214. 

Anthracite, 18, 12Jk 
origin of, 156, 313. 

A nthracopal amion, 1 32. 
Anticlinal, 41,* 


Apennines, origin of, 203, 218. 
Appalachian Coal area, 117. 

revolution, 155. 
Appalachians, formation of, 
155, 24b, 247, 
folded rocks of, 41,* 156.* 
thickness of formations 
of, 80, 86, 92, 102. 
Araucariae, 62. 

Archneoniscns Brodiei, 178.* 
Archimedes reversa, 131.* 
Arctic climate in Jurassic, 187. 
climate in Carboniferous, 
149. 

climate in Cenozoic, 234. 
coal area, 119. 
Argillaceous schist, 24, 
Argillite, 24. 

Artesian wells, 281, 300. 
Articulates, 49, 63.* 

first of terrestrial, 107. 
Asaplius gigas, 89.* 

Ascidians, 57. 

Astarte Conradi, 211.* 

Athyris subtilita, 131.* 
Atmosphere, agency of; in cans - 1 
ing geological changes, 
271. 

Atolls, 268.* i 

Atrypa aspera, 112.* j 

Aulopora cornuta, 111.* i 
Australia, basaltic columns of, ! 

311.* ! 

Australian character of vegC”’ 
tation in Tertiary Ku-i 
rope, 219. 

Marsupials of, in Post- 
tertiary, 233. 

Avicula emacerata, 97.* 
Trentonensis, 88.* 

Azoic Time, or Age, 72. 
continent, map of, 73, 
continent, observations 
on„334. 
rocks, 73. 

Baculites ovatus, 193.* 

Batl Lands, fossils of; 215. 
Bagshot beds, 209. 

Bala formation, 87. 

Basalt, 26, 311. 

Basaltic columns, 36,* 311.* ^ 


Bathygnathus borealis, 170.* 
Beach-formations, 22f5, 287, 2S9. 
nuts, fossil, 210.* 
structure, 31.* 

Beaver, former geographicai 
range of, 241. 

Belemnitella mucronata, 193.* 
Belemnites, 177,* 193.* 
Bernese Alps, 292. 

Bilin, infusorial bed of, "210. 
Birds, 60. 

first of, 170. 

ofConnecticut valley, 172.* 
of Solenhofen, 183, 201. 
Tertiary, 213. 

Bituminous coal. 18, 123. 
Bivalves, 66.* 

Black-river limestone, 86. 
Black slate, of Devonian, 105. 
Blattina venusta, 132.* 

Bois Glacier. 292. 

Bore, 285. 

Boulders, 220, 279. 

transported by glaciers, 
294. 

Brachiopods, 56.* 

Carboniferous, 131.* 
Devonian, 111.* 
Primordial, 81.* 

Silurian, 88 * 97.* 

Brakes, 60. 

Brandon fossil fruits, 209.* 
Breccia, 22. 

Bryozoans, 57.* 

Carboniferous, 130.* 
Devonian, 111.* 

Silurian, 81,* 88,* 98.* 
Buffalo, former geographical 
range of, 241. 

Buhrstone, Tertiary, 208. 
Bunter sandstein, 166. 
Buprestis, 178,* 

Calamites, 108, 128.* 
in Triassic, 167. 
Calamopsis Dance, 210.* 
Calcareous rocks, 21, 24. 
Calcite, 18.* 

Callista Sayana, 212.* 
Galymene Blumenbachii, 89.* 
Cambrian, 80. 

Camel, Tertiary American, 216 
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Cailons, 276/^ 

Caradoc sandstone, 87. 

Carbon, 18. 

Carbonate of lime, IS. 
Carbonic acid, 18. 
Carboniferous Age, 116. 

period, 116, 121. 
Carciiarodou angustidcns, 52.*, 
tcotb of, 212. 

Carnivores, first of, 213. 

ebaracteristic of Post-ter-j 
tiar>’, in the Orient, 231.' 
Carpatliians, origin of, 218. 
(jaryocrinus ornutus, 
Catastrophes, origin of, 332. 
Catopterus gracilis, 170.* 
Catskill poz'iud, 101. 

Cauda-galli grit, 104. 

Caves of Europe, Post-tertiaiy, 
230. 

Cenozoic time, 205. 

time, general observations 
on, 234. 

Cephalaspis, 113.* 

Cepbalates, 55.* 

Cephalopods, 55.* 
of Mesozoic, 200. 
Oestracionts, 52,* 114, 17S. 
Climtetes Lycoperdon, 8S.* 
Chain-coral, 97.* 

Chalk, 1S9, 197. 

formation of, 266. 
Champlain epoch, 219, 224. 
Charcoal, 18. 

Chaay limestone, 86. 
Cheirothcrium footprints, 
179.* 

Chemung period, 104. 

Chisel, geological, 344. 

Chlorite schist, 23. 

Chonetes mesoloba, 131.* 
setigera, 112.* 

Cidaris Blumeidmchii, 173.* 
Cinder-cones, 304. 

Cinders, 303. 

Cinnanionmm, Tertiary, 210.* 
Claiborne epoch, 200. 
Clathropteris rectiuscnlns. 
168.* 

Clay, 20. 

•Cleavage, slaty, 36.* 
slaty, origin of, 323. 

Cliffs, wear of* 283.* 

Climate, CarboniferoiiS, 138. 
Cretaceous, 197. 

Jura.s.sic, 187. 

Paleozoic, 149, 
Post-tertiarv, 234, 

Tertiary, 219. 

Clinkstone. See PnoxoLlTE. 


Coal, deprived of bitumen, 
156. 

formation of, 135. 
formation, rocks of, 122. 
kinds of; IS, 123. 

Ijlaats of Richmond, 169.* 
plants of the Carbonifer-j 
ous, 126.* 

Coccosteus, 113. 
Coin-conglomerate, 239.* 
Colorado, cafion of, 276,* 
Columnaria alveolata, 8S, 
Comprehensive types, 16S, 253. 
Conchifers, 56.* 

Concretions, 3^3.* 

Conformable, strata, 43.* 
Conglom (‘rates, 22. 

Conifers, 61, 109. 
in Triassic, 167. 
of Carltoniferous, 12S. 
Connecticut River sandstone 
and footjfrints, 164. 
trap rocks, 186. 


Crystallizations during th« 
Apisalachian revolution, 
156. 

Ctenaca.nthu.s major, 133.* 
Cteiioids, 50.* 

Currents, oceanic,' 285, 2S6. 
Cyatbophyiloid corals, SS,* 98,-* 
111 .* 

Cyatliop] ly 1 1 urn rugosum , 

111 ,* 

Cyeads, 61. 

Xriassio and J iirassic, 167.* 
Cyeluiils, 5o.‘* 

Cyclunenia cancollata, 97.* 
Cyclopteris linn!eih)lia, 108.* 
Cystideans, 57,* US. 


Decapods. 53.* 

Deer, fo>siI, 215, 216. 

Delta of Missi.s.sippi, 280.* 
Deltas, 279. 

■ Denudation, 42,* 273, 283, 295, 


Continents, basiu-like shape Depth, zones in, 332. 
of, 9.* , Desmids, 61,* loU * 

origin of, 329. , Detritus, 279, 281, 

relations of, 6, 7, 8, 10. ; Development-theory, 

Contraction a csiuse of ciiange’ lions to, 115, "257. 


objec- 


Bevoniaii age, '164. 

hornstone, microscopic or- 
ganisms ■in, 109.*' 
Biamoiid, 18. ■ 

DiatO'iris, ,{51 .* 

formation of deposits 'by, 

; '263,. 265. ■ ■' . , ; 

Tertiary, 210. 

i Dicotyledons, 62, ' 

iDIkes, ■■■ 

i Dinerius. extinction of, 241. 
I'iMiudhere, 216.* 

|j>iorite,.26, ■ . 
rBip, 39.* 
jl'liptenis, 113,* 

!r»isha:ated strata, 38.* 

Creations of species, 92, 116j Disturbances ciosing 
• 152,257. 'I zoic, 154, 161. 

Crepidula eostata. 212.* '’Dodo, extinction (d’, 241, 
CretaceoUH period, 163, 18S. |D(»h‘rite, 26. 311. 


of level, 320. 

CoprolitGs, 183. 

Coral islands, 268.* 

reef of the Devonian, 105. 
reefs, 266.* 

Corals, formation of, 58. i 
fossil, 88,* 97,* 111,* 131 *i 
173.*-'.':,V-: 'I 

Coralline crag, 2<)9. 

Corniferous limestone, 305. 
period, 104. 

Cosmogony, 77, 93, 260. 
Cotopaxi, volcano of, 301.* 
Cralfs, 53.* 

Cnissateila aita, 211.* 

Crater, 302. 


Pal(&o 


America, map of, 190. 
Crevasses, 292. 

Cricodus, 63,* 

Crinoidal limestone, Siibcar- 
boniferouH, 121, 
Crinoid.-?, 58,* 

Jurassic, 173.* 

Primordial. S3.* 

Silurian, 88,* 97.* 
Subcarbordferous, 130.* 
Crocodiles, 195.' ■■ 

Crocodilus, irgf ■ of, 202. ■ 
Ci-astaceans,' 63.* 


Oliuton group, 94, 

Coal areas of Britain and Eu- Cryptogams^ 

r<»pe, 119,* Crystailine rocks, 20. 

areas of N. America, 117.* Crystallization in metamor- 
beds, characters of, 123, pMsm, 812. 

b^ids of TriMsic. 164. of Azoic rocks, 75, 


Dolomite, 19, 25. 

Drift, 220. 

sands, 32,* 271. 
scniiteh»‘H, 221.* 
DiTauathi-rium Hyh'e}5trej,172,* 
Dudley limebtoue, 96. 

Dunes, 272. 

Dyiijimicai Ceoh>gy, 263. 
Eagre, 285. 

Kirth, size and form of, 5, 
general features of surface 
of, 5. 

relit ti<>n to 3ifan, 

Earth’s crust, gcneml stnic- 
twre of, I. 

features, origin of, 326, 328. 
Earth«i«ft.kc*«, origin of, 321. 
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Ebb-ancl-flow structure, 31, 80. 
289. 

EcMni, 57.'^' 

Mesozoic, 

Echinoderms, bl.* 

Etleututcs, Post-tertiary, 232.'*?= 
Elephants, Post-tertiary, 231. 
232. 

Tertiary, 216. 

Elophas priniig'onius, 231. 
Elevation of Alps, 203, 218. 
of Appalachians, 155. 
of Apennines, 203, 218. 
of coast of Sweden, 242. 
of Green Mountains, 91. 
of Rocky Mountains, 203. 
217. 

of western South Amo-j 
rica, 242. 

Elevations, causes of, 318. 
after Cretaceous, 203. 
after Paleozoic, 154. 
in Age of Man, 241. 
Emery, 15. 

Emnion.s, fossil mammal of 
Triassic described by, 
172. 

Enaliosaurs, 135,* 180.* 
Enerinus liliiformis, 67,* 173.* 
Endogens, 62. 

England in the Reptilian ago, 

201 . 

geological map of, 120,* 
Entoinostracans, 53.* 

Eocene, 206. 

era in the Orient, 218. 
Bosanrus Acadianu.s, 134.* 
Equiseta, 60, lOS, 128. 
Etj[uivaient strata, 44. 

Erosion by rivers, 273. 

over continents, 298. 
Eruptions of volcanoes, 306, 30S. 

nun-volcanic, 310. 

Estheria ovata, 169.* 

Estuary formations, 279. 
Eurypterufl remipe.s, 93.* 
E.KOgyra costata., 102.* 
Extermination of species, 93, 
150, 200, 202, 256. 
numlier of .species of plants 
and animals lost by, 251 . 
of species, method.s of, 256, 
332. 

Fasciolaria buceinoides, 193.* 
Paults, 41 * 158.* 

Pavosit(-'s Goldfussi, 111.* 
Miagarensis, 97. 

Feldspar, 15. 

Fenis. 60. 

of the Coal era, 120.* 
Fingal’s {Mve, 301. 

Fionls, 220. 

Fishes, 50.* 

Age of, 104. 

Cai’boniferuiis. 133.* 


Fishes, first of Ganoid and Sela- 
chians, or Devonian, 111.* I 
first Teliost, 188, 194.* 
Mesozoic 170,* 178,* 194.* 
Fish-spines, 113,* 133.* 

Flags, 22. 

Flint, 14, 189, 192, 197, 266. 
Flint arrow-heads, 239. 
Fluvio-marine formations, 288. 
Folded rocks, 41,* 74, 156,* 320. 
Footprints. See Tracks. 
Foraminifera, 59.* 

Formation, 28. 

Fo.ssiliferous limestone, 24. 
Fossils, use of, in determining 
the equivalency of 
strata, 3, 45. 
list of localities of, 341. 
number of species of, 252. 
Fragrqeiital rocks, 20, 22. 
Freestone of Portland, Ct., 164. 
Fresh waters, action of, 273. 
Fusus Newberryi, 193.* 


Ganoids, 51,* 

Devonian, 111.* 

Triassic, 170.* 

Garnet, 16.* 

Gasteropod.s, 56.* 

Genera, long-lived, 151. 
Genesee shale, 105. 

Genesis, 77, 93, 260. 

Geoclinal, 42. 

Geography, progi*ess in North 
America, 146, 245, 333. 
American, in Azoic, 76.* 
in Carboniferous, 139. 
in Cretaceous, 196.* 
in Devonian, 115. 
in Mesozoic, 198. 
in Post-tertiary, 226, 228. 
ill Silurian, 90, 99, 
in Tertiarj’', 216.* 
in Trhissic, 184. 

Geysers, 309. 

Giants’ Causeway, 311. 

Glacial epoch, 2i9, 220, 
Glacier, great, of Switzerland, 
223, 293.* 
regions, 295, 
scratches, 221,* 
theory of the drift, 223. 
Glaciers, 291. 

Glen Roy, benches of, 229. 
Olyptodbn, 232.* 

Gneiss, 23. 

Goniatitos, first of, 110. 

last of, in Triassic, 175, 200. 
Marceilensis, 111.* 
Grammysia Hamiltoiiensis, 
112 .* 

Granite, 23, 25. 

Graphite, 18, 76. 

Graptolites, 82.* 

Groat Britain , in the Reptilian 
age, 201. 


Greenland, glaciers of, 295. 
Green Mountains, emergemeo 
of, 91. 

Green-sand, 189. 

Grit, 22. 

Ground-pine, 60. 

Grypha;a, species of, 174,* 192.* 
Guadaloupo, human skeleton 
of, 240.* 

Gulf of Mexico, progress of, 217. 
Gymuosperms, 61. 

Gypsiferous formation, 165. 
Gypsum, 95, 125, 165. 

Gyrodiis umbilicus, 51,* 


Ilalysitcs catenuLitus, 97.* 
Hamilton formation, 105. 

period, 104. 

Hammer, geological, 344.* 
Harmony in the life of an age, 
, , 254. ' 

Ilaw'aii, volcanoes of, 301,* 304.* 
Headon group, 209. 

Heat, 299. 

evidence of internal, 299. 
Height of Aconcagua peak, 302, 
of Cotopaxi, 301. 
of Illimani, 302. 
of Sorata, 302. 

Hempstead beds, 209. 
Herbivores, first of, 213. 
Herculaneum, 309. 
Heterocercal, 51.* 

Himalayas, origin of, 203, 218, 
Hitchcock, E., tracks described 
by, 170.* 

Holoptychiiis, 113.* 

Holyoke, 311. 

Homalonotus, 97.* 
Homocercal, 51. 

rocks, 23. 

Hornblende, 16. 

Hornstone, 105. 

microscopic remains in, 
109.* 

Horse, fossil, 215, 216. 

Hudson period, 85. 
liyiena spehea, 230. 

Hybodus, species of, 52.* 
Hydroid Acalephs, 58,* 82.* 

Ice of lakes and rivers, 291. 

glacier, 291. 

Icebergs, 223, 286, 290. 

Iceberg theory of the drift, 223. 
Ichthyosaurus, ISO,* 195. 
Igneous rocks, 21 , 25. 

ejections of Lake Superior 
region, 91, 

ejections, Triassic, 105. 
Igiianodon, 181, 195. 

Illinois coal ai'ea, 117. 
Infusorial beds, Tertiary, 210. 
Ink-bag, fossil, 176.* 
Inoceramus probiematicua 
192* 



iSTew Brans%vick coal area, 117, 
Niagara Falls, rocks of, 27,* 
95 * 

group, 94. 
period, 94. 

Kiver, gorge of, 277. 

North America, form of, 9. 
geography of. See Geo- 

OliAPIIV. 

Norwich crag, 209. 

Notidanus primigenins, 52.* 
Nova Scotia coal area, 117. 
Nummulites, 59.* 

Numraulitic limestone, 208. 

Occident, characteristics of, 5. 

, Ocean, depression of, 6, 7. 
effects of, 283. 

Oceanic basin, origin of, 329. 

Avaves, earthquake, 325. 
Ohio, coral reef of Falls of, 105. 
Oil, mineral, 124. 

Old red sandstone, 106. 

Oneida conglomerate, 94. 
Onondaga limestone, 105. 
Oolite, 25, 166. 

Ophilota levata, 81.* 
Orbitolina Texana, 191.* 
Orient, characteristics of, 5. 
Origin of species. See Creation. 
Oriskany period, 104. 

sandstone, 104. 

Orthis biloba, 97.* 
occidentalis, 88.* 
testudinaria, 88.* 
Orthoceras, 89.* 
hist of, 1T5, 200. 
Orthoclase, 15. 

Osnieroides Lewesiensis, 194.* 
Ostracoids, 54,* 82.* 
of Triassic, 109.* 

Ostroa sellfeformis, 211.* 
Otozonm Moodii, 171.* 
Outcrop, 39.* 

Ox, first of, 216. 

Oystei", Tertiary, 211,* 212. 

Packing specimens, 346. 
Palajaster Niagarensis, 57.* 
Palceoniscus lopidiu'us, 51.* 
Freiesiebeni, 51,* 133.* 
Palaeosaurus Carolinensis,17 0.* 
Paleothere, 214.* 

Paleozoic time, 78. 

disturl>ances closing, 154. 
general observations on, 
142. 

PalephemeKi medimva, 170.* 
Palisades, 165, 186, 312. 

Palms, first of, 188, 190, 202. 

T(3rtiary, 210.* 

Pal pipes prisciis,17S.* 

Paludina Fluvionim, 174* 
Paradoxides Hariani, 81.* 

Paris basin, Tertiary animals 
of, 208, 214* 


Paumotu Archipelago, 269. 
Peat, formation of, 263. 
Peccary, fossil, 215. 

Pecopteris StuttgartensiSjlOS.* 
Pemphix Sueurii, 178.* 
Pentamerus galeatus, 98.* 
oblongus, 97.* 
Pentremites, first of, 130.* 
Permian period, 116, 125. 
Petraia Corniculmn, 89.* 
Petroleum, 121 
Phacops Bufo, 111.* 
Phascolotheriura, 183.* 
Phenogams, 61. 

Phonolito, 304 
Phyllopods, 82. 

Physiographic Geology, 5. 
Plants, 47, 60. 

Carboniferous, 126.* 
earliest marine, 76, SO. 
earliest terrestrial, or De- 
vonian, 99,* 107.* 
Tertiary, 210.* 

Triassic, 167.* 

Platyceras angulatum, 97.* 
Plesiosaurs, 180,* 195. 
Pleurotomaria lenticularis. 
88 .* 

tabulata, 131.* 

Pliocene, 206. 

Pliosaur, 180. 

Podozaraites lanceolatus, 168.* 
Polycystines, 59,* 263. 

Polyps, 68.* 

Polythalamia, 59.* 

Pompeii, 309. 

Porphyry, 26, 311. 

Portland (England) dirt-bed, 
166. 

(Connecticut) freestone, 

" 164 ; ■■ 

Post-tortiary period, 219. 
changes of level, 249, 331. 
general results of, 234 
Potsdam period, 79. 

Primordial period, 79. 
Prionastrsea oblonga, 173.* 
Productus Eogersi, 131.* 
Protophytes, 60.* 

Protozoans, 49, 58,* 190. 
Pterichthvs, 113.* ^ 

Pterodactyl, 181,* 195. 
Pterophyllum graminoides. 
168.* 

Pteropods, 56.* 

Pterosaura, 181.* 

Pudding stone, 22. 

Pupa vetusta, 131.* 

Pyroxene, 16. 


See MAMSfAt. 
See POST-TER- 


Quadrupeds. 

Quarternary, 

TIARV. 

Quartz, 14.* 

, Quartz rock, or Quartzite, 24. 
] Quercus, Tertiary, 210.* 


Radiates, 49, 57.* 

Rain-prints, 3J>,* 145. 

Rauiceps Lyellii, 134. . 

Reefs, coral, 266.* 
sand, 287, 2S9. 

Begolation, 294. 

Reptiles, 50. 
first of, 134 

Mesozoic, 171,* 178,* 195,* 

201 . 

tracks of, 171.* 

Reptilian age, 162. 
Rliinocoroses, Tertiary, 215,* 
216. 

Rhizopods, 59.* 

Cretaceous, 190.* 
fomiation of deposits by 
263, 265. 

Rhode Island coal area, 117. 
Rhynchonella euneata, 97.* 
ventricosa, 98.* 
Rill-marks, 33,* 102, 189. 
Ripple-marks, 33,* SO, 102, *^145, 
289. 

Rivers, action of, 273. 

of Paleozoic origin, 148. 
River terraces, 225.* 

Rock, definition of, 14. 

Rocks, constituents of, 14. 
formation of sedimentary, 
296. 

kinds of, 20. 

of Mississippi Valley, sec- 
tion of, 141.* 

of New York, section of, 
66,* 70,* 95,* 96,* 106.* 

; origin of Paleozoic, 144 
thickness of Paleozoic, in 
North America, 142, 249. 
Rocky Mountains, origin of, 
198, 203, 217, m: 
Mountain coal area, 117. 
Rotalia, 59,* 192. 

Sfc. LawTonce River in the Post. 

tertiary, 226, 227. 
Saliferous group, of Britain 
and Europe, 166. 
rocks of New York, 95. 
Salina rocks, 95, 101. 

Salisbury craigs, 311. 

Salix Meekii, 191.* 

Salt of coal formation, 124 
of Salina, &c., 95. 
of Triassic, 166. 

Sand, 20. 

Sand-banks, 287, 289. 
Sand-scratches, 273. 
Sandstones, 22. 

Sapphire, 15. 

Sassafras Cretaceum, 191.* 
Sauropus priinievus, 134.* 
Scaphites larvajfonnis, 193.* 
Schist, schistose rocks, 21, 22 
Schoharie grit, 104. 

ScoUthus linearis 83^ 
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fecoria, 26 Stalagmite, 25. 

Sccrpions, first of, 130. Star^fishes, 68.* 

Soourmg-rush, 60. Statuary marble, 25. 

Seaweeds GO Steatite, 17. 

{section of Kew York rocks, Stigmariie, 129.* 

^ Strata, deiimtion cf, 28. 

oi the senes of rocks, 66.* origin ot; 37, 

Sections of Paleozoic rocks, positions of, 30 * 43. 

143 * 15/ ,* 158.* Stratification, 27,* 31.* 

Sedimentary beds, formation Strike, 4L* 

SelM-uS^lk* js^boarbouiteou. period, 116, 

Devonian, 111.* 1 Submarine eruptions, 309. 

of o'-r Subsidence of coast of New 

Shale, 21 22, 31. jersey, 243. 

Sharks ^ * of Greenland, recent, 243. 

Subsidences of volcanic re- 

bigilUnai, 62, 109. 209. 

Carboinferous, 128.* Subterranean waters, 281. 

Devonian, 10/.* Suffolk crag, 209. I 

Mhca, or Quartz, 14. Syenite, 23 i 

Silicates, 15. Synclinal, 42.* 


Trap,, columnar, 311.* 
Travertine, 21. 

Tree-ferns, 126,* 

Trenton Fails, period, 85. 
rocks of, 86. 

Triassie period, 163, 164. 

rocks, origin of American, 
1S5. 

Trigonia clavcilata, r .* 
iTrigonoearpuni tricaspida- 
i,! turn, 127* 

Trilobites, 54,* 150. 

I Devonian, 110.* 
n : ■ ; ■ number of extinct, ' 252- ■ ■■■■■' 
I Silurian, 81,* 89,* 97,*' " 

jTufa, '23,'303.,.' 
•|TurriIitegcatenattt8,,198.*, ■■ 
Turritcdla carlnata, ■211.*' 
^Turtle of India, 213. ■ 1 

Turtles, Jura.sfilc, 183. ■ 

Tertiary,'216. '■•■'■."I 

. Unconfomiable strata, ,43.* . ' ' 
lTnder-cla.V8,,122, 1 

TJ nival ves,. 55,*' ■ '.'..j 

Dnstratilled condition, 28.* i 

Upper Helderberg, 105. | 

Ujjper .Alissouri region, fossf ! 
I Ouadrupeds of, 215.* 1 

Missouri Tertiary, 207. ^ 

Snakel J-^-ra.^obCc.m.bottctttKivor.jUtieasl.ak., 87. 

no Jurassic, 183. of Scotland. 229. Valievs formation of I 

Soapstone, 17. origin of, 227, 228.* i Yeht^ “^tion of, 274. 

Solenhofen hftographic Inne-; Tertiary period. 206. I fornmtUm of, 316, I 

stone, 160. general results of, 234. ; Vertebrates, 49 50 

fossils from, 177. in America. 207. i ^ 

Solfataras, 309, of England, 209. j Vesuviiis 308 ’ * 

South America, form of, 9. ITetradecapods, 53.* i Vicksburg epoch, 206 


hf England, 209. .«o, ww. . 

{virilSriSn’,S’®i7 

origin ot; 92, 116, 152, 256.: Thecodonts, 135. ! 

peimanency of, 152. Thickness of rocks in Appa-' Water, action of 27.3 
Specimens, on collecting and lachian region, 102. AVaiers, stibiemniean * 
packing, 340. of stratified rocks, 44. f freSeauTSr^ 

Sphonoptens laxus, 107.* Thrissops, .51.*. : Waves aetton of ‘S? 

Gravenhorstii, 127.* Tidal currents, 285. ' Weabien lGf> ’ 

Bpiculg^oi Sponges, 58, 110,* Time,leagthof geologicai,244,: Wenlod^h 

ISlSik. iSSS- 

^ Tourmaline, 17.* Wornm 5.3 * .8.3 ' 

spinier cameratus, 131.* Trachyte, 2a worms, oo, b,i, 

macropleurus 98.* Tracks .of binis, 172 * Xylobiiis Slaniaria^ 1 

mucronatns, 112,* Cheirotherium, 179.* ^ -ibdiain^, 13^, 

Pfin»et'te,170.» YoMia Umatilla, 2ia.» 

Piri I'rt liS’of; 174 .» 200. VoS' m -*• 

p™g,a.t;iceoua,m.* 

‘’“.fSMij?.'’- ^ 

vallay, Zt J&guni m.* 

’ ‘ }&uglodoa, 214, 


